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HATTIE WILLIAMS, as Praline, and RICHARD CARLE, as Dr. Petypon, in ‘“The Girl from Montmartr 
Photograph by White, New York. Copynght 1912 by Charles Frohman. 
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A scene from “The Girl from Montmartr From left to right the pl 2 :' naa 
Dr. Brumage; HATTIE. WILLIAMS, as Praline; RICHARD CARLE, ae Dr, Petopeee MOU MER ie as 
Clementine; and ALAN MUDIE, as Andre. Photograph by White, New York. C. opyright 1912 by Charles Frohman. 
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"HATTIE WILLIAMS, as Praline i in “The Girl from Montmartre."” Photograph by White, New York. 
Copynght 1912 by Charles Frohman. 
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ADELAIDE and HUGHES, a well-known vaudeville dancing team, 











A group of acts feoms* ‘The Passing Show of 1912." Phbtegraphe by White, New York. 


WILLIE HOWARD and EUGENE HOWARD as David) CLARENCE HARVEY as Andrew Carnegie and ANNA 
Warfield and David Belasco WHEATON as ““The Quaker Girl.” 


“The Plain Limp Kicker"—CHARLOTTE GREEN- CHARLES ROSS burlesquing OTIS SKINNER as Hajj 
- WOOD the Beggar (““Kismet’’) 
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This and the picture on the opposite e show a group in the Winter Garden performance of 
Tis Fecoua Show of 1912 - 
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TRIXIE FRIGANZA, bet HOWARD, EUGENE HOWARD and ERNEST HARE. 
Photograph by White, New York 
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ROBERTSON and WILSON LACKAYE in a scene in Eugene Walters’ new play, ‘Fine Feathers,” 
Photograph by The Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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ROBERT EDESON and LOLITA ROBERTSON in “‘Fine Feathers. 
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” VIRGINIA EVANS, as hon Carr, and CARTER DE HAVEN as Blacky Daw, in “Hanky Panky,” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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as Cleopatra; BOBBY NORTH, as Herman Bierheister; MAX ROGERS, asWilhelm Rausmitt; and HARRY COOPER, as 
Solomon Bumpski. Photograph by White, New York. 
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* Photograph by The Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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ANNABELLE WHITFORD, as Kaluka in “‘The Charity Girl.” 
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Photograph by The Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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Scene from ‘“The Bird of Paradise,’ showing the following members of the original company: LAURETTE TAYLOR, as Luana; 


GUY BATES POST, as Dean, LEWIS S. STONE, as Paul Wilson; PAMELA GAYTHORNE, as Diana Larned. 
Photograph by White, New York. See novelization of this play on page 709 of this issue. 
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~~ ||AVID BELASCO shoved his 
soft white hair out of his eyes, 
and prepared to undergo an 
interview. The calm of frequent and 
long-assimilated familiarity with such 
operations sat serenely upon his slightly 
rounded shoulders. 

“Shall we begin?” he questioned. 

The subject previously agreed upon 
was lugged in by the ears. A carefully- 
selected and erudite subject it was—a 
fit vehicle for a virile dramaturgical 
pronunciamento. But when we had 
prodded it about a little with a few well- 














W/ 


MAGDA FRANCES 


Mr. Belasco and David Warfield 
at the seashore, discussing a play 


WEST 


tailored opinions, lr. Belasco banter- 
ingly suggested: 

“Come now—wouldn’t you rather 
just talk?” 

Whereat the scheduled conversazione 
became a plain chat. It was delightful, 
too, to notice that in his remarks Mr. 
Belasco didn’t concentrate pedantical- 
ly. He scattered. And he said things. 

““Love—clean, wholesome, romantic; 
and, if possible, domestic love—will be 
the popular exposition of the theatre of 
to-morrow,” remarked Mr. Belasco. 
“This forecast is based on an invincible 
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a 


law. of stage physics. 


Right now the ‘current events’ 


drama is in its twilight hour. The dawn of the day of 
the romantic drama’s revival already is with us. 
I understand that this coming season will 


mark a notable romantic production 
in England, when Beerbohm Tree, 
so I have been told, will stage 
‘Drake,’ an historical and 
romantic drama. Sarah 
Bernhardt invariably is 
a keen theatrical ther- 
mometer. She has 
just been playing 
in ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth’ at her 
own theatre.” 

“And 
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Photograph by White, New York 


DAVID BELASCO’S LATEST EXPLOIT IN REALISM—THE DRAMATIZATION OF A CHILDS’ RESTAURANT IN THE 
DETAIL OF ONE OF THIS CHAIN OF RESTAURANTS WHICH ARE FAMILIAR 


’ 


“from the de- 
‘Queen 


I interrupted, 
spatches I understood that 
Elizabeth’ did not score in France even 
under the chaperonage of Bernhardt?” 


yet,’ 


Mr. Belasco smiled indulgently. 

“That,” he said, “‘was not the fault of 
‘Queen Elizabeth,’ or of Madame 
Bernhardt, or of France. Neither play 
nor producer nor public can be blamed 
in this instance. Lay the knout rather 
on the inefficiencies of the Gallic 


translator. Queen Elizabeth, you know, 
was an English lady, of strict particu- 
larities. She was unable to survive the 
liberties which a careless French gentle- 
man took with her in public, even 
though veiled by an inept translation. 
“We are all of us hungry for romance 
in our busy life of prosaic to-days,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Belasco. “‘ Business competi- 
tion and the unconscious but almost 
universal commercialization of life have 
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faculties for pure domestic love would not be so lament- 
able if so much sordid scandal and squalid emo- 
tional corruption had not crept into our 
American life. Nor would this condition 
have been made so plainly apparent 
to the public at large without the 
present vogue of the ‘current 
events’ drama, and of the 
so-called ‘problem play,’ 
both of which have 
aired ad nauseam all 
of the tawdry 
makeshifts of our 
present moral 
and commer- 
cial exist- 
ences. 
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THE FIRST PLAY HE WILL PRODUCE IN THE NEW SEASON. EVERY 
R TO ALL NEW YORKERS IS REPRODUCED WITH ABSOLUTE FIDELITY 


E EPILOGUE OF ‘‘THE GOVERNOR’S LADY,’ 


crowded genuine love and its outward 
expressions into a close corner. In a 
degree in America this is a natural ex- 
pectation as a direct heritage from early 
Puritan conditions, in which all emo- 
tionalism and symbolism in. either 
religion or affection was bridled and 
curbed relentlessly. And love, more than 
any other human quality, needs a gen- 
erous imagination as a daily tonic. 
“This gradual atrophy of American 


“By the ‘current events’ drama I 
mean, of course, that long parade of 
plays dealing with the exposition of a 
theme lifted from the actual occurrences 
of daily life. ‘Paid in Full’ is an excellent 
example of this sort of drama; so also is 
‘The Easiest Way.’ They have served a 
purpose. They have shown to theatre- 
goers the precipices towards which our 
people have been tending. They have 
acted as public examinations of con- 
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science over private sins. And the reac- 
tion from them is both due and natural. 
For it is beyond human endurance to see 
continually before the footlights the 
strain and the tension of the working out 
of the daily problems of the common 
lot. Now the pendulum must swing back 
again.or the wire will snap. 

“Very shortly we are going to have, 
instead of the ‘problem play’ and. the 
‘current events’ drama, a veritable 
deluge of romantic pieces. Swashbuck- 
ling will soar supreme. Love, unselfish, 
all-enduring, happy-ending, chivalrous, 
omnipotent, old-fashioned, ‘partially 
domestic, at least, and, above all, faith- 
ful and true, attuned to the knightly 
motif of ‘Toujours fidéle’ will come into 
its own theatrically. 

“Possibly—yes, most probably—these 
new dramas will smack vigorously of 
the ‘Prisoner of Zenda’ type. Undoubt- 
edly the majority of them will boast 
several good cheerful killings of the 
wicked, the unblest and the trattorous; 
there will be hairbreadth escapes and 
conventionally numbered acts, with 


plenty of sword play and stately dan- 
cing and good exercise for the red blood 


in every man’s veins and the: senti- 
mentally palpitating hearts beneath the 
ladies’ bodices. If these romantic dramas 
are not absolutely historical, at least 
they will tend that way. 

“And as to the warmth of reception 
awaiting such idealized anecdotes of 
days agone, let me refer you to ‘Dis- 
raeli.’ Check up on the success it has en- 
joyed now for two seasons, and a third 
season is awaiting it. There you have 
your love story, your historical parallel, 
and, best of all, your epigrammatic dia- 
logues. Even though much of the subtle- 
ties of the repartee went over the heads 
of hundreds of those who went to see 
‘Disraeli’ merely for the sake of the ro- 
mantic story of the play, the sly wit of 
the lines attracted the blasé palates of 
those habitual and ennuied theatre- 
goers of the higher order whose patron- 
age is most difficult to hold. Everybody 
seemed to like ‘Disraeli,’ for there was 
something there for everybody. 

“What is that? ‘Which has the 
greater influence on the moulding of the 
stage—actors or actresses?’ Everyone 
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knows that the greatest and most 
strenuous workers in the world are wom- 
en. This applies to the outside of the 
theatre as well as to the inside. And it 
happens so because women, to a far 


‘greater degree than men, possess the 


power of personal projection and un- 
limited extension of their individuality. 
But—and this is the biggest exceptive 
you must remember about a woman— 
on account of this very same feminine 
quality, every woman needs a man to 
guide her. 

“Femininity demands a masculine 
balance wheel, and particularly is this 
true in the theatre. But the man who 
guides a woman should be cold towards 
her, where his emotions. are concerned. 
The man who loves a woman falls far 
short of being her fittest counselor. 
Love has eyes in the heart and not inthe 
head and the resultant perspective is 
always so out of plumb that it invites 
disaster. 

“The more brilliant the woman, and 
the closer she appertains to genius, the 
more drastic and piteous is her-need of 
discipline and direction, and the more 
loath, too, is she to take it. The majority 
of brilliant women who fail in the 
creative branches of the fine arts, 
fail because they spurn the safe guid- 
ance of a more commonplace yet saner 

“No artist, especially among women 
artists, ever outgrows the need of a cool- 
headed. director, impassionate and dis- 
cerning. 

“Success has become our religion 
nowadays,” sighed Mr. Belasco. ‘‘The 
price paid by men and women to gain 
it is terrible. Compactly phrased, I 
should say that the secret of success is 
denial and discipline. 

“The greatest, and the most success- 
ful, and the most lastingly famous in- 
dividual that the world ever has 
known,” continued Mr. Belasco, very 
gravely, ‘was a carpenter who lived in 
Nazareth. His name was Christ Jesus. 
And whether men acknowledge or dis- 
pute His divinity, they agree at least. 
that He was human, and that He 
achieved the success of fulfillment of 
His prescribed destiny. And men of al- 
most all creeds agree, too, that He did 
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this by discipline and denial, and that in the spotlight, even its most unfortu- 
He so admitted when He bade His fol- nate accidents come in for an unseemly 
lowers, ‘Take up thy cross and follow - and frequently discourteous 
Me.’ illumination.” 
“In the face of such an example, I , 
have wondered often why it is that so 
many modern Christians insist on try- 
ing to find a short-cut to the same end 
when their very Master was content to 
follow the long road to its ending. 
Most humbly do I admit that what- 
ever success in this. world has 
come to me has been the result of 
living most sternly up to the rule 
of ‘Discipline and Self-denial.’ 
I have been in the service of the 
theatre for over thirty years. My 
hair has grown white in these 
labors. I have learned that every 
appetite, except the appetite for 
duty, must be ‘subdued and en- 
chained and clamped to the utmost 
restriction if you would have success 
come to you. 
“To get what I have got in this world, 
I have denied myself everything, from 
food and clothes to the society of those 
I loved best. Nor can I believe that 
the experiences of others have differed 
from my own. In the beginning, of 
course, it was the more material things 
that I denied myself. Later it was the 
social. What I did, every man and every 
woman who is traveling to-day towards 
definite achievement is doing too. Denial 
and discipline! Discipline and denial !—that 
is the only love-song success can hear. 
“‘Because I know so well that this is true 
it is small wonder that I get indignant when 
I come in contact with a deluge of literature 
insinuating lax moralities against the oc- 
cupants of the stage. Traducers of the 
theatre are an unfortunate sect. They should 
be pitied, not blamed, because it is wrong 
to censure a man for his ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Every successful or achieving wom- 
an I know is kept so persistently busied 
in ‘holding down her job,’ if I may usea [> s 
colloquialism, that she hasn’t time for PS 
anything else. Just because the 
theatre is so continually 
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MILTON SILLS AS Robert Hayes, AND GLADYS HANSON 
AS Katherine Strickland, iN ‘‘THE GOVERNOR’S LADY” 





“Barring genius,” I asked, “what is the most urgent 
requisite for a woman who wants to be an actress? ” 

“Temperament and keen intelligence,” responded 
Mr. Belasco promptly. “Beauty is a negligible 
quality, but training a sine qua non. A good 
trainer must be an expert psychologist, and 
the individual in training must rely on 
and trust him completely. The tac- 
tics employed will differ with the 
subject presented. Persuasion, fear, 
love, shame, and pride must be 
brought to bear upon the nov- 
ice, just as her particular in- 
herencies demand. And to this 
end the skillful teacher will 
learn to know the personali- 
ties that present them- 
selves to him, as a pianist 
does the keyboard and 
the pedaling of his in- 
strument. 

‘What age, you ask, 
is the best for a woman 
to begin? I like better 
to have them come to 
me between the ages 
of 18 and 21. Then 
ambition is just 
arousing itself; adult 
habits of mind and 
body are in the earli- 
est processes of form- 
ation; there is suffi- 
cient maturity to hold 
an impression, but 
above all else the mod- 
esty of childhood is still 
in evidence.” 

Mr. Belasco and I had 
been chatting for two 
hours, and he was tired. 

But there still remained one 
question I felt constrained 
to ask: 

“Mr. Belasco, where actors 
and actresses are concerned, do 
you believe in early marriages, or 
in no marriages at all? ”’ 

The heavy lids dropped quickly 
over his too-eloquent eyes. 

“Heavens! Don’t make me commit 
myself on that. Human nature in the 
raw is so crudely helpless. And in 
thirty years I have hoped for so 
much, and-yet—so much, too, have I 
seen! ”’ 
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ROBERT MC WADE, JR., AS Wesley Merritt, AND 
‘THE 





- BELASCO’S LATEST PLAY— 
“THE GOVERNOR’S LADY” 


Although Mr. Belasco predicts the end of the 
“Current Events” play and the return to the 
romantic drama, his first offering for the new 
season is a “Current Events” production. 
“The Governor’s Lady” is produced by 
William Elliott and David Belasco, and 
copyrighted by them and Alice Brad- 
ley, the author, by whom all acting 
rights are reserved, but who au- 
thorize this publication in THE 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
“The Governor’s Lady” is a play 
in three acts—and an epilogue, 
laid in a Childs’ res- 
taurant in New York. 
The first act takes 
place in the draw- 
ing room of Daniel 
Slade’s home in Den- 
ver, in the latter part 
of May. The second act 
occurs in Senator Strick- 
land’s library five weeks 
later. The third act trans- 
pires one week later in 
the living-room of Mary 
Slade’s cottage on the 
outskirts of Denver. The 
epilogue is laid in a Childs’ 
restaurant, New York 
City, two years later, 
after eleven o’clock on a 
March night. 


[= @lARY SLADE,a 
M | woman in the 
late forties, 


who has helped her 

husband, Daniel Slade, 

lay the foundations of 

the vast fortune that 

has come to them at 

last, has been so 

busied during their 

thirty years of mar- 

riage in loving and 

humbly caring for 

him that she has had neither 

time nor de- sire to acquire 

sufficient veneer for her 

scanty educa- Wi tion to enable 

her to appear as a fitly pol- 

ished mistress for his mansion. Slade, on the 

other hand, has picked up a good smattering of 
savoir faire in his dealings with the world. 
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THERESA MAXWELL-CONOVER AS Mrs. Merritt, 
GOVERNOR’S LADY” 
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"The wife is a typical example of 
the woman who “‘fails to keep in step”’ 
the 


with her husband’s advance in 
world. : 
She positively refuses to make even an 
attempt to conform with the new mode 
of living which S/adehas set up for them, 
and spends her days in 
alternately being afraid 
of her servants and in 
wishing that she were back 
again in their days of pov- 
erty, when Slade worked in 
the mine by the day, and she 
worked over the washtub and 
at taking in boarders. She pro- 
tests her devotion to Slade, and 
insists that she is willing to do 
anything he wants her to, to 
make them happy, mean- 
while clinging to her own 
idea of what happiness is: 
Mary (when Dan 
urges her to try and ‘“‘be 
modern”’): I’ve got as 
much. right to my life as 
you’ve got to yours. There 
aint anything you could 
ask of me I wouldn’t do— 
except— 
Slade: Except what ‘I ask! 
Mary (sniffs): I’d work my 
fingers to the bone for you— 
Slade: But I don’t want 
you to work for me with your 
hands. 
Mary: My hands were all 
right when you first started 
and needed some one to bake 
your daily bread. 
Slade: But I don’t want 
you to work now. Lord Al- 
mighty—I can buy all the 
bakers out! I can buy all the 
bread in town! 
Mary: Yes, Dan, but it’s 
not home-made! 
The argument on that 
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cided to begin to make history. The 
eternal energy: within the man will not 
be pent up. The caricature shows 
Daniel Slade in the executive chair and 
Mary Slade dusting its rungs. At this 
reference to his wife’s social negative- 
ness, Slade is stung anew, and while 
acquainting her with his desire to 
advance further in politics, he 
urges her to ‘“‘march along:”’ 
Mary: Well, I never 
thought I’d see my husband’s 
picture in the paper as a 
», possible. Governor. Does it 
=< cost to be a Governor, Dan, 
like everything else 
does? 
Slade: Yes. 
Mary: Would 


EMMA DUNN AS 


particular evening is a 
Mrs. Slade 


climaxing of a drifting 

apart that has _ been 

threatening for weeks, and has ‘been 
precipitated by a cartoon in Wesley 
Merritt’s newspaper, illustrative of 
Slade’s gubernatorial ambitions. For Slade: 
Slade, having made a fortune, has de- yes. 
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you like 
to be Governor, 
Dan? 


Slade AND HIS FORMEW 
RESTAURANT IN 


Well— 














Mary: Then you 
will be! It’s as good 
as settled. You al- 
ways get what you 
want, and you al- 
ways do what you 
want to. But who’s 
the Governor’s 
Lady, Dan? 

Slade: Why, 
his wife, of 
course. What 
does it say 
about her? 

Slade pre- 
viously has 

been a 


EMMET CORRI- 
GAN AS 
Gov. Sladz 


IVIFE MEET IN A CHILDS’ 
‘YEW YORK CITY 


face from beneath the cartoon in The Western 
Power, which is owned by Wesley Merritt, 
Slade’s neighbor, social superior and adver- 
sary. Merritt has snubbed Slade unmerci- 
fully, aided by his wife, and neither has 


miner, 
town 
marshal, 
sheriff, 
United States 
marshal and 
land-boomer. 
All these titles 
stare him in the 
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extended any small part of the conven- 


tional social amenities to their new 
neighbors. Merritt is ambitious 
for the governorship for him- 
self, but is financially downand 
out. In like financial straits is 
Senator Strickland, The Sena- 
tor’s ambitious daughter, 
Katherine, a beautiful 
young woman of 27, re- 
cently returned from Eu- 
rope, is ambitious to start 
a political salon of her 
own in the shadow of: the 
Rocky Mountains, and 
become a second, though 
a perfectly virtuous, 
Madame Recamier! 
Katherine, prior to her 
departure for Europe, had 
been much in love with 
Robert Hayes, a struggling 
young lawyer. But the Sena- 
tor had intervened, aided 


judiciously by Fanny Mer- 


ritt, Wesley Merritt’s wife 
and a long-time friend of 
Katherine. During Kather- 
ine’s two years abroad, 
Hayes has become Slade’s 
lawyer and is both wealthy 
and influential. Though he 
attempts to renew his suit 
with Katherine, he finds 
himself rebuffed. Still, he is 
sure that Katherine still 
loves him. 

While Mary and Slade are still 
arguing about Mary’s stubborn old- 
fashionedness, Senator Strickland and 
his daughter telephone they will 
come to call. This is their first call. 
Mary is in a panic at the prospect. 
Slade is blatantly delighted. Mary 
has just had a spasm of fright over 
an attempt (under Dan’s directions) 
to order Susan, the maid, to bring her 
a shawl. For Mary cannot accustom 
herself to being waited upon, and her 
attitude to the servants is explained 

by her appeal to Susan: 
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Mary: Er—er—Susan! W’d you 
mind—? I mean—will—could you— 
tell the cook—Oh dear! I ain’t finding 
fault, but Mr. Slade’s biscuit in the 
morning aint got quarter enough butter 
on it—he likes lots. Of course—if I 
could do it m’self— (looks at Slade fear- 
fully, and then finishes in a whisper)— 
but he wont let me goin to the kitchen, 
—Do you think you’d be afraid to tell 
the cook? 

Susan: Very well, Mrs. Slade, I’ll 
attend to it. 

Slade: Why can’t you learn to be 
waited on, Mary? Other women do. 

Mary (complacently): Yes, I’m slow 
and old-fashioned. But you always 
managed to get on with me, Father. I’ve 
néver been with women who knew how 
to do these things. 

Slade: Whose fault’s that? 

Mary: Well, until lately, you didn’t 
know any such people, and J don’t 
want to. 

Slade: I know them now. I want you 
to meet them. I wanted to go to the 
opera to-night. It’s the first time grand 
opera’s come to our city in a year. 

Mary: Well, why don’t you go. 

Slade: A man can’t go everywhere 
always alone. 

To Mary’s urgings that he find him- 
self companions, and have an enjoyable 
evening, Slade’s answer is: “Think I go 


to grand opera for pleasure? A man’s, 


wife goes with him to such places and he 
meets the right kind of people. That’s 
what the opera is for—as far as I’m 
concerned—to meet the right kind of 
people. If a man’s family doesn’t go 
about with him, he’s an outsider!” 

As a final exhortation Slade remarks: 
“Tf you’d only try, Mary, you’d get used 
to things.” 

Mary: But what do I want to get used 
to ’em for? Dan, now you’re rich, why 
do you want to go into something else 
and make life hard for yourself all over 
again? 

Slade: Well, what do you want me to 
do—rust? Why don’t you march along 
with me, Mary? - 

Mary: If you’ré waiting for me you'll 
have to give it all up, Dan. 

And then she prepares to flee before 
the Stricklands arrive. Slade begs her to 
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go upstairs and dress and meet them. 
He wants Mary to go to the opera with 
the Stricklands, so that “ people can see 
he has a wife.”” Mary defends herself by 
saying that, first, she hasn’t any clothes, 
and, second, that Katherine Strickland 
is too much of a woman of the world for 
her to succeed in putting on “airs” 
before her. Slade tries to rouse her pride 
by begging her to refute the cartoon 
in Wesley Merritt’s paper, but it is use- 
less. Mary will not rise to the occasion. 
She insists that he must tell them she 
has a headache, and barely escapes run- 
ning into the Stricklands in the hall. 

Katherine immediately reveals her 
sympathy with ambitious men by com- 
mending Slade when he terms Denver 
“‘a good starting point:” 

Katherine: Ah! Here’s a man! He’s 
not going to let a town stand in his 
way! Oh, Mr. Slade, this city is Father’s 
Waterloo. He’s been a great disappoint- 
ment to me. That’s the worst of parents. 
We children never know. how they’re 
going to turn out. If Father had only 
listened to me, it would have been 
Washington for him, and Washington 
for me; but he wouldn’t cross the Dela- 
ware. He wouldn’t leave the West. If 
there’d only been a drop of Napoleon in 
Father. He got what he wanted and 
nothing ever stood in his path. I do 
love the way he rode over poor old 
Josephine’s heart—don’t you, Mr. 
Slade?—but Napoleon was right! Why 
should we let anyone hold us back? I 
wouldn’t. But Mother didn’t want to 
leave the West, so Father stuck to his 
town and friends, and his state, and 
now he stands back of himself and— 
what’s our American word? Oh— 
boosts, works for other men politically , 
and he wants to boost you, Mr. Slade! 

Then Senator Strickland phrases his 
daughter’s character in his eulogy of 
her to Slade. 

Strickland: Slade, my little girl—my 
big girl now—took her mother’s place 
when she was fifteen. She has gone 
along with me every inch of the way. 
Think that girl would go to bed election 
night? Never! It doesn’t make any 
difference whether I bring home one con- 
stitutent or ten to dinner, she’s always 
in the breech, at the head of the table. 
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Wesley Merritt and a coterie of the 
other neighbors are announced. Slade 
has sprung a coup. He has bought up 
adjacent property to the aristocratic 
section in which they live, and Merritt, 
who has just learned the news, calls 
to discover if it is true that Slade is to 
put up factories. Slade remarks that it 
is, and Merritt attempts to bluff Slade 
out of his project by threatening that 
his paper, The Western Power, will kill 
Slade’s gubernatorial chances; but he 
backs down when, on inquiry about the 
nature of the factories to be erected, 
Slade says: the 

Slade: Well, I was thinking of putting 
up glue factories. You see, I’m a very 


simple sort of fellow—don’t drink, 


don’t smoke, don’t keep yachts, or 
horses, don’t keep women, and—so I 
must do something, as I was saying to- 
day to Mrs. Slade. I don’t want to 


bother my neighbors. I’ll build high 


chimneys so the smoke wont trouble 
you, but unless you gentlemen can keep 
me «busy in some other way, why I’m 
going into the glue business. I’m a very 
active-man. 

Resting the glue factories, under 
promise of arbitration, Merritt and the 
other society leaders start for the opera 
in tow of Katherine and her father, 
leaving Slade with his lawyer, Rob 
Hayes, but not until Katherine has made 
her present position clear to Hayes. 

Hayes: Katherine I must see you. 
You’re still—er—there’s no foreigner 
on the scene is there, Katherine? 

Katherine: Bob, I don’t think now I 
shall ever marry. The more I see of men 
—Well, there never was but one man I 
could have got on with, and I haven’t 
lived in his time. 

Hayes: Who was the boy? 

Katherine: Strange—I’ve just been 
talking about him: Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Hayes: Good Lord, that fellow! 

Slade, in an immediately subsequent 
conference with Hayes, outlines to the 
young lawyer his intention to follow 
in Napoleon’s footsteps and his deter- 
mination not to let Mrs. Slade stand in 
the path of his ambitions. If Mary will 
not keep in step with the procession, she 
must be left behind. Hayes, who has 
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known them for years, and who loves 
Mrs. Slade, calls her ‘‘ Aunty” and feels 
indebted to her for motherly care during 
a long illness, expresses his disgust in the . 
face of Slade’s taunts of ‘‘ Young man, 
I made you.” 

Slade: You’ve given me a lot of good 
advice. I’ll give you some. Are you in 


‘love with Katherine? 


Hayes: Yes. Is that all? 

Slade: No; that girl needs a large pie 
with every one of her fingers in it. Bob, 
I’m sorry for you; your pie isn’t big 
enough. 

Hayes: Well, it’s my pie. Good night. 

Keen in his new ambitions, Slade 
crosses the Rubicon before he goes to 
the opera. He calls to Mary. Now that 
the guests are gone she comes down, and, 
ignorant of her husband’s real mood, 
tries by antiquated coquetries to turn 
him back to the lover of thirty years 
before. Slade hints vaguely at his new 
determination, Mary cannot realize 
his meanings. When Slade proposes that 
she shall go and live in the country, the 
unsuspecting woman, confident in the 
knowledge she has had of the Dan of 
years ago, does not even guess at what 
he means. It is only when he has left 
her that she begins to believe that he 
has been in earnest over their separa- 
tion, a knowledge that Hayes confirm: 
later. Then, and vainly, Mary tries to 
get into communication with Slade. He 
Will have nothing to do with her. He 
shares . his property with her, but, 
determined to make Katherine Strick- 
land his wife, will take nothing from 
Mary but a divoreé. His wooing of 
Katherine is brusque and business-like. 

Slade: Miss Strickland, you’ve done 
a lot for me in the last few weeks—while 
I’ve studied you, and think I under- 
stand you, in a way. The more I see of 
you, the more I think I’d like to make a 
—well, a bargain, with you; that doesn’t 
seem to be the right word, yet I think 
that’s what we’d call it. 

Finding Katherine doesn’t repel his ad- 
vances, Slade continues: “‘I never knew 
but one woman—well. That was Mrs. 
Slade. She’s a good woman, a mighty 
good woman, but we can’t—I never had 
a home, not a home like Strickland’s. 
When I have another house—that’ll te 
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what I’ll want. I want—headquarters. 
And I want a woman at the head of my, 
house that I can be proud of like Strick- 
land. In a couple of months, I'll stand 
free. I’d do all I could for a woman. 
Some day, I want-you to think over 
what I’ve said. Not just now. That’s 
for you to decide. That’s about all, I 
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Hayes: (ll tell you what I think of 
you ... You’re a bad woman. You’re 
as rotten as they make them. There’s 
no type of woman so low. You’re bad to 
the marrow. London and Washington 
and Paris have done for you. You’ve 
butterflied all over the world till you’re 
a heartless little ornament, junketing 
about from one-embassy to another 





guess. 
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Katherine: For a man who isn’t free, 
you’ve expressed yourself very clearly, 
Mr. Slade. A bargain isn’t a matter of 
sentiment, is it? So I’ll be frank when 
the time comes. I know just what you 
want of a woman. When you can go to 
my father free, there wont be any 
barrier in the way. 

Hayes’ denunciation of Katherine 
when she admits her future plans to him 
is as fierce as her protestations of love 
for the man she is throwing over. 


with all your pretty little cheating 
tricks and not a decent thought in your 
brain. 

While Slade and Strickland are buy- 
ing up the opposition, even to Wesley 
Merriit’s paper, which goes for the 
price of an European trip Mrs. Merritt 
is demanding, Mary Slade’s heart and 
head are busy. She, to her own notion, 
“gives in” and appears at a stag affair 
for Slade held at Strickland’s just as the 
political allies are concocting a well- 
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get his divorce for ‘‘desertion.”’ Dimly 
the whole situation dawns upon Mary. 
Slowly she learns that Dan is prepared 
to put another woman in her place as 
his wife the moment she grants him 
the divorce. 

Mary: My God! How am I a-goin’ to 
live out my life! I can’t, I can’t! I’m 
used to him, and now he’s going to have 
another woman near him. And I’ve 
lived with him all these years; I can’t 
help lovin’ him— 

Katherine, touched by Mary’s grief 
into quick shame at her own lack of 
womanliness in consenting to the “ bar- 
gain” with Slade, urges Mary to fight 
them all. Suddenly Mary’s womanly 
intuition tells her that it is Katherine 
that Slade is planning to marry. But 
when she is only the kinder to the girl, 
Katherine gives way, and therein Mary’s 
living room she is reconciled to Hayes. 
She is still clasped in Hayes’ arms, with 
Mary smiling approval, when Slade, 
coming to try persuasion on his wife, 
enters unexpectedly. The departure of 
Katherine and Hayes leaves Slade alone 
with his wife, but ignorant of what has 
transpired before his coming. Mary, 
realizing that the advantage is all hers 
now, lets Slade know that he is in the 
discard with. Katherine, and tells him 
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that he cannot return to his-old home, 
either. In spite of all his pleadings and 
protestations, Slade finds himself cast 
off by both women, but manages to win 


-the election and proceeds on an un- © 


mitigatedly valorous political career. 
Mary gets the divorce, to Slade’s dis- 
comfiture. He is known as “‘the divorced 
governor.” Day by day, he learns how 
much he loves his wife and longs for 
her. 

Two years pass: The trend of political 
sway brings Slade to New York as a 
“president maker.” There, in a Childs’ 
restaurant, at the close of a political 
meeting, he finds his wife; their re- 
conciliation is encompassed and they 
proceed to be remarried. 

Slade: I find I’m too old to make new 
friends. It’s what I’ve had that counts. 
It’s looking back, not ahead. I want to 
say right here that if I had it all to do 
again, I’d do differently; I’d do differ- 
ently. : 

Mary: Yes, I guess we’d all do it 
differently. I’d rather not have been 
born at all than not to have been the 
wife of Daniel Slade. 

Slade: You mean that? 

Mary: Yes, I do. 

Slade: Then that settles it. We’ve got 
to try again—we’ve got to. Come on. 


THE LURE OF THE BOTTLE 


WHEN NATE SPINGOLD crossed the Atlantic early this spring. to secure 
bookings for the coming season for the William Morris houses, he found himself 
one evening in a card game where the jackpot opener was made a brand-new story. 
The plot of the anecdote was to hinge on “ Pifflicated gentlemen with whom I have 
made little journeys.”” Mr. Spingold’s banner yarn was about a newspaper man. 
“‘T was once in the newspaper business, in Chicago,” coughed Mr. Spingold apolo- 
getically. “There was a man who worked on the same paper with me. He was a 
six foot Swedish gentleman, and when he really got to feeling happy, everybody had 
to look out. One night half a dozen of us strolling along Lake Shore Drive saw 
this chap backing away from the area door of the Franklin MacVeagh residence. 
That was before Mr. MacVeagh had gone to Washington to be the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Our friend was more thoroughly illuminated than a June sunrise, and 
his arms were stacked shoulder high with bottles, perfectly good and innocent 
bottles filled with milk and cream. Evidently he had been collecting them from 
doorways and window casements all the way up from the river. As soon as we were 
sure of our prey, we grabbed him and asked him what he was doing there and why 
he had the bottles. ‘Aw, go on, the bunch of you,’ he howled. ‘I’ve got a kind 
heart, I have! These rich bugs around here don’t need this milk. There’s babies over 
in the Ghetto just starving for this. I’m going to take it over to them. Let me alone, 
will you?’ Somehow he broke away, and vanished in the darkness. But from afar 
there came to us the clink of bottles—many bottles.” 
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| | Précoce.’’ That is the pet name 
which Paris gave her when she ap- 


peared with Nijinsky and Karsavina at. the 
Théatre du Chatelet. It fits her exactly; she is the 
wonder-child, the precocious girl, of the Russian 


ballet. She was eighteen then; she is twenty 
now; but she has not grown up yet, and “‘ La, 


Précoce’’ she remains, even though danc- 
ing for American audiences. 

Cnly three great Russian ballerinas 
have been seen in this country since 
the vogue of the Muscovite dance 
began; and of these Mlle. Lopoukowa is 
one. The others are Mmes. Pavlova and 
Sedowa, the former of greater, the latter 
of lesser, renown than “La Précoce.” 
Each has in turn been associated with 
that terpsichorean Apollo, Mikail 
Mordkin; Pavlowa as co-star, Lopouko- 
wa and Sedowa as satellites. The dainty 
Lydia, however, is the only one who 
promises to naturalize herself to the 
American stage; Pavlowa and Sedowa 
are birds of passage, fluttering back 
and forth across the ocean wherever the 
gold of managers gleams brightest. 

In private life Mlle. Lopoukowa is 
winsomely demure, with a hint of the 
eternal, melancholy of the Slav in her 


a 


“Ta Précoce” 


in her moods 
On the stage, 
and hands and 
began to move 
orchestral 
is a spirit of 
many forms— 
an eastern 
figure on a 


ei blue eyes; but 
naive as a child 


of merriment. 
when her feet 
lissome body 
in responsé to 
thythms, she 
beauty in 
a wood nymph, 
bayadere, a 
Grecian urn, a 


butterfly, a gay peasant bride of the 
steppes, a votary of the tragic muse. 
She is more herself, more truly ‘La 
Précoce,” however, in blithe and idyllic 
interpretations; a pastorale suits her 
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better than a baccha- Her talent brought her rapid promotion, first as 
nale. The semi-barbaric second sujet, then as premier sujet. Then she left 
strain of Muscovite. in- St. Petersburg for Paris to join Diaghilew’s com- 
heritance is softened in pany, which has been making history at the 
her; beneath the skin she Chatelet for several seasons past, and her world- 
is more fairy than Tar-’ § career began. 
tar. And while she clear- ¥ The triumphs of Mordkin and Pavlowa in 
. ly displays the : America tempted her, in company with a male 
artistic quali- : dancer of leading rank named Volinine, to the 
ties peculiar 1 land of dollars. She danced with Volinine at 
to her race, Fay the New York Winter Garden, and then on 
she also mani- . tour with that “Saisons des Ballets Russes”’ 
fests an elfin ; exploited by Messrs. Comstock and Gest. 
lightness such as *\. When Pavlowa and Mordkin found that 
is rarely found. |». their individual reputations were too weighty 
Mile. Lopou-  / ‘y “ei » to be linked together, she joined the 
kowa entered / 4 pee Srteem §=latter. Her most recent appearance was 
the school of / j "ae «that of this summer at Ravinia Park, in 
the Imperial Cn cal Chicago, as a divertisement during the 
Russian Sot intermissions of the concert programs by 
the Minneapolis ; 
Symphony 
and Theo- 
dore Thomas 
Orchestras 
This syl- 
phide has 


4 ‘ «tail some inter- 
ballet in St. ———— ‘-. é esting and 
Petersburg at : Ree / enlighten- 
the .age of rr Semee ing things 

: - to say about 

Russian danc- 

ing. She has the 

* traditions of the 

nine, and ¥ art at the tip of 

there re- =. her tongue, as well 

ceived ; : aig as its technique at 

the a one 4 | the tip of her toes; 

thor- ~,. - ; % / and she can explain, 

ough dis- Yeo y ‘very competently 

cipline in “aq, “ | and precisely, just 

choreography, y ; ) why the ballet has 

with French and ‘“ flourished in Russia so 

music as collateral % 

courses, for which that institution is —_ The Mote 
celebrated. At sixteen she took her place ae J Etudio, 
in the ranks of the ballet as coryphée. : nee 


- AN EASTERN BAYADERE, A GAY PEASANT BRIDE” OF THE STEPPES, A VOTARY OF THE 
TRAGIC’ MUSE 
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wonderfully and just how it has come to in- 
vade western Europe so successfully. 

‘“‘We are the children of Peter the Great,” 
she says with a laugh. “He brought the ballet 
into Russia, and he was his own dancing- 
master, as well.as his own ship-builder. It 
has been growing a long, long time, this art 
of ours — and you foolish Americans have 
just discovered it! 

“But to begin at the beginning: the Rus- 
sians are a race of dancers. The peasants 
dance much, to the music of the balalaika 
or the concertina. It is in our blood. We are 
natural dancers by birthright; but the tech- 
nique .of the ballet we got from’ France, 


thanks to Peter the Great, who wanted to 
civilize Russia. We have taken that artificial . 


technique and have blended it with the wild 
rhythms that are in the Russian 


heart. And so, in two hundred 
4 x years, we have developed a 
: a 6great art—I think the greatest 


art of all, because it combines 
three in one: 


Photographs by Moffett 
Studio, Chicago 


cf 


dancing, music and drama. 
You don’t want to hear very 
much about Tsar Alexis, who 
gave the Russian court ‘its 
first formal ballet in 1675. The 
Imperial Russian ballet didn’t 
really begin until 1735, when 
the Empress Anne brought a 
composer from 

Naples and a 
Frenchman 

from Paris to 

teach dancing at 

the court. The 

first pupils were 

military cadets 

and maids of 

» honor— 

children of 

noble- 


men; but 
“ that bal- 
| let -mas- 
-, ter—his name 
, was Landé — 
found _ that 
they weren’t 
very faithful 
in their 
work, so he 
trained 
children 
of the 


poorer RN 
classes }\ 
free. The 
Empress became in- 
terested and paid the 
expenses of their edu- 
cation, and thus the 
school was_ established. 
The Russian government 
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has been teaching dancing ever since. 
There are two schools, one in St. 
Petersburg, the other in Moscow; and 
you may take my word for it that to 
gain admission is»not easy. One must 
be appointed as a student by some 
official, just as is the case with your 
military college in America; and then 
one must pass an examination. The im- 
portant points are good looks, grace, 


health and intelligence; and no ugly : 


ducklings are admitted. The pupils 
must enter at the age of nine; at sixteen, 
if they have been good and learned their 
lessons and gone to church twice a week, 
they enter the ballet ; and then they have 
a job for life. At the age of 38 they must 
retire—sooner if they get old too fast; 
and they are pensioned off and settle 
down to live comfortably on.a nice little 
income. 

“The Russian ballet was just like the 
French and Italian ballets until Mon- 
sieur Didelot came along, in 1802. He 
was a Frenchman with advanced ideas; 
he believed that what we call plastique 
and mime were more important to the 
ballet than the artificial steps and fig- 
ures. In other words he taught that 
expressive attitude and pantomime were 
the essential things; that the dance 
must interpret, must mean something 
to the audience. He was a hundred years 
ahead of his time, that Monsieur 
Didelot, and Russia was lucky to get 
him. He is really what you Americans 
would call ‘the answer’ to Russian 
dancing. To prove his theory, he once 
staged Racine’s ‘Phédre’ in ballet 
form—and brought out all of its tragedy 
in pantomime. 

“Until about fifty years ago, however, 
many. of the leading dancers in the 
Russian ballet were Italians. It took 
that long to outgrow the foreign tradi- 
tions and to make the institution really 
national. But since then all.of our great 
dancers have been products of the 
school, to which none but Russians are 
admitted. 

“The Russian composers have also 
stimulated the growth of the interpreta- 
tive dance in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. They were the first to begin writ- 
ing program music in ballet form. The 
French and Italian ballet music was 
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always for some foolish operatic inter- 
lude which had nothing to do with the 
story; it was artificial. The Russians 
wrote orchestral ballets, independent 
of any opera. Tschaikowsky was one of 
the first to do it in his ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ 
staged in St. Petersburg in 1890, and 
‘Casse-Noisette,’ staged in 1892. Then 
came Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakow, ‘Gla- 
zounow ond Arensky. The works they 
wrote for the ballet are now being 
played by your symphony orchestras, 
for they are well worth hearing for the 
musie alone. 

“Now, here is a peculiar thing: Rus- 
sian ballet became a world-art Only after 
it broke away from Russia. Let me ex- 
plain. Five or six years ago there was a 
group of men in the Imperial Russian 
ballet who had daring ideas. They 
wanted to do new things. But having 
been a government institution for about 
two hundred years, the ballet was not 
to be trifled with, the old fogies said. So 
there was trouble, and jealousy, and 
criticisms in the papers, and all that 
sort of thing. ‘Very well,’ said these 
men, ‘if we can’t do these things in St. 
Petersburg without a fuss, we will do 
them in Paris.’ They took leave of 
absence and went to Paris, with a 
company from the Imperial ballet; and 
then it was that the vogue of Russian 
dancing really began to assume pro- 
portions of world-wide and serious signif- 
icance. 

“These people who have been con- 
ducting the Russian ballets at the 
Théatre du ChAatelet are the really great 
representatives of our art; but Americans 
know little about them. If they should 
come over here, however, you would 
stop talking about Mordkin and Pavlo- 
wa. They are: Serge de Diaghilew, the 
organizer and manager of. the ballet; 
Fokine, the choreographic director; 
Leon Bakst and Benois, artists who de- 
sign the costumes and scenery ; Tcherep- 
nin, the musical director; and Waslaw 
Nijinsky and. Mme. Tamar Karsavina, 
the leading dancers. They created the 
ballet of ‘Scheherezade,’ which we did 
in America in the ‘Saison des Ballets 
Russes,’ and other wondefful things. 
Their latest work, staged last summer, 
was ‘The- Afternoon of a Faun,’ with 








music by Debussy. It must have | 
been fine, for even Paris said that y 
it was beautifully immoral!” ‘\ 

With which astonishing remark, 
Mile. Lopoukowa paused for breath, 
having again demonstrated her right to 
the title of “‘La Précoce.” 

And she has other claims to that 
sobriquet; no less an authority than 
Alexander Lambert, for example, says 
that she is a virtuoso at the piano. But 
she was born to dance, and when she 
appears in Chopin’s “Butterfly” or 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘“‘The Swan,”’ she proves 
that in Russia dancing has been raised 
from its old station as merely a hand- 
maiden of the arts to an equal footing 
of sisterhood with the muses of painting, 
of sculpture, of literature and of music. 
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Tleard these Stories on 
Broadway 


Real facts concerning chorus girls; 

Rose Barnet employs her own orchestra; 

Why Marc Klaw goes abroad every year; 

_ The story of Louise Dresser and the stranger, 
And several other tales 


By RENNOLD WOLF 


| ID you ever “pick” chorus 
| D girls? It is one of the Rialto’s 
Aases principal activities in the good 


old summer time, and, while it is neither 
exhilarating nor edifying, it surely is re- 
plete with drama. 

Most of you who sit back comfortably 
in your orchestra chairs this season and 
more or less indifferently gaze upon the 
component parts of a musical comedy, 
constituting for you merely an evening’s 
entertainment, will not give a thought 
to the hardships and heartaches which 
the organization in front of you repre- 
sents. And of all the hardships and 
heartaches, ‘‘picking”’ chorus girls is 
the most cruel. 

Chorus girls are not, contrary to the 
prevailing opinion, a scarce commodity ; 
desirable chorus material is as hard to 
find in July and August as an actor with 


money. You will note the distinction. 
Managers who deal extensively in mu- 
sical productions, such as Klaw & 
Erlanger, F. Ziegfeld, Jr.. Cohan & 
Harris and A. H. Woods, require at the 
beginning of each season from one hun- 
dred to three hundred chorus girls, will- 
ing to go through an ordeal:of six weeks’ 
rehearsals in the hottest weather, for 
the purpose of earning from eighteen to 
twenty-five dollars a week when the 
production is finally launched. These 
girls must be pretty and shapely; they 
must possess a voice above the average 
in quality, and they must be able to 
dance. It is frequently easier to find ® 
competent prima donna than:a comely 
chorus girl. 

The customary procedure is for a 
manager, after deciding upon the num- 
ber of chorus girls to be employed, to 
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issue a general “call” through the vari- 
ous agencies, through the newspapers 
and through playerfolk generally for an 
assembly of applicants on a specified 
date. A large crowd is sure to be on hand 
on the day appointed. Many of them, I 
dare say, have been responding to these 
calls regularly for years, hoping against 
hope that one day the emergency will 
be so great that their shortcomings will 
be overlooked. 

In the course of preparing for the 
stage a musical play which I had helped 
to construct, I was present recently at 
one of these gatherings. Forty chorus 
girls were required for the production in 
question. Two hundred and fifty pre- 
sented themselves for sacrifice, and out 
of the entire haul only two were chosen. 

I think I have seldom witnessed a 
more sorrowful spectacle. It was easy 
enough to weed out about one half of 
the applicants with a single glance. 
Many of them were grotesque in appear- 
ance. Not a few by their clothing con- 

. veyed a suspicion of pots and pans. 
Several of them looked sickly, and most 
of them were obviously poor. 

Packed on the stage of the theatre 
where the selection was being made, 
‘they presented a sorry sight. With a 
wave of his hand the manager dismissed 
more than a hundred of the unfortunate 
young women. Those spared by this 
elimination were asked to remain, in 
order to go through that awful ordeal 
of “‘having their voices tried.” ~ 

At a piano sat the musical conductor. 
One after another of the young women 
was ordered to stand by his side and run 
the scale. Most of them were too fright- 
ened even to walk the scale. Not one in 
ten did herself justice, and many of 
them, as they stood pale and trembling 
in front of their frightened sisters in 
art, could not emit a sound. Several 
with voices true enough under favorable 
conditiors sang off key; a few bolted 
through the stage door when their turn 
for the test arrived. 

Despite this discouraging beginning— 
and it was by no means unusual—the 
complement of chorus girls was eventu- 
ally completed. A second, a third and a 
fourth call was issued. Each netted one 
or more who qualified. Others drifted in 
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singly and in pairs, and the alert musical 
director always hastened to give a hear- 
ing to those possessing the physical 
requisites. Indeed ‘‘picking”’ a chorus is 
one of the most troublesome phases of 
musical comedy production. 

’ And what of all the hundreds who are 
turned away? Many of them eventually 
obtain .a position, if not just the sort 
they desire, at least in the ranks of a 
minor organization. The popular-price 
burlesque managers cannot afford to be 
so particular. Their companies. are al- 
ways on tour and are always required 
to give two performances a day. The 
desirable Broadway chorus girl objects 
to travel and resents more than two 
matinées a week. Also the manager of 
burlesque companies cannot afford to 
pay Broadway salaries, and Fritzi 
Scheff wouldn’t be considered by him 
especially desirable if she didn’t happen 
to look well in tights. 

Therefore, don’t believe all the stories 
of the ease and luxury of chorus girl 
life. There are chorus girls who own 
motor cars and who sail for Europe each 
spring, but there are many more who 
can scarcely afford a street car ride. 


ROSE BARNET IS PREPARING 


REFERRING again to the summer 
preparations for the fall productions, 
the trouble and expense to which Rose 
Barnet is going in order to assure the 
success she craves are worthy of men- 
tion. 

Unlike the poor creatures who as- 
semble for the ‘‘picking’’ ordeal, Miss 
Barnet toils not, neither does she spin, 
except when the mood seizes her. She 
is comparatively a newcomer on Broad- 
way, although she is known abroad, 
where she accumulated grand opera 
aspirations and as comprehensive a 
répertoire of motor cars as one may find 
outside of a garage. In stooping to light 
opera, as she is doing in accepting an 
engagement in ‘‘The Woman Haters’ 
Club,” Miss Barnet is making a con- 
cession which she feels will be justified 
only by the biggest of personal triumphs 
on the night she faces the metropolitan 
critics for the first time. 

Miss Barnet’s apartments in West - 
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End Avenue are elaborate on a scale 
commensurate with her personal em- 
bellishment. Every comfort known to 
the prima donna. species has been in- 
stalled, but Miss Barnet has gone still 
farther in the interests of her art. She 
is the only prima donna on record who 
maintains her own orchestra for the sole 
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the difficult Viennese score while she 
makes trials for altitude. 

To be sure, the cost of the orchestra 
per week exceeds her salary for a similar 
period, but Miss Barnet is not controlled 
by’ sordid motives. The applause—if 
any—at the opening performance, and 
the newspaper laudation the following 





ONE OF THE SNAP-SHOTS OF MARC KLAW AND HARRY BISSING TAKEN ABOARD THE Olympic 
BY JANE HALL 


purpose of accompanying her while she 
practices the trills and roulades of the 
score with which she is concerned. 
Most prima donnas would be over- 
joyed to have the constant service of a 
skilled pianist to render their accom- 
paniments. Miss Barnet, on the contrary, 
has placed under contract an orchestra 
of twelve musicians which regularly 
meets at her apartments, and plays 


morning—if any—will be compensation 
sufficient for this extravagance. 


OCEAN LUCKY FOR KLAW 


Marc Ktraw, of the firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger, has gone to London again, not 
on any particular business, but because 
the superstition of showmen bids him to 
go. Transatlantic voyages have hereto- 
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fore proven extremely lucky to Mr. 
Klaw, and, therefore, to his firm. 

On his return trip two years ago he 
met Ivan Caryl, the composer. Mr. 
Caryl was bringing with him the books 
and scores of two musical pieces for sale 
in America. One of them was “ Marriage 
a la Carte;” the other was ‘‘The Pink 
Lady.” In smoking-room conversation, 
Mr. Caryl mentioned the two plays, and 

. Mr. Klaw chose “‘The Pink Lady” for 
his firm, As everybody now knows, it 
proved to be one of the most profitable 
musical plays in theatrical history. Mr. 
Klaw did not choose “ Marriage a la 
Carte,” but the Liebler Co. did—to 
their prodigious sorrow. 

. On another trip Mr. Klaw laid the 
foundation of negotiations which led 
to the purchase by his firm and Harrison 
Grey Fiske of “Kismet,” the biggest 
dramatic success of the season. Still 
again, while crossing the Atlantic, Mr. 
Klaw acquired the rights of ‘‘ The Count 
of Luxembourg,” which promises to 
rival in popularity Franz Lehar’s other 
great success, “The Merry Widow.” 
Therefore, Mr. Klaw is not to be blamed 
for trying again. 

He is the more retiring member of his 
firm, and Miss Jane Hall, who was a 
fellow-passenger on the Olympic, has 

‘sent to America snap-shots of the 
distinguished theatrical magnate, show- 
ing him enjoying sweet slumber on deck. 
Accompanying Mr. Klaw is Harry Biss- 
ing, Klaw & Erlanger’s chief electrician, 
who is to take up his residence in Berlin 

‘as their foreign representative. 


LOUISE DRESSER WAS HOSPITABLE 


THERE is no denying that Louise 
Dresser, vaudeville’s very fairest come- 
dienne, is hospitable. If any doubt of 
her kindness to the stranger within her 
gates ever existed, it was dispelled the 
other day by her conduct at her country 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Miss Dresser, perhaps you know, is 
the wife of Jack Gardner, now an actor, 
once a race track plunger and man of the 
world. Their beautiful summer home 
was completed only this spring, and 
there they live, as happy as the Cupids 
on a valentine. 
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One day during thesummer the | 
telephone bell rang, and the maid re- — 
ported that a man was asking for Mr. 
Gardner. In her husband’s absence Miss ~ 
Dresser responded. 


“This is Mrs. Gardner,” she said. 


‘““Mr. Gardner has gone to town, and. — 


will be back shortly.” 

“T am Coleman, an old friend of your 
husband’s from the West,” replied the 
voice. ‘‘I amin New York for the day, 
and thought I should like to see him. 
Perhaps you have heard him ‘speak of 
me.” 

‘“‘N-no,”’ answered Miss Dresser, ‘‘I 
can’t say that I have, but he will be glad 
to see you, I’m sure. Come up here any- 
way. You can catch the 11:15 at the 
Grand Central Station, and Mr. Gar- 
ner is sure to be here soon.”’ 

“Thank you, I shall,” said Mr. Cole- 
man. 

An hour later the stranger ouepented 
himself. Mr. Gardner had not yet re- 
turned, but Miss Dresser greeted the 
man cordially, and urged him to wait. 

“It’s been a number of years since 
I’ve seen Jack,’’ said Mr. Coleman. 
“He wrote me that he had been married 
and had moved to Mt. Vernon, I found 
his name in the telephone book. And so 
you're his wife?” 

Miss Dresser acknowledged the honor. 

“You must be much younger than 
Jack,” continued the caller. “Let’s 
see, he must be nearly forty-five, isn’t 
he?” 

“Heavens no,” said Miss Dresser. 
“‘Jack’s only a little past thirty.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Mr. Coleman. 
““That’s what he tells you, is it? Let’s 
see, Jack had passed thirty. when we 
were in Cuba together, and that was 
more than ten years ago.”’ 

‘“Why, he never told me he had been 
to Cuba,’ exclaimed Miss Dresser. 

“Holding out on you there, too, is 
he,’”’ chuckled Mr. Coleman. ‘Well, 
there was a little sefiorita down there 
who became pretty fond of Jack.” 

“He said I was the only woman he—’”’ 
began Miss Dresser. 

“Qh, of course,” interrupted Mr. 
Coleman, ‘‘but don’t you mind. You’re 
probably the only one now.” 

Thus the conversation ran along, 
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Miss Dresser learning many incidents 
of her husband’s life of which she had 
been ignorant. She learned, for instance, 
that Mr. Gardner had whipped an 
insolent street car.conductor in Cin- 
cinnati; that he at one time played a 
tuba horn in Ashtabula’s village. band; 
that once he had even studied for the 
ministry. 

This information filled Miss Dresser 
with mingled feelings of surprise and 
annoyance. However, Mr. Coleman 
showed unmistakably that he was fond 
of Mr. Gardner, and she was eager. to 
have her husband’s friend like her. The 
luncheon hour arrived, but not Mr. 
Gardner, and Miss Dresser invited Mr. 
Coleman to lunch with her, assuring 
him that her husband would return 
shortly. 

After the-luncheon, she conducted 
Mr. Coleman about the grounds, telling 
him little domestic secrets, and inviting 
him to prolong his visit in the East 
and spend a week at their home. 

The honk of a motor horn. inter- 
rupted the conversation by notifying 
Miss Dresser that Mr. Gardner was 
returning. She instructed Mr. Coleman 
to wait on the veranda, while she ran 
down the path to greet her husband. | 

“Oh, Jack,” she exclaimed, as her 
husband clambered out of the car: “I 
have a surprise for you. Who do you 
think is paying us a visit?” 

“Give it up,” replied Mr. Gardner. 

“Why, your old friend, Mr. Cole- 
man,’’ said Miss Dresser. 

“Who?” demanded Mr. Gardner. 

“Mr. Coleman, the man with whom 
yu went to Cuba. Don’t you remember 
pleving in the band with him in Ashta- 
bula?” 

“‘T never was in that one-night stand 
in my life,”’ replied Mr. Gardner. “And 
I never had a friend named Coleman. 
This man is—” 

But Miss Dresser had fainted. When 
she regained consciousness, Mr. Gard- 
ner helped her to the house, where Mr. 
Coleman sat complacently on the veran- 
da. 

“How dare you tell Mrs. Gardner 
you are an old friend of mine?” de- 
manded Mr. Gardner in threatening 
tones. 
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“T never did,” replied Mr. Coleman. 
“T never saw~you before in my life. 
Who are you?” 

“T am Mr. Jack Gardner.” 

“Not the Jack Gardner I knew,”’ 
admitted the stranger. ‘There is some 
mistake.” 

Explanations and investigation fol- 
lowed, and Mr. and Mrs. Gardner 
learned for the first time that another 
Jack Gardner had recently moved into 
a residence on the outskirts of Mt. 
Vernon. 

When the stranger had made his 
apologies and was taking his leave, 
Mr. Gardner said: 

“T can forgive you everything but 
that tuba horn in an Ashtabula band. 
I was, when a young man, a member of 
a band, but it was in Detroit, and I 
played an E-flat cornet.” 


“BUSTER ” COLLIER OBEYED ORDERS 


“Buster” Corer, the same being 
William Collier, Jr., is, through his as- 
sociation with player-folk, wise beyond 
his years. Despite his precociousness, 
his father decided that a common- 
school education could do him no harm, 
and he recently entered the youngster 
at the village school of St. James, Long 
Island, where the Colliers’ country place 
is located. 

Collier, the elder, was exceedingly 
anxious about his son’s conduct at 
school, and warned him to be polite and 
thoughtful at all times. 

‘Now, whatever the teacher asks you 
to do, Buster,” said Mr. Collier, “you 
must obey her promptly.” 

The young man promised. 

At the end of the first week the teach- 
er, a young woman, thus addressed the 
class: 

“T hope all you little ladies and 
gentlemen like your school. Now, all of 
you who love your teacher will please 


stand up.” 


“Buster” promptly arose, and to his 
amazement, as he looked around, dis- 
covered that he was the only pupil who 
had responded. 

“Of course,” he blurted out to the 
boy nearest him, “I had to be the 
boob.” 
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HENCE “DIE FRAUENFRESSER ” 


By the time these Chronicles reach 
type, ‘‘Die Frauenfresser,’’ under an 
English title, will be an established. 
theatrical fact in America. If it 
should prove to be the big suc- 
cess predicted, A. H. Woods, 
its producer, will shudder 
when he thinks how nearly he 
came to relinquishing his rights 
to the piece. 

“Die Frauenfresser’’ is one 
of numerous Viennese music- 
al plays which have at- 
tracted the attention of 
American managers ever 
since ‘‘The Merry Wid- 
ow” earned a_ million 
dollars for Henry W. 

Savage. The piece had 
been presented in Vien- 

na and Berlin with 
moderate success, and 
the New York agents 

of the authors had sub- 
mitted the manuscript and 
score to Woods. On general 
principles he paid the agents 
$1000 for an option on the 
American rights up to a 
certain date. 

The production of the piece 
involves an outlay of at least 
$25,000, and, as he thought 
snore seriously of the invest- 
ment, Woods grew apprehen- 
sive. He read and re-read the 
manuscript, and while he 
thought the libretto abounded 
in comedy and contained an 
interesting story, he was doubt- 
ful if the subject was one popu- 
lar in this country. The day ap- 
proached when he must make 
another payment or sur- 
render his option. The 
agents informed him that 
several other managers 
were eager to snap up the rights, but, 
being an experienced showman, Woods 
was not influenced thereby. 

The night before the date of the ex- 
piration of the option Woods was sitting 
in a Broadway restaurant with a party 
of friends. Around the table were 
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gathered Raymond Hubbell, Wallace 
Owen, Walter J. Moore and Jean 
Schwartz. It-was long past midnight 
when the men showed signs of tiring. 
“Td like some sleep,” remarked 
Woods, ‘‘but I know that when I 
get'in bed, I shall be restless all 
night.” 
“What’s troubling you?’ 
asked a member of the party. 
“T hold an option on a Viennese 
opera, and I can’t decide whether 
. or not to exercise it. The op- 
tion expires to-morrow. The 
book seems pretty good, 
but I can’t tell how it 
would hit a New York 
audience.” 
“What. is the music 
like?” asked Schwartz. 
“T never heard the 
score played,” replied 
Woods. 
“Why don’t you?” 
suggested Schwartz. 

“Let the quality of the 

music influence you onc 
way or the other.” 

Schwartz is one of the 
most successful of all popu- 
lar song writers and a 

skilled pianist. 

“By George, I will,” said 
Woods. ‘‘My option expires 
at noon. Come to my office 
in the morning, Jean, and 

run over the score for me.” 

“Can’t do it,” replied 
Schwartz. ‘‘I leave town 
early in the morning.” 

“Let’s do it now,” said 

Woods, who knows no regu- 
lar office hours. - 

Schwartz consented, and 
the others promised to go 

along. Woods’ office is in 

the Putnam Building, at 

Broadway and _  Forty- 

third street. On the 
ground floor is Shanley’s big restaurant, 
and since the office building entrance is 
locked at midnight always, the only 
chance of gaining entrance was through 
the restaurant. At that hour the 
restaurant was likely to be closed. 

Into a taxicab jumped the party, and 
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‘the chauffeur was ordered to drive at 
top speed to the Putnam Building. 
Only a few lights were burning in the 
restaurant when they arrived, and 
sleepy waiters were piling chairs on the 
tables. 

Woods rattled the outer door vigor- 
ously. The head waiter, thinking the 
party desired a late supper, shook his 


head ominously. Again Woods signaled, . 


this. time holding a five-dollar bill 
against the glass of the door. The bait 
proved too tempting; the waiter admit- 
ted them, and they walked up the stairs 
to Woods’ office. 

A minute later Schwartz was pound- 
ing out the melodies of ‘‘ Die Frauen- 
fresser.”’ 

“Great!” exclaimed one of the audi- 
ence. 

“ Prettiest waltz I have heard in a 
long time,”’ said another. 

“Better than the score of ‘Gypsy 
Love,’’’ remarked a third. 

“That settles it,” said Woods; “I 
produce this piece.” 

Six hours later he sent for the agents, 
paid over the required amount, signed 
contracts, and immediately began active 
preparation for producing ‘‘ Die Frauen- 
fresser.”’ 


FIELDS CATCHES HIS FIRST FISH 


ALTHOUGH one of the most. amusing 
skits ever presented by Weber & Fields 
was a scene in which the two come- 
dians angled for ““German carp” with 
limburger cheese for bait, Lew Fields 
never held a genuine fishing rod in his 
hand until last week. 

Weber always has been the fisherman 
of the firm, and he is a thirty-third 
degree member of the local branch of 
the Izaak Walton Union. The smaller 
man of the pair has looked upon his 
partner’s ignorance of fish and their 
habits with a contempt that sometimes 
took the form of sarcastic repartee, and 
when he announced one hot day re- 
cently that he was going to Bayshore, 
Long Island, on a fishing expedition, 
Fields timidly asked permission to ac- 
company him. 

“What do you know about catching 
bluefish?”’ asked Weber scornfully. 
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t must. be. easy ‘to catch them,”’ 
replied Field. “All you do is chuck in 
the worm and wait.” 

“That shows your. ignorance,” re- 
torted Weber; “but you may come 
along, for I’m not feeling very well and 
need a good laugh.”’ 

In the party that started out the fol- 
lowing morning were Weber, Fields and 
their wives. The luck that ‘usually at- 
tends a novice came to Fields. He had 
scarcely thrown his line over the rail of 
the smack when he felt a vigorous tug. . 
Bluefish, as any angler will tell you, 
object strenuously to being landed. 

“It’s a porpoise,” exclaimed Fields, 
as he began to pull. 

“You can’t catch porpoises this way,” 
said Weber contemptuously. 

“Then it’s an elephant’s hind foot,” 
ventured Fields. At length, the fish, 
weighing a little less than three pounds, 
was drawn into the boat. Fields made 
no effort to conceal his delight. 

“That’s not a regular fish,’ said 
Weber. “‘ What do you think it weighs?” 

Fields looked over the fish critically. 

“T should say about sixteen pounds,” 
he answered; ‘‘or possibly eighteen.” 

“Two: pounds and fourteen ounces,”’ 
announced Weber, as he removed the 
fish from the scales. 

“‘T wish my butcher weighed his meat 
on scales like those,’’ commented Fields, 
with an attempt at sarcasm. 

The day’s total catch was one hundred 
and ten fish. Fields pulled in seven of 
them. Now he is an ardent devotee of 
the sport, and says he never will be 
satisfied until he has caught a sperm 
whale on a fly. 


ANNOYED FRANCINE LARRIMORE 


PERHAPS you recall the cunning little 
bride in ‘‘Over Night” last season. The 
part was played by Francine Larrimore, 
a niece of Jacob Adler, the distinguished 
Yiddish actor, and a young miss who 
has been on the stage ever/since she 
gave up bottled goods as her regular 
diet. 

She is something under twenty years 
of age, and passes easily enough for 
sweet sixteen back of the footlights. 
Her girlishness is her chief charm and 
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the quality that especially recommended 
her for the réle of the demure, blushing 
bride in ‘Over Night.” 

Miss Larrimore established herself 
for the summer at a hotel near Griffin’s 
Corners, N. Y., in the Catskills. 

One day, attired in the shorter and 
less cumbersome skirts of an earlier 
period of her existence, she was busily 
engaged in digging in the flower bed in 
front of the hotel, when an old gentle- 
man who had arrived that morning 
called to her from the veranda. 

“Little girl,’ said the old man, “will 
you do an errand for me?” 

“T—I don’t think I quite under- 
stand,” replied Miss Larrimore. 

“‘T want you to go over to the village 
store and buy me a paper of smoking 
tobacco,”’ continued the old gentleman. 
“T’ll give you a penny for it.” 

“A penny,” exclaimed Miss Larri- 
more, with flashing eyes. “I’ll have you 
know that I am a leading woman in one 
of Mr. Brady’s companies, and earn 
one hundred dollars a week.” 


THE RISE OF AUGUSTIN MACHUGH 


ONE year ago Augustin MacHugh 
was an actor, whose chief apprehension 
was that he might lose his position with 
the Keith & Proctor stock company, 
which brought him forty dollars a week. 

When Mr. MacHugh sold “Officer 
666” to Cohan & Harris he still clung 
to his forty-dollar job. Right up to the 
day of rehearsals he held fast, and when 
he resigned he was gladdened by the 
assurance that if the worst should hap- 
pen he might return at his old wage. 

The worst didn’t happen, as the the- 
atrical world is fully aware. ‘‘Officer 
666” proved to be the big farce success 
of the season, and as the royalties from 
two productions began to roll in, Mr. 
MacHugh looked about him with a 
sense of curiosity he never had felt 
before. A few months ago he went to 
London to inspect the city. 

Later in the summer returning voy- 
agers brought news of MacHugh in 
Paris. He had taken luxurious apart- 
ments in that lively city, and had given 
a housewarming which was the talk of 
the restaurants. Edmund Russell; poet, 
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esthete, artist and what-not, was there, 
garbed as an Oriental prince. Edna 
Wallace Hopper was one of the most 
conspicuous guests, in a daring Pierrot 
costume. 

Mrs. Amy Gouraud, herself the 
originator of the ‘Elephant Dinner,” 
dazzled with her strings of pearls and 
emeralds, and Ethel Levey placed on 
exhibition a gown which architecturally 
baffled all description. Then came 
Anna Held, also in costume, and Mme. 
Frances, Broadway’s modiste, both ar- 
rayed to represent a combination of the 
Aurora Borealis and a rainbow. 

The principal literary diversion of the 
night was Turkey-Trotting. 


ZIEGFELD’S NEAR-WINDFALL 


F. ZIEGFELD, JR., glanced up from 


‘his desk and saw a strange woman 


standing on the threshold. She was 
about forty-five years of age, dressed in 
execrable taste and plain enough almost 
to be a caricature of a withered spinster. 

“I’m terribly busy,” said Mr. Zieg- 
feld gruffly. 

“This is important,” said the woman, 
stepping forward into the office. 

“Well, please be brief,’”’ commanded 
Mr. Ziegfeld. “What is it?” 

The woman took a seat near the desk, 
and looked at the manager significantly. 

“Would you be interested,” she 
asked, “‘in starring a beautiful woman, 
young and talented, and one with 
enough money to finance the venture ?”’ 

“Did you say money?” asked Mr. 
Ziegfeld. 

“Loads of it,” replied the woman. 

“Here, take this other chair; it’s far 
more comfortable,” said Mr. Ziegfeld. 

“You are sure you said money?’’. 
continued Mr. Ziegfeld. 

The woman nodded. 

“And do you represent her?”’ 

“T do,” replied the woman. ‘The 
entire matter is in my hands.” 

“Young and beautiful and talented?”’ 
pursued Ziegfeld. 

““Nodoubt of that,’ replied the woman. 

“Who is she?” he asked eagerly. 

“Tt is I, myself,” tittered the woman. 

Ziegfeld has gone to Atlantic City to 
recuperate. 

















The Plans 


for the New Season 





Just what plays are to be pro- 
duced, what actors and actresses 
are to get the plums— and why 





By JOHNSON BRISCOE 





ERE we are again, entering 
upon a new theatrical season, 
|“ I] one which gives every indica- 
tion of being notably interesting and 
thoroughly worth while. 

There will be more important pro- 
ductions made than ever before in the 
history of the American theatre, which 
somewhat sweeping statement may eas- 
ily be verified by simply watching devel- 
opments. The dramatist, ‘rather than the 
actor, will be more to the fore, and the 
wide variety in the entertainments to 
be offered gives us a very free choice. 
Dozens of new theatres are being built 
through the country; there seems to be 
a marked interest, a keen alertness, in 
everything pertaining to the playhouse, 
and though this season brings about that 
managerial bug-bear, Presidential Elec- 
tion, it seems to have had little or no 
effect upon our stage producing firms. 

Only see what we have before us: 

Billie Burke has secured one of the 
rare plums of the season, having been 
chosen by Charles Frohman to play the 
title réle in Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
latest play—his forty-first, by the way— 
entitled, “The Mind-the-Paint Girl.” It 
is a story of English stage and society 
life; showing the effects of marriages 
between musical comedy actresses and 
titled youths, and, at this writing, it looks 
like one of the safe bets of the season. 

William Faversham has determined 
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to gratify a long-cherished ambition and 
is going to venture upon a most elab- 
orate and pretentious production of 
“Julius Cesar.” He himself will play the 
role of Marc Antony, and surrounding 
him will be such notable names as: Ty- 
rone Power as Brutus; Frank Keenan, 
Cassius; Fuller Mellish, Julius Cesar; 
Berton Churchill, Casca; Arthur Etli- 
ott, Trebonius; Julie Opp, Portia; and 
Suzanne Sheldon, Calpurnia. After a 
month’s preliminary tour through Can- 
ada, his New York season, played prob- 
ably at the Lyric Theatre, will open No- 
vember 4. As against the rather remote 
chance of public indifference to this re- 
vival, Mr. Faversham holds in reserve 
a drama, by Monckton Hoffe, entitled 
‘‘Panthea,” which its author describes 
as, “the most important play I have 
written.” 

Margaret Anglin has professed great 
faith in a new Edward Sheldon play, by 
title “Egypt,” a thoroughly modern 
play, with the scenes laid in New York 
and Georgia. It will be staged under the 
master hand.of George Foster Platt. 
Miss Anglin, now numbered among the 
independent star-managers, will appear 
in the Shubert theatres. 


John Drew’s New Play 


JOHN DREW, for his twenty-firs: 
consecutive ¢-ason as a Charles Froh- 





. 
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man star, will offer ‘‘The Perplexed 
Husband,” a comedy by Alfred Sutro, 
which has a long run of twenty weeks at 


Wyndham’s Theatre, London, to its ¥g 


credit. This play treats of the Ad- 
vanced Woman question in quite 
an amusing way, there being 
three excellent women’s réles, 
which are to be played here 
by: Mary Boland, nowin her 
fifth year as Mr. Drew’s 

leading woman; Ni- 

na Sevening, who 

comes from Lon- 

don, though she 

was not in the 

cast of this play 

on the other side; 

and Alice John, an 
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local stock company,. where it had a re- 
markable run of over two months. With 
the proper sort 
of material, 
this actress 
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BILLIE BURKE MARTIN BROWN 


SOME OF THE STARS OF THE NEW SEASON 


tress whose work shows a_ steady 
growth and development. There are but 
seven characters in all in the play. 
Laurette Taylor, whose artistic 
achievements are a source of constant 
pleasure, is to re-enter the stellar ranks, 
this time under Oliver Morosco’s direc- 
tion. The vehicle selected for her use 
will be “‘Peg o’ My Heart,”’ a comedy 
by J. Hartley Manners, which Miss 
Taylor recently produced in Los An- 
geles for trial purposes, supported by a 


should develop into one of our most 
popular and best-paying stars. 

John Mason is to wear the Charles 
Frohman stellar colors for the first time 
this season, the medium for his début 
being ‘The Attack,” by Henri. Bern- 
stein, which has been a notable success 
at the Gymnase Theatre, Paris, where 
Lucien Guitry had the leading réle. To 
play the heroine in this piece, Mr. Froh- 
man is importing Martha Hedman, a 
young Swedish actress. 


York 














Annie Russell has planned a most 
wonderfully elaborate season’s com- 
paign, indeed, the most ambitious and 
richly promising of her busy and varied 


career. As the star and: chief moving - 


spirit of the Annie Russell Old English 
Comedy Company, she plans to revive 
several of the classics, chief among them 
being “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“She Stoops to Conquer” and “The Ri- 
vals,” with the addition of various oth- 
ers from time to time. More than this, 
ste is to have practically a New York 
theatre of her own, to be called the Prin- 
cess, situated on Thirty-ninth Street, 
under the management of the Shuberts, 
it being a bijou-like affair, seating but 
three hundred people. Oswald Yorke 
will be her principal support. He is also 
producing the different plays, having 
gained his training in this field in Eng- 
land, under the admirable F. R. Benson. 
Prominent in the company will be the 
clever Beatrice Herford, who is making 
her début as a professional actress, play- 
ing parts like Mrs. Hardcastle and Mrs. 
Malaprop. The scenery, which is to be 
marked with simplicity and good taste, 
has been designed by Albert Herter. 
The New York season will open No- 
vember 11th and will continue at least 
nine weeks, after which a tour of the 
leading cities will be made. Not in a 
long time has any theatrical venture 
sounded more hopeful or more promis- 
ing than this. 

Robert Mantell will continue to inter- 
pret the Shakespearean réles with which 
his name has long been identified, Shy- 
lock, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othello, 
Brutus, and Richard III, under the di- 
rection of William A. Brady. In addi- 
tion he is to be seen in “Charlemagne 
the Conqueror,” by Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy, with the chance of the further 
addition to his répertoire of Tennyson’s 
“Becket,” with which the name of Sir 
Henry Irving will always be associated. 
Agnes Elliott) Scott will continue as 
Mr. Mantell’s leading woman. 

Mrs. Fiske, whose name will ever bé 
synonymous with the best in drama, 
expects great things of a new Edward 
Sheldon play, a dramatist who fitted her 
admirably upon a previous occasion. 


James K. Hackett has in reserve no- 


less than five plays. He will continue to 
present “The Grain of Dust,” which, 
though New York would have nothing 
to do with it, was phenomenally success- 
ful in other cities, while his new plays 
will be: “The Man on Horse-Back,” by 
Booth Tarkington ; “The Temptation of 
Anthony,” by Brandon Tynan; “The 
Game of Masks,” by Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk ; and a new piece, a sequel to “The 
Squaw Man,” by Edwin “Milton Royle, 
Mr. Hackett has wisely surrounded 
himself with an unusually strong sup- 
porting. company, the names of which 
include E. M. Holland, Joseph W. Her- 
bert, Frazer Coulter, Frank Burbeck, 
Charles Lane, Luke Martin Vaughan 
Trevor, Albert. Dantzer, Daniel Jarrett, 
Jr., Elaine Innescourt, Mrs. Thomas - 
Whiffen, Olive Oliver, Eva Vincent, 
Lily Cahill, Mabel Inslee, and Wilda 
Mari Moore. 


Frances Starr in New York 


FRANCES STARR: probably ap- 
proaches the season with a calm and un- 
ruffled mind, for she will not venttrre the 
perils: of a new piece, having visited 
many of the leading cities last season in 
“The Case of Becky,” by Edward 
Locke, which she will now show to 
New Yorkers for the first time. She will - 
spend the greater part of the season at 


. the Belasco Theatre. 


Robert Hilliard, who has not had new - 
material for some time, has renewed 
his contract with Klaw and Erlanger, 
who are to offer him in a dramatization 
of the detective story, “The Argyll 
Case,” made by Harriet Ford and Har- 
vey J. O’Higgins. It is said that the 
piece is peculiarly suited to the require- 
ments of this star. 

Maude Adams, having, we hope, laid 
aside for all time any ambition to shine 
in the barnyard type of drama, is going 
to make a most extended tour in the 
evergreen “Peter Pan,” visiting many 
towns where the play is still a novelty. 
There is small likelihood that she will. 
offer anything new, although Mr. Froh- 
man holds in reserve for her a J. M. 
Barrie play—his first long play since 
“What Every Woman Knows”—which 


_will be called “The Legion of Leonora.” 
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But there is small chance that this will 
receive a hearing before a. full year 
hence. 

Lewis Waller, who within a .single 
season, has become a»most .important 
factor in American theatricals, is gomg 
to offer “Henry V” for the-first time.in 
twelve years in New York. It has long 
been.one. of his most successful bills .in 
London and.he has. most. optimistic 
hopes. for it here. Daly’s Theatre. will 
be. the scene of the undertaking, and the 
role. of the Princess Katherine willbe 
played by. that also new, but tremendous- 
ly popular, favorite, Madge Titheradge, 
Mr, Waller also holds. out hopes of.a 
possible “Romeo and Juliet” reviyal, 
while-pending these ambitious plays. he 
may. bring out a comedy or two. 

Grace George, who has, had a most 
forlorn time of it the past year or two 
in the matter of acceptable starring ma- 
terial, seems to be a bit vague as to what 
she will.do, as these lines are written. 
As always in her case, rather a notable 
campaign has. been outlined for her, but 
its fulfillment. remains to. be. seen. For 
instance, she is. slated to appear in.a 
Chinese play, “Turandot,” which Pro- 
fessor. Max Reinhardt produced most 
successfully, in Berlin last. season. 
Should this, not be forthcoming, she will 
then fall back upon, so we are.told, one 
of three plays, written respectively by 
Avery Hopwood, Horace Collins and, 
in collaboration, Edward Sheldon and 
Harrison .Rhodes—not .to mention a 
fourth play,.“The Woman of It,” writ- 
ten by, the announcement says, “a noted 
English dramatist.” ’ 


Sothern- Marlowe “Farewell” 


E. H. SOTHERN and Julia Mar- 
lowe continue their serene Shakespear- 
ean way, with unruffled calm and tre- 
mendous profit. Their. repertory. will 
consist of their seven regular set favor- 
ites—“Romeo and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” 
“As You Like It,” “Macbeth,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Twelfth 
Night,” and “The Merchant of Venice,” 
Whether they will add to this list “Cym- 
beline” and “King Lear” remains to be 
disclosed. Rumor has .mentioned both 
plays, as. well as. “Richelieu,” a part 


which Mr. Sothern has ,played. before, 
but it would. seem to be rather poor 
fare for Miss Marlowe. These stars 
will retire. permanently from the stage 
in 1914, 

».Madame Nazimova should find her- 
self happily placed in the. dramatization 
of “Bella Donna,” made. by. Robert 
Hichens himself and James Bernard 
Fagan. This was one of the. great suc- 
cesses Of the past London season, pro- 
duced at St. James’. Theatre by Sir 
George. Alexander, with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in the name part, and. it should 
do.very well.over here. 

George J,, MacFarlane,.who has made 
the, most.extraordinary strides forward, 
through. his, performances in.the recent 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, is soon to 
be seen at.the head of his own company, 
a possibility of which. he never even 
dreamed a year ago. Under the joint di- 
rection of the Shuberts and William A. 
Brady, he isto blossom. forth in an 
Irish play, “Shan Magan,” written by 
George H. Jessup, of which great things 
ane expected. 

Mrs,. Leslie Carter, having wept riv- 
ers of. tears through. twenty years of 
her stage career, is now going.to show 
her talents..as a comedienne, the play 
selected.by her manager, John Cort, be-. 
ing an adaptation from the German of 
Eberhard Buchner, by Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk, to. be called “Whom Does Helen 
Belong To?” 

Laura Hope Crews, after long service 
in the ranks, is to be promoted. to stellar 
honors, under the.direction of. Klaw and 
Erlanger, who have secured a play for 
her by A..E, Thomas. If only it proves 
to be a comedy, with a réle as. suited to 
her as the one she played in this same 
author’s “The Rainbow,” Miss Crews 
should find little difficulty in establish- 
ing herself permanently among. our pop- 
ular stars. 

Robert Loraine. is returning to this 
country, under the Liebler management, 
and, somewhat strangely, he_will begin 
his season in the same play and theatre 
as when he last appeared on Broadway 
—namely “Man and Superman,” at the 
Hudson Theatre. There should be con- 
siderable vitality left in, this play, if 
properly .acted, and there are a great 











many important cities where it has nev- 
er been played. Later on Mr. Loraine 
may offer something new, from the pen 
of Justin Huntley McCarthy. 

Ethel Barrymore, for the first time in 
her entire professional career (aside 
from a single season spent in Sir Henry 
Irving’s company), will not be managed 
by Charles Frohman this season. In- 
stead, she is going to make a most rad- 
ical change, having been booked for a 
three months tour in the leading vaude- 
ville theatres of the West, presenting 
Barrie’s marvelously clever sketch, 
“The Twelve-Pound Look.” Later, it 
is said, she will return to the Frohman 
fold, probably some time in January, 
appearing in a new play written espe- 
cially for her. Maybe so. 


Arnold Daly’s Plans 


ARNOLD DALY, whose independ- 
ent managerial plans are not wholly to 
be depended upon nowadays, says that 
he will bring forward shortly a play, en- 
titled “Lorenzo the Magnificent,” an 
Italian tale of the fourteenth century, 
by the Italian poet, Sembenelli. Besides 
this he will also offer “The Deluge,” by 
the Swedish dramatist, Henry Berger, 
“as well as a piece in which William 
Shakespeare is the central character, 
written especially for him by two Amer- 
ican playwrights.” It all sounds very in- 
teresting, but somewhat vague and in- 
definite, so we can only wait and see 
which of these materialize. 

Marie Tempest, probably after the 
season is fairly under way, has prom- 
ised to return to these shores, offering 
first “At the Barn,” by Anthony P. 
Wharton, with an Arnold Bennett play, 
“The Honeymoon,” neatly tucked away 
in case of emergency. She has been 
playing in London the past year in both 
pieces, with the greatest success, and 
she would be gladly welcomed upon her 
reappearance here. 

Marie Doro, temporarily at least, has 
climbed down from her stellar perch 
and is to reappear under the Liebler 
direction in the title réle in “Oliver 
Twist,” in which she does some of the 
best work of her career. Before the sea- 
son’s close, so Charles Frohman says, 
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she is to return to his management, ap- 
pearing in New York in several one-act - 
plays, by such distinguished writers as 
Shaw, Barrie and Pinero. 

William Hodge knows perfectly well 
that ‘it will be many a long day before 
he finds another play as well suited to 
his peculiar talents as “The Man from 
Home,” so he is starting out for his 
sixth consecutive season in this Tark- 
ington-Wilson classic. Of course he de- 
clares that he will offer a new piece 
about the middle of the season, but one 
cannot help but accept the statement 
with some skepticism. _ 

Madame Simone will return to us for 
another visit, which should be cause for 
rejoicing. A comedy drama, of the 
Louis XVI period, by Louis N. Parker, 
will be her chief offering, and, as it has 
been written specially to fit her talents, 
the venture should prove worth while. 
She will be seen in all the leading cities, 
an undertaking denied her last season 
because of her unsatisfactory répertoire, 

David Warfield has found a keen 
public interest in his portrayal of “The 
Return of Peter Grimm,” one of the 
most extraordinary plays of the period, 
and it should serve him well for an ad- 
ditional year or two. 

Clara Lipman, who seems to act only 
when the spirit moves her, will reappear 
at the head of her own company, under 
the direction of Werba and Luescher, in 
a comedy written by herself, in collabor- 
ation with Samuel Shipman, to bear the 
title of “It Depends On the Woman.” 
Considering that Miss Lipman is both 
star and co-author, the title is one hap- 
pily apropos. 

Fiske O’Hara is to seek favor in the 
better class of houses this season, under 
the direction of Augustus Pitou, Jr., 
who hopes to- have him numbered 
among our most popular and profitable 
exponents of the Irish drama. His play, 
“The Rose of Kildare,” has been spe- 
cially written for him by Edward Paul- 
ton and Charles Bradley. : 

Among the happy, successful stars of 
last year, those whose plays were re- 
ceived with such favor that they will not 
require new material for another sea- 
son at least, mention may be made of 
Otis Skinner in “Kismet,” George Ar- 
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liss in “Disraeli,” Henry Miller in “The 
Rainbow,” Walker Whiteside in “The 
Typhoon,” William H. Crane in “The 
Senator Keeps House,” Thomas W. 
Ross in “The Only Son,”: Louis Mann 
in “Elevating a. Husband,” Francis 
Wilson in “The Bachelor’s Baby,” Dus- 
tin Farnum and William Farnum in 
“The Littlest Rebel,”’—each heading 
-his own company in this play,—Rose 
Stahl in “Maggie Pepper,’ Margaret 
Illington in “Kindling,” and Charlotte 
—s in “The Trail of the Lonesome 
ine.” 


Many Plans Incomplete 


OF COURSE, as these lines are 
written quite some time before the sea- 
son is actually under way, many of our 
important players have not yet complet- 
ed their plans, so by the time this is 
printed you may possibly be fully con- 
versant with the arrangements made by 
such stars as William Gillette, William 
Collier, Holbrook Blinn, Chauncey Ol- 
cott ,Cyril Scott, Edmund Breese, An- 
drew Mack, Edward Abeles, Henry 
Woodruff, Frank Daniels, Jefferson De 
Angeles, Victor Moore, Sam Bernard, 
Blanche Bates, Viola Allen, Henrietta 
Crosman, Helen Ware, Nance O’Neill, 
May Irwin, Blanche Walsh, May Rob- 
son, Fritzi Scheff, Louise Gunning, 
Marie Cahill, and Lulu Glaser. 

The number of important special pro- 
ductions to be made this season will be 
greater than ever before, plays in which 
no one particular actor will be starred 
or featured above his associates. 

“Fine Feathers,” a drama by Eugene 
Walter, under the direction of H. H. 
Frazee, was the first important pro- 
duction of the season, opening the mid- 
dle of August at the Cort Theatre, Chi- 
_ cago. Just fancy a cast in which there 
will be no advertised star, containing 
such names as Robert Edeson, Wilton 
Lackaye, Max Figman, Rose Coghlan, 
Lolita Robertson, and Amy Sumers. 

“The Daughter of Heaven,” accord- 
ing to all reports, is going to be one of 
the biggest and most ambitious efforts 
ever tried upon the American stage. It 
is a Chinese play, by Pierre Loti, adapt- 
ed for our stage by George Egerton 
(who happens to be Mrs. Golding 
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Bright, in private life), and is to run 
the season through at the Century Thea- 
tre, under the Liebler direction. The 
production will be a lavish one in every 
detail, and the cast contains hundreds 
of people. The leading man will be Basil 
Gill, an Englishman, many years in Sir 
Herbert Tree’s company, but he does 
not come as an-entire stranger to us, 
having appeared here as long ago as 
1896, playing the Christian martyr, 
Titus, in “The Sign of the Cross.” 

“Just Like John,” a farce by George 
Broadhurst and Mark Swan, will be 
among the early openings, due to start 
things rolling at the new Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre. It is a William A. Brady 
offering, and prominent in the cast will 
be Walter Jones, Wilfred Clarke, Louis 
Massen, Florine Arnold, Helene Lack- 
aye, Diva Marolda, and Helen Robert- 
son. 

“Milestones,” a drama by Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knoblauch, will be 
imported from London, where it has 
made an almost sensational success, be- 
ing conceded to be about the best play 
produced there in years. The action cov- 
ers a period of fifty-two years, retain- 
ing the same characters throughout, the 
first act being laid in 1860, the second 
in 1885 and the third in the present 
year. The American rights have been 
secured by Klaw and Erlanger and 
Joseph Brooks, and so great is their 
faith in it that they will start two com- 
panies here, opening simultaneously the 
middle of September in New York and 
Chicago, the casts to be made up wholly 
of English actors. 


Belasco’s New Play 


“THE GOVERNOR’S LADY” will 
be the first new David Belasco produc- 
tion of the season, opening at the Re- 
public Theatre. Written by a new play- 
wright, Alice Bradley, it had a fort- 
night’s trial in Philadelphia last spring, 
where it bore every indication of hav- ° 
ing a long life. Emmett Corrigan will 
have the réle of the governor, which is 
said to afford him admirable opportuni- 
ties, while the part of his wife will give 
Emma Dunn the best chance she has 
ever had. 








“An Aztec Romance” will introduce 
a newcomer, Orestes U. Bean, into the 
dual capacity of author and manager. It 
will be provided with especially elabo- 
rate settings, and an unusually strong 
cast, including Edwin Arden, R. D. 
MacLean, Robert Warwick, Charles B. 
Hanford, Clifford Leigh, and Minnie 
Tittell Brune, the comparatively little 
known American actress who for the 
past ten years has been playing with the 
greatest success in Australia and Eng- 
land. This piece will open in Philadel- 
phia in September, with the hope of a 
Broadway booking soon after. 

“The Master of the House,” a com- 
edy by Edgar James, which had a short 
lease of life last season, is to be revived 
by the Shuberts, being the opening bill 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. The agree- 
able reports which have preceded it in- 
dicate a pleasant evening’s entertain- 
ment. The cast contains such names as 
Florence Reed, Grace Reals, Helen 
Reimer, Mary Servoss, Eva Randolph, 
Ella Rock, Forrest Robinson, Malcolm 
Williams, Ralph Morgan, Pedro de Cor- 
doba, Frederick Esmelton, Ben Grah- 
am, and Laurence Eyre. 


A Suicide Play 


“THE NEW SIN,” a somewhat dar- 
ingly original play, has been secured by 
the Liebler Company, it being a pro- 
nounced London success, where it was 
produced last. February, at the Royalty 
Theatre. Written by B. MacDonald 
Hastings, its general theme is a justifi- 
cation for  self-destruction—certainly 
delicate ground to tread upon—and 
there is not a female réle in the piece! 
At least, it should create considerable 
discussion, 

“The Honor of Japan,” by Paul 
Athelme, is one of Charles Frohman’s 
promises for the season. To quote that 
manager’s own words, “My most elab- 
orate production in America will be 
‘The Honor of Japan,’ the French play 
upon a Japanese subject, which has been 
successful at the Odeon in Paris. There 
will be more than two hundred people 
in the cast, and the play will require 
sixteen sets of scenery, following Jap- 
anese designs.” This piece, which was 
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produced at the Odeon on April 17 last, 
tells rather a gruesome tale, in which 
“hara-kiri,’ figures prominently and, 
with Oriental fidelity, shows the effects 
of vengeance upon the guilty. 

“The Five Frankforters,” which title 
has nothing in the world to do with a 
certain humble article of food, seems 
like a sure Shubert venture. It is an 
adaptation from the German of Carl 
Rossler, by Basil Hood, in which five of 
the leading characters are residents of 
Frankfort; hence the title. It-was first 
produced in London last May, at the 
Lyric Theatre, where it registered an 
instantaneous success, and there is 
every reason to suppose that it will do 
well here. 

“The Model” is the title finally de- 
cided upon for Augustus Thomas’ new 
play, which had a short trial last spring, 
under the name of “When It Comes — 
Home.” It will be the opening bill at 
the Harris Theatre, and the title réle 
has been entrusted to that admirable 
young actress, Chrystal Herne. 


Another Scotch Comedy 


“A SCRAPE OF THE PEN” is a 
firie representation of what success will 
do for a man. Its author is Graham 
Moffatt, a name wholly unknown to us 
a year ago, but, thanks to the terrific hit 
scored by his “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
managers are falling over themselves in 
their efforts to secure his plays. “A 
Scrape of the Pen,” a Scotch story, will 
be produced at Weber’s Theatre, under 
the direction of Weber and Fields, Sep- 
tember 25, and its London premiére, at 
the Comedy, is scheduled for a week or 
two earlier. In both instances the casts 
will be made up exclusively of Scotch 
actors. 

“Little Women,” which Marian de 
Forest has dramatized from Louisa Al- 
cott’s book, would appear to be almost 
a sure gold mine for its producer, Wil- 
liam A. Brady, provided the author has 
retained the book’s quaint charm. The 
New York engagement will occur at the 
Playhouse. 

“Within the Law,” by Bayard Veil- 
ler, has quite a lengthy Chicago run to 
its credit, so it may be assumed that 
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New Yorkers will give it a kindly wel- 
come, when it opens at the new julian 
Eltinge Theatre. The original cast will 
be shaken up a bit and the list of names, 
as it now stands, includes Orme Cal- 
‘dara, William B. Mack, Charles Abbott, 
Wilton Taylor, Brandon Hurst, Ken- 
neth Hill, William A. Norton, Leander 
de Cordova, John Willard, Arthur Eb- 
bitts, Cyril Courtney, Jane Cowl, 
Georgie Lawrence, Minette Barrett, 
Florence Nash, Catherine Tower, and 
Martha White. 

“Our Wives,” a farce-comedy, by 
Frank Mandel and Helen Kraft, will be 
one of Joseph M. Gaites’ offerings. It 
has had a week’s stock company trial 
and weathered the storm, so Mr. Gaites 
has secured the piece, in which Henry 
Kolker will play the leading part. 

“The Ne’er Do Well,” which has long 
been one of Rex Beach’s most popular 
stories, has been put into play form by 
Charles Klein, and will be produced at 
the Lyric Theatre, September 2nd, by 
the Authors’ Producing Company. Hale 
Hamilton and Katherine Kaelred are 
slated to share the center of the stage. 

“Fanny’s First Play,” as these lines 
are read, will be in the midst of its sev- 
enteenth consecutive month at the Lit- 
tle Theatre, London. It is the latest 
product from Bernard Shaw’s - pen, 
and the Shuberts hold the American 
rights, with the promise of a New York 
production by the middle of the season, 
the English cast to be imported intact. 

“June Madness,” a drama by Henry 
Kitchell Webster, which had a very 
brief hearing in Chicago last season, at 
the hands of the Drama Players, has 
been secured by Winthrop Ames as one 
of his managerial ventures. Two of the 
members of the original cast have been 
retained by Mr. Ames, these being Hed- 
wig Reicher and Renee Kelley. 


“Ready Money” Goes East 


“READY MONEY,” which proved 
a most surprising success when pro- 
duced in Chicago late last season by H. 
H. Frazee, will be flourishing in both 
New York and London by the time 
these words are printed. James Mont- 
gomery, the author, thus finds himself 
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numbered among our most sought after 
playwrights, and it is safe to wager that 
any future output from his pen will be 
promptly and eagerly produced. 

“The Whip,” by Cecil Raleigh and 
Henry Hamilton, will be the first of the 
enormous Drury Lane melodramas to be 
seen here in several years, the rights to 
this country having been secured by 
William A. Brady. He will offer the 
piece at the Manhattan Opera House, 
with Marie Illington, who has never act- 
ed here, playing the leading comedy 
character réle. It is a huge undertaking, 
with over a dozen most elaborate scenes, 
the principal one being a race course, 
with a horse-race in action, and it is ex- 
pected to restore this form of drama to 
favor again. 

“The Herfords,” from the pen of 
clever Rachel Crothers, is a sure Liebler 
promise. It has been played on tour with 
quite some success, and now New York- 
ers are asked to pass judgment upon it. 

“Primrose” is the title of still another 
new Edward Sheldon play, one which 
Winthrop Ames has held in reserve for 
some time, and he will give it particular 
care and attention this season, having 
engaged an especially notable cast. 

“Little Miss Brown” is the title of 
another Brady promise for the season, 
this being a comedy by Philip Bartholo- 
mae. It will be seen in New York, at 
the. new Forty-eighth Street Theatre, 
after the season has progressed some- 
what, and for the leading male réle Wil- 
liam Morris has been engaged. 

“Alice in Wonderland” may—and 
again it may not—be seen behind the 
footlights sometime during the winter. 
The prolific Edward Sheldon is said to 
have made a satisfactory dramatic form 
of the famous story, and Charles Froh- 
man will be the manager interested. 

“Anatol,” by Arthur Schnitzler, is 
to be conspicuous among the Winthrop 
Ames offerings. A special adaptation of 
this merry tale has been made by Lang- 
don Mitchell, and in the name part John 
Barrymore will have the chance of his 
career thus far. From here, this looks 
like an assured success. 

Space will not permit a detailed ac- 
count here of some of our other man- 
agerial promises for the season, the 
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greater number of which will undoubt- 
edly not come to pass, so you may take 
these mentioned below simply for their 
surface value. William A. Brady says he 
will produce :“Hindle Wakes,”by Stan- 
ley Houghton ; “The Dust of Egypt,” by 
Alan Campbell, son of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell; “Prunella,” by Laurence 
Housman and Granville Barker; “The 
Light,” by Philip Bartholomae; “The 
Man Who Found the Way,” by Jules 
Eckert Goodman; “Sixes :nd Sevens,” 
by Thompson Buchanan; “The Corre- 
spondent,” by Alice Leal Pollock and 
Rita Weiner; “+ House Divided,” by 
Allan Davis ; “Sisters of Fear,” by Jules 
Eckert Goodman ; “In God’s Country,” 
by Hayden Talbot; “The Brute” (in 
conjunction with F. Ray Comstock), by 
Frederick Arnold Kummer; and two 
other plays by Granville Barker, 
“Waste” and “The Voisey Inheritance.” 
By no means least, this manager also 
hopes to bring out the latest Drury Lane 
pantomime, “Hop o’ My Thumb.” 
John Cort announces for production 
“C. O. D.,” a farce, by Frederick Cha- 
pin, and “Ransomed,” a drama, by 
Theodore Burt Sayre and Cleveland 
Rogers.. H. H. Frazee says he is going 
to show us “Married Life,” by Jackson 
D. Haag,the Pittsburgh dramatic critic, 
and “An Enemy to Society,” by Wilson 
Mizner and George Bronson Howard. 
Klaw and Erlanger hope to increase 
their revenue through the medium of 
“Lola Montez,” by Preston Gibson, and 
“A Plain Woman,” by Eugene Walter. 
Cohan and Harris have confidence in: 
“Queed,” dramatized from Henry Syd- 
ney Harrison’s novel, by Winchell 
Smith; “The Other Man,” by Eugene 
W. Presbrey; “Stop Thief,” by Carlyle 
Moore; and “The Polish Wedding,” 
adapted from the German by George V. 
Hobart. Winthrop Ames may possibly 
add to his activities by a production of 
“Rutherford and Son,” a recent London 
success, by K. G. Sowerby, as a young 
English woman- prefers to have her 
name upon the play-bills. Oliver Moros- 
co may bring out a dramatization, by J. 
Hartley Manners, of Jeffrey Farnol’s 
novel, “The Money Moon,” and he 
long ago promised us “The Fox,” by 
Lee Arthur, Charles Frohman, among 


many other announcements, has said 
he will soon produce: “Primerose” and 
“The Heart Decides,” two French adap- 
tations, by Cosmo Gordon Lennox; 
“Doormats,” by Hubert Henry Davies; 
“Chains,” by Elizabeth Baker, which 
Porter Emerson Browne is to adapt to 
American conditions; “The Guards- 
man,” by Ferenc Molnar, and a special 
revival of Pinero’s “The Amazons.” 


Some of the Old Favorites 


AMONG the assured successes of 
last and other seasons which will be 
seen behind the footlights again this 
year, mention may be made of: “The 
Garden of Allah,” with Lawrence Butt 
and Dorothy Donnelly; “Bought and 
Paid For,” (four companies), “Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,” (three companies), 
“Oliver Twist,” with Nat Goodwin and 
Constance Collier, “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” “The Bird of Paradise,” “The 
Woman,” “The Greyhound,” “The Di- 
vorce Question,” “The Blue Bird,” “A 
Romance of the Underworld,” “Officer 
666,” (three organizations),“The Talk- 
er,” “The Million,” “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” “The Common - Law,” 
“Excuse Me,” “Baby Mine,” “Every- 
woman,” “The Concert,” “Pomander 
Walk,” “The Girl in the Taxi,” “The 
Fortune Hunter,” “Sumurun,” “Mutt 
and Jeff,” “The Round-Up,” and “Ben- 
Hur.” 

The light opera and musical comedy 
stage will be as well represented as ever, 
indeed slightly more so, as this form of 
stage entertainment seems especially 
popular just now. 

Emma Trentini will enter upon her 
third starring season, under Arthur 
Hammerstein’s management, in a new 
comic opera, “The Fire Fly,” by Otto 
Hauerbach, with music by Rudolf — 
Friml. Her supporting company will in- 
clude Arthur Deagon, Craig Campbell, 
Sammy Lee, Henry Vogel, Marie Hor- 
gan, Ruby Norton and Vera de Rosa. 

George M. Cohan proposes to con- 
tinue starring himself in a play in which 
he also figures as author, librettist and 
producer. It has a most characteristic 
title, “Broadway Jones.” 

Elsie Ferguson is going to return to 
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her early love, light opera, but this time 
in a stellar capacity. She has been select- 
ed by Klaw and Erlanger for the title 
réle in Franz Lehar’s new piece, “Eva,” 
which they will produce upon an elabo~ 
rate scale. 

Clifton Crawford is finally to be ele- 


vated to stellar glories, after most able. 


service in the ranks, and, under the di- 
rection of Henry B. Harris, Inc., will be 
seen atthe Park Theatre in “My Best 
Girl,” by Channing Pollock and Ren- 
nold Wolf, with music by Augustus 
Barrett and the star himself. 

Elsie Janis. and Montgomery and 
Stone, with Joseph Cawthorn featured 
in their support, will be a remarkably 
strong combination, to be fathered by 
Charles B. Dillingham, presenting a 
new musical piece, the particulars of 
which have been withheld up to this 
moment. 

Donald Brian will start the season in 
“The Siren,” supported by Julia San- 
derson, though along about January he 
will offer “The Marriage Market,” a 
continental musical success. At the 
same time Miss Sanderson will make 
her first appearance at the head of her 
own, company, Charles Frohman hav- 
ing selected for her initial venture “The 
Sunshine Girl,” with book, music and 
lyrics by Paul Rubens, assisted in the 
book by Cecil Raleigh and the lyrics by 
Arthur Wimperis, which is now enjoy- 
ing phenomenal prosperity at the Gaiety 
Theatre, London. 

Lina Abarbanell, after being heavily 
featured for several years, is finally to 
come into her full stellar own, having 
arranged with John Cort to appear in a 
new opera, by Pixley and Luders, en- 
titled “The Gypsy.” 

Lionel Walsh is still another new 
star of this season, after a short pre- 
liminary tour with Alice-Lloyd in “Lit- 
tle Miss Fix-It.” His managers, Werba 
-and Luescher, have selected as his ve- 
hicle “Mr. Popple,” a musical comedy, 


by Paul Rubens, which was produced in 


London several years ago. That fas- 
cinating French woman, Dolle Delnart, 
whom we saw briefly at the Winter 
Garden last winter, will be his chief 


support. Agee 
Christie MacDonald and Mizzi Hajos, 
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two other Werba and Luescher stars, 
will appear in eastern and western ter- 
ritory respectively each in that wonder- 
ful success, “The Spring Maid.” Before 
the season’s close, however, they have 
each been promised a new opera. 


Carle and Williams 


RICHARD CARLE and Hattie 
Williams form a remarkably strong co- 
stellar combination, at the hands of 
Charles Frohman, their offering being 
“The Girl from Montmartre,” which is 
really that gay farce of yesterday, “The 
Girl from Maxim’s,” given a musical 
setting. They should work very well to- 
gether, and one cannot but heartily 
commend Miss Williams for her wis- 
dom in returning to the musical come- 
dy stage, wherein she has given great 
pleasure in times past. 

These stars and productions, to con- 
tinue another season, need no word of 
introduction : Kitty Gordon in “The En- 
chantress,” Blanche Ring in “The Wall 
Street Girl,’ Gaby Deslys in “Vera 
Violetta,” Raymond Hitchcock in “The 
Red Widow,” Eddie Foy in “Over the 
River,” James T. Powers in “Two Lit- 
tle Brides,” Julian Eltinge in “The Fas- 
cinating Widow,” Al. Jolson in “The 
Whirl of Society,” Tom Lewis in “The 
Yankee Prince,” Harry Bulger in “The 
Flirting Princess,” and George Damerel 
in “The Heart Breakers.” 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of the Shu- 
berts, will make a coast to coast tour, 
their repertory being “The Mikado,” 
“Pinafore,” “Patience,” and “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance.” This remarkably 
well-balanced organization includes De 
Wolf Hopper, Eugene Cowles, George 
J. MacFarlane, Arthur Aldridge, Ar- 
thur Cunningham, Blanche Duffield, 
Kate Condon, Viola Gillette, Alice 
Brady, and Louise Barthell. 

“The Count of Luxembourg,” is 
again promised us by Klaw and Erlang- 
er, this time with the theatre, company 
and opening date announced. We are to 
see it first at the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre, September 16th, and prominent in 
the cast will be Thomas D. Richards, 
who plays the title part, Ann Swinburne, 











Frances Cameron, Gladys Homfrey (of 
the original London cast), Fred Wal- 
ton, Frank Moulan, George W. George, 
Harry W. Smith and William C. Reid. 

“Somewhere Else,” by Avery Hop- 
wood, with music by Gustav Luders, 
will be Henry W. Savage’s chief mus- 
ical offering of the season. It is said 


to be the biggest undertaking of his . 


managerial career and will be replete 
with mechanical surprises. 

“The Merry Countess,” a new ar- 
rangement of Strauss’ “The Bat,” by 
Gladys Unger, with lyrics by Arthur 
Anderson, will be running merrily at 
the Casino when you read this. The title 
role will be played by the talented Jose 
Collins, and in her support will be 
Maurice Farkoa, A. W. Bascomb, 
Claude Flemming, and Mabel Burnege, 
imported from the London cast, as well 
as that remarkable dancer, Martin 
Brown, and the Dolly sisters. 

“The Glass-blowers” will be the first 
John Philip Sousa opera in some years; 
the book and lyrics have been written 
by Leonard Lieling. The manager in- 
terested will be John Cort, and the 
premiére will occur in Boston, the fore 
part of October. 

“The Charity Girl” was one of the 
season’s earliest openings, getting under 
way at the Studebaker Theatre, Chi- 
cago, before July had disappeared. 
Written by Edward Peple, with music 
by Victor Hollaender, the manager be- 
ing George W. Lederer, the piece has 
a most excellent cast, consisting of 
Ralph Herz, Claude Gillingwater, Ro- 
land Bottomley, Henry Fink, Dick Tur- 
pin, Marie Flynn, Annabelle Whitford, 
Edna Aug, Blossom Seeley, and Flor- 
ence Morrison. 

“Her Left Shoulder” is the rather 
giddy title selected by Klaw and Erlang- 
er for a new musical piece, by Barr and 
Guillemand, which C. M. S. McLellan 
has adapted for our stage, with music 
by Ivan Caryll, this being the same 
quartet which stood sponsors for “The 
Pink Lady.” Frank McIntyre will have 
the chief comedy réle, and the New 
York engagement will be played at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre. 

“The Merry Widow Remarried,” 
book by Max Hanish and music by Carl 
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von Wegen, was another early Chicago 
attraction, holding forth at the Colonial 
Theatre. The manager was Max Faet- 
kenhaur, and the prima donna réle fell 
to the lot of Adelaide Norwood. 


Another Importation 


“THE JUNE BRIDE,” adapted 
from a foreign source by Edgar Smith, 
with music by Edmund Eysler and 
lyrics by E. Ray Goetz, will be pro- 
duced by Weber and Fields, purely as 
a managerial venture. Individually, Mr. 
Fields will offer “The Sun Dodgers,” 
by Smith and Goetz, with music by A. 
Baldwin Sloane, in which George W. 
Monroe will appear, while Mr. Weber 
will again send out “Alma Where Do 
You Live?” with Grace Dew in the 
title réle. 

Weber and Fields, as star actors, will 
continue another season, presenting a 
burlesque of their familiar sort, two of 
those prominent in their support being 
Marie Dressler and Nora Bayes. 

“The Dove of Peace,” a genuine 
comic opera, by Frank Damrosch, will 
visit all the leading Shubert houses this 
season, including a lengthy metropolitan 
run at the Broadway Theatre. 

A. H. Woods will have a greater 
number of musical plays than ever be- 
fore, some of them being: “Tantalizing 
Tommy,” with Elizabeth Brice and 
George Anderson; “The Woman Hat- 
er’s Club,” with Dorly Gilba and Walter 
Lawrence; “A Modern Eve,” with 
Adele Rowland and William Norris; 
“The Lady in Red;” “Limousine 
Love;” and “The Widow Wise.” 

Florenz Ziegfeld will show us his an- 
nual entertainment, “The Follies of 
1912,” while “A Winsome Widow,” 
with Frank Tinney and Dorothy Jar- 
don, will visit the principal cities. The 
star-cast of “Robin Hood,” with Bessie 
Abbott, Walter Hyde, Florence Wick- 
ham, and Edwin Stevens, will continue 
to delight us, while Henry W. Savage 
will revive two of his perennial favor- 
ites, “The Prince of Pilsen,” with Lot- 
tie Kendall and Jess Dandy, and “The 
Merry Widow,” with Mabel Wilbur and 
Charles Meakins. 

A somewhat busy season, eh? 










“My Actress Wife’= 


HOW | MET HER, HOW 
| COURTED AND MARRIED 
HER—AND HOW WE 
SPENT OUR HONEYMOON 











HAVE 
| ] never be- 
lieved in 


love at first sight, 
and yet this is the 
only way in which 
I can account for 
my marriage to 
Robinette Wood, 
one rainy Sunday 
afternoon, in Fred- 
ericksburg, V ir- 





HIS is the first of a 

series of short stories, 
each complete in itself, which 
will tell the adventure in 
matrimony of a young college 
man who married a chorus 
girl, and became a chorus 
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ericksburg one 
Saturday after- 
noon to see a per- 
formance of the 
Adelaide Stevens 
Associate Play- 
ers—a cheap rep- 
ertory company 
they were. Tod- 
hunter knew a girl 
in the troupe; he. 
was about my own 











ginia, just eleven 





age and he found 





years ago. Per- 

haps one explanation, and the one my 
family have always accepted, is that I 
was only twenty years old at the time. 
Robinette gave her age as eighteen, 
and really was twenty-two. And in those 
days she was known as _ Roberta 
Woods, 

It was I who changed her name 
to Robinette, and induced her to drop 
the “s” of her surname; it was Marcus 
Gold who, later, when she first blos- 
somed forth as a star, cut Robinette to 
Robin. And there you have it all at 
first hand. I am Robin Wood’s hus- 
band. You who have seen her name in 
electrics outside of the Vendome The- 
atre, in Thirty-ninth Street, just east 
of Broadway, probably never knew 
that Miss Wood possessed a husband. 
Nevertheless I am he; for there has 
never been a divorce—for the life of me 
I don’t know why. 

I was getting ready to go back to 
Princeton, my last year at the univer- 
sity, when a friend of mine, Harry Tod- 
hunter, asked me to go down to Fred- 


it difficult to keep 
to himself the marvelous news that he 
was acquainted with an actress! 

In the first place I should say that 
I lived in Washington, in which city I 
was born and where my father held a 
very good position in the Government. 
I am the oldest of three boys and was 
christened Anthony Webb Randolph. 
The family is a Maryland one. 

I remember I told my father that I 
was going to spend the week-end with 
the Todhunters, in Georgetown; in- 
stead, I met Harry in the old Pennsyl- 
vania station on the Avenue and we 
went down to Fredericksburg, arriving 
in time for the evening performance. 
After the show that night I was intro- 
duced to Robin, and the four of us 
went to the old Exchange Hotel, where 
we had a little supper and remained up 
until two in the morning. 

When I tumbled into bed with Tod- 
hunter, much the worse for the even- 
ing, I said to him: 

“Old fellow, I’m going to marry 
Roberta Woods. Never mind 
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A ‘Real-Life Story 


WRITTEN WITHOUT EM- 


‘BELLISHMENT BY THE 
HUSBAND OF A PROML 
NENT ACTRESS OF TO-DAY 








what they'll say; I 


HE names used in this 
narrative are necessarily 








Fredericksburg 


am!” Harry Todhunter 

I = ies “ fictitious— even so, the know- po to me bea a 
marrie unday : elegram rom 
afternoon in the || ing theatre-goer may be able || Edna Hall. The 
rectory of an old to place them— but the events ‘Adelaide Stevens 
Episcopal church company had 


—TI have the name, 
the rector’s name, 
and the flames of 
the witnesses, Aft- 
er the ceremony 
we all went back 








in the lives of these two 
stage people happened just as 
they are here set down. 


stranded and would 
I please meet Rob- . 
in at the Pennsyl- 
vania station at six 
o’clock—she was 
coming home. 


a 














to the hotel and 

played poker on the bed in the girls’ 
room until seven o’clock. At eight the 
company left for the next stand, a small 
town in southern Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond express. 

It had been decided between us that 
Robin should remain with the company 
for a week or two longer, while I re- 
turned home and broke the news gently 
to my people that I was a benedict. No- 
body knew of our wedding but the wit- 
nesses and Todhunter and his actress 
friend. She was called Edna Hall. 

Upon my return to Washington I 
said nothing to my father about my 
marriage, putting it off from day to 
day; then, as I saw no notice of it in 
the local newspapers, I suddenly dis- 
covered that it was no use telling the 
folks about it—at least, just then. I 
would go back to Princeton and com- 
plete my course before I introduced 
Robin to my family. 

The French have a good old proverb 
to the effect that “Man proposes.” Ex- 
actly one week after that Sunday in 
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Home! mind you. 
It made me literally ill when I read it. 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” asked Todhunter. 

“T don’t know,” I told him, and I 
didn’t. 

But all the same I was on hand to 
meet Robin when she arrived on the 
Richmond express. Edna was with her 
and Todhunter had come with me, and 
after my wife had hugged and kissed 
me and called me “Tony”—which no- 
body else had ever done !—we all went 
to Harvey’s and had something to eat. 

It was there we discussed our plans 
for the future. 

To begin with, I told Robin that my 
father refused to receive her—it seemed 
the easiest way out of a most unpleas- 
ant situation. Thereupon she cried a 
bit and then dried her eyes. and sent 
him and all the Randolphs to the devil. 

Finally it was decided to go to New 
York. Robin informed me that her 
mother was an actress and had an 
apartment somewhere in Manhattan and 
that we could stay there until “somes 
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WHEN I MET DAISY ATHERTON .... ROBIN RUBBED HER HEAD AGAINST MY SHOULDER. : 
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“3s AND CALLED ME AN “OLD DEAR,”’ WHILE MY MOTHER-IN-LAW LAUGHED OUT LOUD 
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thing turned up.” I had about five hun- 
dred dollars of my own in a savings 
bank, and it was when I told Robin of 
this money, whith seemed like a small 
fortune to me then, that she remem- 
bered her mother in New York. 

So we went. First I wrote a note to 
my father telling him everything. It 
was written in the style of a commence- 
ment English exercise, and while ex- 
travagant in speech, was honest to the 
letter. I didn’t say I was sorry nor ask 
forgiveness; I wrote that I loved my 
wife, and that some day, when she was 
famous, they would be glad to welcome 
her in their home, which of course they 
weren't now. It is odd that to-day when 
Robin Wood is numbered among the 
most successful stars in the country, 
none of my people have ever met her 
socially, with the exception of my broth- 
ers; and they never miss the chance to 
say that I alone am to blame for all 
the trouble we have known. They hold, 
and firmly believe, I am sure, that 
Robin Wood is a much misjudged 
young woman. To this I have nothing 
whatever to say. 

I am sure that I truly loved Robin 
then. She was my kind of girl—the 
type which I still admire most to-day, 
even after living with one of its exem- 
plifiers for nearly eight years. You 
know Robin Wood’s portraits. She 
has changed very little in eleven years, 

~less than seems possible—even reason- 
able, I have thought. To-day she is just 
as slender, just as blonde, with wistful 
brown eyes and an elfin figure, a mere 
slip of a girl with much beauty and 
more charm. Of course, her grammar 
has been looked after since the days of 
our honeymoon, and she speaks French 
and German and paints on china and 
composes little, simple, pretty songs 
which are only published because of her 
name. Likewise her deportment has un- 
dergone a change. 

You must remember I knew abso- 
lutely nothing of her people. When she 
told me her mother was an actress, I 
was greatly surprised, and I pictured 
her as a stately, white-haired old lady 
playing dowagers, possibly with the 

Frohman company at the Empire. 
* “What is your mother’s name?” I 
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asked once, thinking perhaps I had 
seen her in one of the traveling com- 
panies which visit Washington during 
the winter. 

“Daisy Atherton—on the stage,” re- 
plied Robin. “Why, Tony ?” 

“Nothing,” said- I. “I was just won- 
dering—” 

“You know mother didn’t want me 
to go on the stage and so I ran away,” 
she volunteered. I hadn’t known this 
before—nor anything else about herself. 
“Tf she had wanted me to be an actress 
she would have seen that I got in a good 
show. As it was, I had to take the job 
with Stevens and be glad to get it at 
a ae Ever been in New York, 
Tony ?” 

Yes, I had been to New York, but 
only with my father, except once with 
my uncle, my mother’s brother, a Van- 
Newkirk, of Philadelphia, but he took 
me around to pretty much the same 
places as did my father—Central Park, 
the Eden Musee, the Battery, and, as a 
special treat, a matinée at Daly’s Thea- 
tre. This was the year of Augustin 
Daly’s death and they were playing 
“The Great Ruby.” In the cast which 
now reads like a fairy tale, were, be- 
sides Ada Rehan, Blanche Bates, Laura 
Nelson Hall, Mrs. Gilbert, Paula Ed- 
wardes and Beatrice Morgan. 

Robin had wired her mother that we 
‘were coming, but all the same she did- 
n’t bother to meet us at the station and 
we set out in a cab for the flat, which 
was in the Melrose. 

Not until we were set down at the 
door did I venture to ask Robin some- 
thing which had been worrying me for 
a long time. 

I said: ‘Where is your mother act- 
ing, sweetheart ?” 

“Oh,” replied she, “didn’t you know? 
; Ma’s in Florodora!” 

When I met Daisy Atherton I must 
have looked my astonishment, for Robin 
rubbed her head against my shoulder 
and called me “an old dear,” while my 
mother-in-law laughed out loud. Then 
she made me stand up, and holding me 
off at arm’s length, scrutinized me 
thoroughly. Satisfied at last, she kissed 
me and shook me by, the shoulders a 
little, and said I was “quite decent” and 














ethati“we. ought to get along nicely,” 
although Iwas “too young to-be a hus- 
band.”.,But.I liked Daisy from.the first, 
and to-day we are pretty: good pals; 
for Miss Atherton doesn’t live with her 
famous.-daughter but is» playing in 
stock, somewhere in the West. 
aeAt.that time Florodora was in: its 
second. year. at the Casino.- Daisy .Ath- 
.erton was not a sextetter then, although 
she appeared.as one of the Pretty Maid- 
ens on the road «the following season. 
She was taller than her daughter, and a 
‘+ brunette, which is the reason, I vsup- 
pose, the manager cast her for a Philip- 
pine Island belle in the Casino produc- 
tion, Looking at. her, even carefully, 
and forgetting Robin, one would have 
-guessed that she was thirty.She told 
me she was thirty-five. Actually, I be- 
lieve she. was nearer forty. Anyway, she 
was jolly: and good-natured and didn’t 
seem to mind it a bit that we had come 
to live with her, Afterwards -I learned 
that Robin. had whispered to her with 
a kiss that my folks were. wealthy and 
I:had money to pay our expenses. 

We were all very happy together that 
winter. Daisy fixed-up a belroom: for 
Robin and me.in the parlor-and I paid 
her twenty dollars a week for the two 
of us, Just as long as the five hundred 
lasted-our honeymoon was that of song 
and: story. Even the fact that my meth- 
er didn’t answer: the two letters I sent 
her failed to bother me. 

We: commenced on:our last hundred 
dollars: at. Christmas-time.: Not until 
then did I begin to speculate:as to-our 
future. After:the holidays, when Daisy 
was at the theatre and Robin reading 
on the bed, I used to sit at the window 
and try to-figure out what we would do 
when our money was all.gone. Robin, 
when I once spoke to her of our finan- 
cial condition, told me ‘to write to my 
father for funds,: To -my credit be):it 
said that I never did. Dimly I had a 
notion of getting work, but what kind 
of work, or how, where, when, didn’t 
enter. my mind. When. you: remember 
my home life. you can better appreciate 
the helplessness with which I faced. the 
future. 

About this time too, I began to think 
of a home of our own, with Robin in 
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the place. my mother: occupied so suc- 
cessfully back in the old Washington 
mansion. The novelty of. flat life had 
gone; I missed daily the home com- - 
forts to which I had-been used. It was- 
n’t that I had fault to find with Daisy, 
or with Daisy’s- mode of living, al- 
though this-. was - strange to me of 
course, It was simply that I wanted a 
home of my own, a desire which comes 
to all of us, man or woman, at least once 
in our lives. 

Once I spoke of this to Robin, and 
while:she nodded and said all right, she 
didn’t: impress me as being very enthu- 
siastic, Anyway we didn’t go just then. 
Things seemed: to drift along as they 
were for a time, although the three of 
us used to discuss. the possibilities of 
my getting work in New York. 

“Why don’t you both try to get work 
in the chorus of some: musical piece?” 
Daisy would always: wind up by de- 
manding. “Now let me have my little 
say, Tony. I know you don’t. want 
Robin on the stage—guess you aint 
crazy about it. yourself, but—. What else 
can either of you do? You've got to live, 
haven’t you? Don’t see no money com- 
ing from ‘Papa, do you? Well—! You 
don’t know a Lord’s thing and it’s hard- 
ly likely you canearn ten a week at 
anything else, for all your college edu- 
cation, The two of you: ought to pull 
down forty a -week in the merry-merry. 
‘And that’s not to: be. sneezed at, son. 
Think it over.” 

Idid think it over. First and fore- 
most I didn’t want Robin to work, 
either to support herself or to help to 
make a home. Acting wasn’t an art to 
me,-as: Daisy tried to-point out, but a 


profession, the same. as bookkeeping. 


My wife’s place was in the home, the 
same as:my mother’s had been in my 
father’s household. In those days I did 
some-pretty steep thinking for a boy. 

Once or twice I went out early in the 
morning and walked the streets all day 
looking for work of some kind—almost 
any kind. I even thought of trying to 
get a position as conductor on the.cross- 
town cars, but this..was successfully 
nipped in the bud by both Daisy and 
Robin. Daisy laughed; Robin cried; it 
was the same in each case, 
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Finally I acknowledged myself beat- 
en and gave my consent to the stage 
career as mapped out by Daisy Ather- 
ton. I could sing a little, but I knew 
absolutely nothing of stage dancing. 
Daisy thought I would make a very 
good appearance from the front because 
I was tall and dark; it seemed that tall 
men were in demand, for this was the 
era of the Gibson girl. Thus encouraged 
I set out for the Frohman offices, 

But Mr. Frohman couldn’t use us 
just then, and eventually I secured cho- 
rus work for Robin and myself in a No. 
2 Florodora company, the one in which 
Hsadore Rush played Lady Hollyrood 
and Daisy was a Pretty Maiden. 

We never went on tour. After a long, 
hot summer in New York, my daughter 
was born on the last day of September. 
‘Another idol gone to smash—Robin 
Wood a mother! 

Perhaps she realized in some dim 
way that she was a most unwelcome 
addition, for she was a tiny, solemn 
baby, and never cried. Poor little kiddie, 
no one seemed to want her! I remember 
Robin made it pretty plain to me just 
what was her attitude toward children, 
with the consequence that we have 
never had any others. 

For a long time the baby hadn’t even 
a name; we spoke of her as “it.” But I 
had written to my mother again when 
the child was born, secretly hoping she 
would suggest we name it for her, and 
when my daughter was a month old I 
received a message from my father at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. It said briefly 

-that my mother realized that theatrical 
people had little time to give to children 
and that she was willing if we wished 
it, to take the baby and keep and care 
for her until such a time as we had a 
home and were ready for her. So we 
‘sent our daughter to my mother, with 
whom she has been ever since, Incident- 
ally, my mother named her for me— 
Antoinette. 

In November I made my first appear- 
ance with Francis Wilson in “The 
Strollers.” Eddie Foy was in the com- 
pany; also Irene Bentley. Robin and 
I were merely chorus people and didn’t 
have our names on the programs. By 
the way, when I joined Mr. Wilson’s 
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company I dropped the Randolph and 
called myself Anthony Webb. Shortly, 
everybody, taking the cue from my wife, 
was calling me Tony. 

At first I liked the stage. The very 
inconveniences had their charm. And 
then the knowledge that every week I 
could expect just so much money and 
needn’t worry any longer about what 
we were going to do lent an additional 
pleasure which made the work almost 
play. My salary was eighteen dollars; 
Robin, being a girl, received twenty. 

You who have watched Robin Wood 
from a comfortable orchestra chair can 
scarcely be made to understand what a 
dull, colorless sort of creature the girl 
was then. On the stage she went through 
her work in a listless kind of way, seem- 
ingly without ambition, her sole idea 
being to get done and go back to the 
boarding-house, where she spent most 
of her time in reading cheap novels. 
She even grew careless of her personal 
appearance and chewed gum on the 
street. Go sight-seeing in strange towns 
she positively wouldn’t, and. making 
jumps on trains, she preferred gossip 
with the other girls to playing cards or 
talking with me. In turn, I began to 
mingle more and more with the other 
people in the company; I lost a little 
money each week gambling with the 
boys, and I formed the habit of drop- 
ping into a corner saloon for a glass of 
beer before and after the show. 

One of the lesser principal’s wife and 
sister-in-law were in the chorus, and 
soon I found it very pleasant to join 
them at catds, so that we four used to 
get together and play almost continu- 
ously during the railroad journeys. The 
sister-in-law you all know now as 
Fleury Willett. 

Robin never seemed to object to my 
friendship with Fleury; and it was 
friendship pure and simple. Once the 
girl told me that never, never would she 
let any man come between her and her 
ambition, and the result is, I take it, 
that to-day Willett is a name to conjure 
with in the musical comedy world, while 
the woman herself, very tired, very rich, 
utterly alone as far as kith or kin is 
concerned, has taken a little orphan 
child to raise. 














It was I who taught Fleury Willett 


- both French and German; when Robin 


found these languages needful she en- 
gaged a master. I asked her to join the 
class with Fleury, but she merely 
opened wide her brown eyes and want- 
ed to know what for. Then she kissed 
Fleury and picked up her novel and 
was perfectly still for three hours. 

I never fell in love with Fleury. This, 
I think, was entirely her fault. For I 
was at that age when a pretty girl means 
much to a man. I did fall in love with 
Miss Bentley, but since this lady was 
ignorant even of my existence, need I 
add that it did me no harm and perhaps 
much good. At least I carried her pic- 
ture in the back of my watch for nearly 
five years and I remember how, a few 
seasons later when she-starred at the 
Herald Square in “A Girl from Dixie,” 
the chorus people sent her a-huge floral 
piece with a card attached which read, 
“To Irene from the Chorus.” Do you 
know of another star in the theatrical 
heavens who would dare be addressed 
by her given name by the under dogs 
of the profession? 

In Pittsburgh, Robin was taken ill 
with a slight attack of typhoid fever, 
and when the time came for the com- 
pany to move on to the next stand she 
was too sick to go with them. So, of 
course I stayed behind with her. 

We had saved a little money, which 
came in very handy when the doctor 
said Robin ought to be taken to a hos- 
pital. The fever wasn’t dangerous, but 
he insisted, and rightly, that a boarding- 
house was no place for a convalescent. 


As she got better, they used to move - 


her in a wheel. chair out’on the porch 
in the sunshine, and one morning, when 
I arrived to spend the day with her, as 
usual, I found that the nurse had cut 
off all her long blonde hair. Now her 
head looked like a boy’s and was cov- 
ered with short, yellow curls. 

I think she never looked so pret- 
ty before or since; in fact, for a long 
time she kept it trimmed close that way. 
Not until Marcus Gold took her under 
his managerial wing did she let it grow 
out long again. 

When I saw her that morning I 
kissed her and said: 
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“My, Robin, you look great!” 

She was pleased and slipped her fin- 
gers into my palm, for with her illness 
had come a tenderness which was whol- 
ly foreign to Robin’s nature. 

“I was sute I looked a sight,” she 
said softly. 

“Now !—Never that,” I told her. 

“I’m so thin—and tired, Tony. I feel 
like I never ,want to get up and do any- 
thing again.” 

I asked: “Do you feel equal to join- 
ing the show next Monday?” 

“Must we?” she said. 

“If we go back at all this season.” 

“Maybe it’s only laziness,” she sighed, 
and leaned back in the chair and closed 
her eyes. She did look terribly white 
and thin. 

“Robin,” I said then, “let’s go back 
to New York for a while. Your mother 
said we might use the flat any time we 
wished to, you know. Then the only 
expense we will have will be for pro- 
visions, You can rest up a bit and [ 
guéss I can get something to do that 
will keep us until the summer shows 
are ready. Want to?” 

“Yes, indeed!— You're not angry 
with me because I’m sick are you, 
Tony ?” 

“Rubbish!” said I. “As if I could be 
angry with you, girlie!” 

It was March, but there were no signs 
of spring when we got back to New 
York. I think, now, that these were the 
very happiest days of our married life. 
It seemed, too, as if we had a home of 
our own at last. Daisy was away on 
the road, so Robin and I “kept house,” 
and got away with it splendidly. It is 
perfectly true that neither of us would 
ever have won lasting- fame as a chef, 
but there was a fairly good delicatessen 
store just ‘around the corner, and I 
could make pretty decent coffee and 
broil a chop. And I washed all the 
dishes to save Robin’s hands, you know, 
although she dried them and made up 
the bed. 

It was in these days of our second 
honeymoon that I used to think of An- 
toinette quite frequently ; and I believe 
if we ever had had a real home we most 
surely would have had her with us. 
Instead, almost as soon as we were set- 
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tled in one place, something would hap- 
pen which made it necessary for us to 
pack up and go on again, and this is 
the way it has been with Robin and me 
from the first chapter. 

I got work the very week we arrived 
in New York. This was the year of 
“Arizona,” and, without any beating 
around the bush, I straightway applied 
for and was given a job as super in the 
old Thomas melodrama. The salary, five 
dollars a week, was sufficient to pay the 
Tunning expenses for just us two in 
somebody else’s flat. Oh, it wasn’t bad 
at all! 

Still, Robin was always saying how 
afraid she was that her mother would 
learn I was suping. 

“Tt seems funny that none of the 
plums ever come our way, Tony,” she’d 
complain. % 

Thereupon I used to tell her that I 
was busy studying Vincent Serrano’s 
part in my spare moments, from the 
wings, and that I was sure, sooner or 
later, he’d fall ill and give me a chfnce 
to play it. Let me add, in parenthesis, 
oo I never played the much coveted 

~ role. 

About this time they were getting 
ready a summer show at the Casino, 
then the foremost musical comedy 
house in America, and Robin was full 
of the piece and our chances of getting 
work in the chorus. These were the 
days of Edna May. Virgina Earle’s star 
was in the descendent, and Paula Ed- 
wardes was fighting hard to hold her 
own. Pretty Minnie Ashley had sung 
“Rhoda, Rhoda, ran a Pagoda,” but 
Lulu Glaser was yet to produce “Dolly 
Varden.” 

While I wanted above all things to 
be in the same company with my wife, 
I weighed things over carefully and 
came to the conclusion that I couldn’t 
return to the chorus. I was done with 
that forever, said I. In “Arizona” I was 
so small a part of the play that nobody 
seemed to remember my name from 
night to night, but all the same it was 
better than musical comedy. 

At last I had to tell Robin of my 
decision. 

“Tt’s to be no more merry-merry for 
mine, pal,” I said. 
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“Why, what do you mean?”. she de- 
manded. 

I told her. 

“So you’re too good for the chorus? 
—that’s it !” she cried. “Well, I’ve done 
it, and expect to do it again. And my 
own mother’s doing it. It’s a shame you 
ever left such a doggone swell family 
as the Randolphs! Are you thinking 
seriously of going back to ’em when 
Ma comes home?” 

“No. Not seriously,” I returned, 
somewhat warmly. 

“Because you know we can’t sit down 
on Ma for the rest of our lives,” she 
said. “I can take care of myself—but 
then I’m not a Randolph nor too grand 
for the chorus, But you—! With your 
five a week—!” 

I got up and put on my hat and start- 
ed toward the door. 

“That’s all right, Robin,” I said. 
“Don’t you bother about me, I can look 
out for myself—and you, too!” 

She put down her novel and took a 
step or two across the room. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“After work.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Tony,”’—pettishly. 

“Oh, as for that—” I flung back at 
her. 

“You know you can’t act,” she in- 
sisted, “When you tell ’em you’ve been 
with Wilson and ‘Arizona’ they’ll laugh 
at you. And—you know you’re not 
handsome enough to make a hit with 
the women stars, Tony. Oh-h you’re 
nice looking of course but—you’re thin 
and dreadful young.—Ma will be fu- 
rious.” 

I only shook my head and slowly 
pushed open the door. Then, when she 
saw I was determined, she came run- 
ning over and stood pulling at my coat- 
sleeve. 

“What time will you be back?” she 
asked in an injured voice. 

I believe now she was afraid, just 
for a minute perhaps, that I intended 
never to return. But such a step never 
occurred to me; I come of a family who 
pay rather than run. 

“I'll be home at four anyway,” said 
I, “Why—want to go out?” 

“Do you care if I go—go to the Ca- 
sino?— Now, Tony, I want the truth. 














Do you? They are trying the voices 
this morning—” 

For a brief moment I said nothing, 
although she stopped suggestively to 
give me space for an answer. I didn’t 
know what to say to her. I didn’t want 
her on the stage—why, I couldn’t have 
told you if my life had depended on it. 
That is, I had no real reason for re- 
fusing. In the Wilson company things 
had been pretty well looked after, and 
there’ were no terrible examples for me 
to point at. 

Coming in, I closed the door tight 
and leaned against it. 

“Robin,” I said, “why are you so set 
on this stage career?” 

She hung her head and made no 
reply. 

“After my father married my mother 
ahe never did a stroke of work outside 
of his house,” I told her then. 

“Between your mother and myself,” 
she answered, looking up briefly, “there 
is as much difference as there is between 

our father and you. The whole trouble 
is that you don’t understand, Tony. You 
expect me to see things with your eyes, 
to live my life in your way; and I— 
well, I guess I want you to do things as 
I’ve been used to doing them, The con- 
sequence is that we are pulling away 
from each other all the time—maybe 
unconsciously, but doing it all the same. 
The next thing you know—well, you'll 
be here, and I’ll be there.” 

“No! No, never that, Robin!” I cried. 

She leaned her head over and on my 
shoulder ; I stooped and kissed her. 

“When I spoke to you about getting 
away from the chorus end of it,” she 
said, without looking up, “I was only 
thinking that for you to go and leave me 
behind must make a difference, sooner 
or later, It’s bound to! But on the other 
hand I can appreciate your ambition, 
and I wouldn’t stand in your way for 
anything, just anything, Tony! Now, 
dear—! You go and see what you can 
do with the managers, and I'll run 
round to the Casino. Perhaps we can 
both find something here in New York. 
That’s what we want, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I assented slowly, “it is, of 
course! Well, good-by!” And I kissed 
her again. 
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“Au ’voir! Good luck, Tony,” she 
called after me. 

I went first to Charles Frohman—I 
am perfectly satisfied that every ama- 
teur does. Small wonder then that he is 
surrounded by a body-guard and is 
more difficult of audience than any 
European monarch. Briefly as possible 
let me add that I left the office without 
ever getting any nearer to the august 
presence than the sphinx-like youth 
who watches the door with one eye and 
the Morning Telegraph with the other. 

Next came Belasco’s turn. He and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter were favorite topics 
of conversation along the Rialto just 
then. Mrs. Carter had already won her 
spurs in “The Heart of Maryland,” and 
was being measured for “Zaza,” So, re- 
membering this, I set out to see “Mr. 
Dave.” Needless to say, I didn’t. 

There were no Shuberts then in the 
sense there are now. Sam S. controlled 
the Herald Square Theatre, I believe, 
and perhaps one or two others, but that 
was all. And Brady was satisfied if he 
found something for Grace George to 
look sweet in. Liebler had started the 
ball rolling nicely with Viola Allen in 
“The Christian,” and in those days the 
firm was known chiefly by the Hall 
Caine play. Oh, the map of Broad- 
way, theatrical Broadway, has changed 
greatly since then; there was yet a the- 
atre to be erected on Thirty-ninth 
Street, and Hammerstein’s housed Elsie 
de Wolf, for a time, in a Clyde Fitch 
society drama. 

After knocking in vain at the doors 
of all the important managers in New 
York, at last I went to the Murray Hill 
Theatre and applied for work in the 
stock company there. It was here, you 
remember, that Frances Starr and 
Laura Hope Crews used to appear in a 
weekly change of bill. 

Mr. Donnelly, whom I saw, suggest- 
ed that I go over to Brooklyn with my 
talent, where, he said, he had one stock 
company.to every ten people. He gave 
me the name of the man I was to see 
and told me exactly what to do and 
say, and it is to him I owe my start, for, 
before I left Morrissey’s I was engaged 
to play second juveniles and small char- 
acter parts at what seemed to me the 














































































































JUMPING UP, SHE BACKED AWAY ACROSS THE ROOM. THERE SHE THREW AT Mi 
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| “NEVER yOu MIND. I'LL GET ALONG. I'LL BEAT YOU—you—— YET! 
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princely salary of twenty-five. dollars 
a week! 

I could scarcely wait to get home 
and tell Robin. At first I thought of 
telephoning the good news; then I was 
afraid that my wife would be still out 
and the nickel, wasted; not that nickels 
were to count very much in the future. 
With a weekly income of twenty-five 
dollars there remained scarcely any- 
thing I could not do! 

It was nearly four o’clock when I 
reached the flat, but Robin was at home 
ahead of me; I could smell the tea as 
I ran up the stairs, two steps at a time 
—Robin will boil tea! 

“Old pal,” I cried, bursting into the 
toom, “bless your heart, I’ve got it! 
Guess what?” 

Imagine my surprise when my wife 
turned away and said.over her shoul- 
der: “I’m not good at guessing—never 
went to guessing school. Do come in 
and shut the door. It’s—chilly.” 

I closed the door and followed her 
into the little bedroom;. and still she 
was silent. I gave her every chance to 
ask me how I had made out—that was 
to be half the fun, you see, Robin ask- 
ing me and I making her guess, each 
time “just once more.” Instead, she 
seemed to take no interest at all in what 
I had done; she just sat rocking at the 
window and reading a paper-covered 
novel. 

Presently I said: “Robinette, I’ve got 
an engagement—at last! Where do you 
think—” 

“T don’t think at all,” she retorted 
quickly, looking up. “I’m: reading, 
please.” 

“I only wanted to tell you I’ve got a 
job—” 

“Tob?” She threw down the book 
and laughed. “Where?” 

I could only stare at her in blank 


“Why—what’s the matter, Robin?” 
T cried. 


“There’s nothing the matter with. 


me,” she returned, with a little gesture 
of her hands. “So you’ve been engaged, 
eh? By whom?” 

“Morrissey. He’s a stock company, 
in Brooklyn—” 

I waited then, but she merely smiled 


im a superior sort of way and hurried 
out to the kitchen, where I could hear 
her busying herself with the old two- 
burner gas-stove. When the tea was 
ready, she called me. 

Sitting at the table I ventured again. 

“The salary is twenty-five dollars a 
week, Robin; and I suppose you will 
get twenty at the Casino—pretty nice, 
eh? That will be more than we’ve ever 
made before. Suppose we look around 
for a little flat of our own?” 

“And leave Ma!” she shrilled. “Just 
as soon as we are able to do without 
her help you want to go—! I guess not! 
This was plenty. good enough for us 
when you were suping in ‘Arizona,’ 
wasn’t it?” 

I knew, and she knew, that Daisy 
wouldn’t object if we left the Melrose. 
Before we had come she had shared 
the apartment with a friend in another 
musical piece and she could easily do 
the same thing again, to better advan- 
tage than she had taken us. 

I told Robin this and for a brief mo- 
ment she was silent. Then she laughed 
again, that short ugly laugh, and cried: 

“Well, we wont get a place of our 
own, as you call it—you. can bet on 
that! To begin with, I didn’t make 
good at the Casino—they want all new 
faces in this show—the jacks!” 

Then I began to understand. What 
I should have done was to keep still and 
say no more about it. I know that now. 
Then, I started round to her, intending 
to kiss and pet her. 

“I’m sorry,” I told her. “But never 
mind—” 

That was all I said. Jumping up, she 
backed away across the room, stopping 
only when she reached the door. There 
she threw at me: 

“No, never mind—never you mind! 
I'll get along. From this minute, my 
mind’s made up—Ili get along! And 
don’t be sorry for me—ever! [’ll suc- 
ceed! [Ht beat you—you—yet !” 

Then the door slammed and I was 
alone. 

I sat down and waited, and during 
those long, miserable hours of waiting, 
I puzzled my brain to find some way 
out. Now I saw that it was Robin’s 
pride that was hurt; the knowledge 
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that I had won and she had failed was 
as a lash to her sensitive nerves. She 
was broken-hearted—that must be the 
trouble. 

Out in the corridor was a public 
telephone for the benefit of the folk on 
our floor. Softly I opened the door and 
crept to the booth. 

In a twinkling I had gotten Brooklyn 
ahaa dg Theatre—Morrissey him- 
self. 

“This is Anthony Webb,” I said to 
him. “Mr. Morrissey, I am sorry, but 
I find that I cannot accept—” 

“Tony! Oh, Tony—no!” 

I looked round—my wife was at my 
side, and she had heard what I was 
saying. 

“No,” she repeated in a whisper. 
“You mustn’t—you shall not; Tony, if 
you love me even a little bit, hang up 
that receiver. You sha’n’t turn down 
Morrissey’s offer for me!” 
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She was crying softly, and there was 
a nervous little note in her voice, but 
never have I heard any music that 
sounded one-half as sweet. For an in- 
stant, I seemed to hesitate. Then she 
put out her arms and I caught her to 
me, 

“Sweetheart,” said I, “don’t you re- 
member the old adage?—it’s always 
darkest just before the sunshine! Don’t 
cry—I’d do anything—! I’ll throw up 
this old. job and we'll start out together 
in the morning. What do you say to 
that ?” 

For answer she clung closer to my 
shoulder, holding me tight, very tight, 
to her heart. 

“No. Never mind me,” she whis- 
pered. “I want to be proud of you— 
and I am, Tony, I think you care for 
me, too, now. Oh, you must be patient, 
patient and gentle with me because— 
because I am Robin.” 


“(B? IS FOR BINGHAM” 


AMELIA BINGHAM’S “bees” have led more than one unsuspecting individual 
into trouble. Flanking the marble statues that niche the imposing front of Miss 
Bingham’s New York home overlooking the Hudson, is an array of red and white 
awnings protruding like sorrel eyebrows above each window. In the center of each 
awning is a medallion in which is set a huge “‘B.” The effect is unique, but has 
been the source of much merriment on the part of Miss Bingham’s intimates; and 
some of their jests have led unsuspecting individuals into embarrassing straits. 
Last week saw a young Englishman flounder on the rocks when he went to Miss 
Bingham’s for dinner and innocently urged his hostess to take him through her 
“‘apiary,”’ adding, ‘They tell me, Miss Bingham, that your bees are the finest on 
Riverside Drive.” 
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WHY IS THE 
SUMMER SHOW? 














CHARACTERS IN A NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSICAL COMEDY 


ie a good wind that blows no 
} ill. 

Hot weather, which pro- 
duces indigo, sugar, revolution, prickly 
pears and prickly heat, has a most dele- 
terious effect on oysters and the drama. 
Discriminating persons don’t call for 
either aniess there’s an R in the month. 

This is especially true of oysters. 
April drama sometimes endures imto 
the later season, but no one eats oysters 
in May because they are last month’s 
oysters. Theatrical entertainment pre- 
sented during the warm term is about 
as offensive to the taste. 

Some day, when I am old enough to 
be philosophic, I mean to inquire: Why 
is the summer show? Why does heat, 


which expands all else, contract the av- 
erage intellect to the vanishing point? 
Why is it that minds capable of assim- 
ifating Pinero and Plato in January, six 
months after lose interest in everything 
but pink tights and Robert W. Cham- 
bers? 

Or, while we continue to be an inves- 
tigating committee, are they the same 
minds? Perhaps the reason most of our 
current performances so strongly sug- 
gest the “road show” is that when New 
York does not go on the road the road 
comes to New York. Managers tell us 
a great deal about a mysterious being 
called “the buyer” who is supposed to 
frequent this latitude from June till 
September. Just what this being buys 
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is not specified, but he seems to have a 
‘Christmas taste for stockings and what 
is contained in them. “The buyer” is the 
hot weather equivalent of “the tired 
business man.” He doesn’t want to 
think; he wants to be “entertained,” 
and nothing entertains him but vulgar- 
ity. He can live without poetry, music, 
and art, but he cannot live without an 
eccasional view of a line of girls en- 
gaged in having what might pass for an 
epileptic fit but that the program diag- 

noses it as “The Turkey Trot.” 
“‘Hamlet’ with Hemet left out” is 
not more mearly inconceivable than the 
modern summer show without some 
form of Turkey Trot. The current at- 
Weddiew Gude” “Bacchanal * 
a Hop,” a “Philadeigka 
and a “Fearless Waltz,” while 


Broadway, lacking 

tiveness, trails along with “The 

Panky Glide,” and even “The Girl From 
Montmartre,” which is supposed to be 
laid in Paris, presents “The Vienna 
Roll” Where all this swaying and wrig- 
giing is to stop no one can tell. Personal- 
ly, I shouldn't be the least surprised to 
find John Drew introducing “The Sar- 
torial Side-Step” into the third act of 
“The Perplexed Husband,” or Maude 
Adams doing “The Poultry Yard Dip” 
as incidental to the Guimea-Hen’s recep- 
tion in “Chantecler.” 

Another inevitable feature of the 
summer show is the “descriptive dance,” 
which, in pantomime, narrates some 
more or less far-fetched story. Any 
story will do, so long as it permits a sut- 
ficiently close approach to nudity. Jean 
Havez amusingly parodied the absurd- 
ity of these Terpsichorean novels tn a 
recent private entertainment at The 
Friars, where he presented “The Grand 
Dance of pre Ps —_ the royal 
favorite,” ime e ogram, 
“creeps into the King’s pebtaaaber 
while he is asleep and hits him in the 
face with a can of tomatoes. Bildang, 
the pretender to the throne, is discov- 
ered carrying a box of sardines to his 
apartment, and is suspected. The mis- 
take is rectified and the dance follows.” 
This tale is logic itself compared with 
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“The Spark of Life, a descriptive 
dance (see footnote),” performed at 
the Winter Garden by Adelaide, the lit- 
tle premiére who clung to the sobriquet 
of La Petite Adelaide years ago until 
some wit dubbed her mother La Grande 
Marmalade. 

“Salome,” which started the craze 
for descriptive dances, is being done 
again on Hammerstein’s Roof—this 
time in half morocco—by Aida Over- 
ton Walker, widow of the negro come- 
dian, George Walker. It was at Ham- 
merstein’s, by the way, that the Princess 
Rajah originally performed the de- 
scriptive dance, “Cleopatra,” the pro- 
rT account of which shed new 

on the history of Egypt. “Placing 
her bosom,” ran this account, 


Vernon. The program at the Winter 


Garden, from “Weck to 
“Cigarettes furnished in Harem Scene 
by the Soakem-Smokem Company,” oc- 
cupies six pages, and, whatever the 
management may be, the type is pica, 
Everybody who appeata fs the piece, or 
painted scenery for it, or #Gadé shoes, or 
invented drum effects, receives honor- 
able mention, and, in consequence, any 
human being who can follow the play 
by the play-bill is entitled to a degree. 
The e directory is absorbing 
reading in comparison. : 
The summer show almost invariably 
begins on the pier of an ocean finer and 
ends at the roof garden restaurant of 
one of the big hotels. it incirdes every- 
thing in the world but a plot. Of course 
without a plot there is possible no such 
thing as ingenuity, situation, character, 
or real wit, bet then these things are 
~ the market in August. Three 
or well-dressed young men with 
aded hair, and as many _leather- 
ged soubrettes, both recruits from 
vaudeville, sing rag-time songs, snap- 
ping their fingers the while, and a ime 
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of misdirected salesladies behind them 
throw balls into the audience, or climb 
up on chairs and down again, or get 
into trunks which promptly turn into 
taxi-cabs and are pushed off the stage. 
Such of the music as doesn’t come from 
Twenty-eighth Street comes from suc- 
cesses of the winter, the theft being ex- 
cused on the ground of travesty. At in- 
tervals gentlemen in grotesque make- 
ups come down to the footlights, apro- 
pos of nothing, and, in the worst pos- 
sible English, recite the jokes you read 


stroll across the footlights and implant 
greasy kisses in the place where your 
hair ought to be; quartettes warble 
from upper boxes; and show girls take 
liberties with you that are sure to result 
in lengthy explanations when you get 
home. The Winter Garden has adopted 
the “rosy path” of “Sumurun”—a gang- 
way built across the center of the or- 
chestra from the platform to the last 
row of chairs—and_ scantily clad 
nymphs walk this plank right into the 
bosom of your family. One is tempted 


SCANTELS CLAD NYMPHS WALK THE PLANK RIGHT INTO THE BOSOM OF YOUR FAMILY, AT THE 
WINTER GARDEN 


two months ago while you were being 
shaved. 

“Tell me,” inquires one gentleman 
of another, “is this a face?” 

“What do you think it is?” responds 
his partner, with nimble wit. “A 
sponge ?” 

At which the audience roars its ap- 
preciation, and the director of the or- 
chestra begins the melody of another 
“Dip” or “Glide” or “Trot.” 

Quite the newest thing in the sum- 
mer show is carrying the action of the 
piece into the front of the house. Art, 
so to speak, delivered at your door. At 
almost any moment the stage is likely 
to be vacated, and the chorus comes 
trooping down the aisles. Principals 


to inquire the reason for having a stage 
in the modern theatre devoted to music- 
al comedy. 

. The strangest part of all this, of 
course, is that nobody would enjoy it 
the least bit in cool weather. Our critics 
would vote it noisy and vulgar and 
meaningless, and our public would cut 
the performance in favor of some opera 
with a book and music imported from 
Vienna. I shall watch with keen inter- 
est to see what happens to Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s “The Follies of 1912” when, for 
the first time, it is produced this year in 
the autumn. August audiences, how- 
ever, have strange ideas of entertain- 
ment. Their brains seem to have wilted 
with their collars, and they are pleased 














by anything sufficiently obvieus and 
blatant. I am as eager as the next: man 
for a “land of eternal summer,” but 
heaven forbid that I ever shall be com- 
pelled to abide in a land of the eternal 
summer show, 


The Winter Garden 


I WORKED hard trying to like 
“The Passing Show of 1912” at the 
Winter Garden. Po 

In the first place, everybody else 
liked it, and, in the second place, I had 
never succeeded before in liking a per- 
formance at the Winter Garden. This 
may not seem to you an important rea 
son for raving about the current attrac- 
tion. “What if you haven’t cared. for 
these entertainments?” you would say 
to me, “You may be right and you may 
be wrong. Your indifference argues 
only that you’re not enthusiastic about 
that type of entertainment.” 

Not so, however, the management. 
To the average theatrical manager the 
good critics, the honest critics, are those 
who praise his offerings, even when he 
knows they have an ulterior motive for 
doing so. If you don’t like his produc- 
tion it is because you don’t like him, 
and then you’re apt to be banned and 
barred—forbidden fair. The directorate 
of the Winter Garden has reached the 
conclusion that I am a prejudiced per- 
son, and has requested me, in so many 
words, not to darken its doors again. 
Not even at the. regular rates-of admis- 
sion. So I was most anxious to be en- 
thralled by “The Passing Show of 
1912,” if only to prove my good will— 
if only to say: “Gentlemen, you see how 
far my opinion is influenced: by your 
pleasure or displeasure.. You were: very 
rude, and very childish, and: yet I like 
your production.” 

But I don’t like it, and. there’s. an end 
of the matter. “The. Passing Show of 
eal inspired much that. has. been: said 
of summer shows in the preceding: para- 
gtaphs. I’m perfectly willing to admit 
that. everyone who. has mentioned the 
piece to me enjoyed it hugely, and that 
it probably is an excellent. thing of its 
kind, if you care for the kind. There are 
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oodles of pretty girls, with and without 
frocks; there are expensive principals 
who have made hits in vaudeville; therg 
are seven elaborate settings; there is 
no end of bustle and hurry and noise 
and confusion, not to mention “The 
Kangaroo Hop” and “The Philadelphia 
Drag.” To me it was as exciting and 
as amusing as the clatter of dishes. in 
a cheap restaurant. I’d rather have seen 
one setting, sixteen girls and a cast of 
characters in an interesting story with 
a clever incident or two. 

George Bronson-Howard, who wrote 
“The Passing Show of 1912,” is one 
of the brightest of the dramatists who 
have turned temporarily: to musical 
comedy. He was partly responsible for 
“The Only Law,” with its wealth of 
witty lines, and he was wholly respen- 
sible for “Snobs.” His latest effort as- 
pires to present “the comic aspect of 
many important events, political, theat- 
rical and otherwise.” Its presentation 
of political events is embraced in the 
appearance of a character called “The 
Strenuous Citizen,” whose speeches-are 
without humor and whose conduct is 
not always in good taste. Of the the- 
atrical events reviewed, only one, a bur- 
lesque of “Bought and Paid For,” con- 
tains a spark of fun. Charles J. Ross, as 
Robert Stafford, beats on the door of 
his wife’s bedroom, as in the play by 
George Broadhurst, and the orchestra: 
accompanies him with “The Anvil 
Chorus.” 

This is clever and diverting, but the 
so-called travesty of “The Quaker Girl” 
resolves: itself into the appearance of 
Anna Wheaton, who looks. nothing like 
Ina Claire, and the singing of some of 
the music of Lionel Monckton. A. union 
of “The Quaker Girl” with “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” which should have 
suggested a capital. lyric, proves to be 


- pointless. Similarly, “Kismet” is. wast- 


ed, as a subject, the harem scene beimg 
used. chiefly to. display the diving. and 
the figures of a number of girls. The 
broken hand. by which Hajj identified 
‘Mansur becomes. a plaster foot, which 
inspires some disagreeable jokes about - 
chiropody, and. that is all. 


Except. for these burlesques, “The 


‘Passing. Show of 1912” is. pretty: large- 
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ly a collection of vaudeville stunts. 
Harry Fox, without the Millership Sis- 
ters, sings two or three songs in his 
familiar manner, while Charlotte Green- 
wood and Sydney Grant do a turn that 
smacks strongly of the “two a day.” 
Miss Greenwood’s principal asset 
seems to be the ability to lift her foot 
to the level of her head without bending 
her knee, a grotesque performance 
which she repeats several dozen times 
in the course of the evening. Trixie Fri- 
ganza warbles “You Never Could Tell 
That We’re Married—He’s More Like 


WHEN PLAYS ARE TURNED INTO MUSICAL COMEDIES, EVERY : 


a Friend to Me,” a musical version of 
a quip printed in Punch last November, 
and concludes her rendering of “All 
the World is Madly Prancing” by tum- 
bling into a tank of water, which does 
more credit to her courage than to her 
cleverness. 

Mr. Bronson-Howard’s piece is pre- 
ceded at the Winter Garden by “The 
Ballet of 1830,” the costumes and scen- 
ery of which must have been handled 
roughly to have grown so shabby since 
that time. “The Ballet of 1830,” like 
most other ballets, is an attempt to tell 
an undramatic story in unintelligible 

antomime. If you have been informed 
in advance that jealousy is indicated by 
a lady’s lying on her back and placing 
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her right foot in the hand of a gentle- 
man standing over her, you may be able 
to follow the narrative of this divertise- 
ment, but I was not. There is one pret- 
ty dance in the third scene of the spec- 
tacle, but the rest of it cannot be com- 
mended on any ground except that it 
affords employment to a number of de- 
serving persons. 


“The Girl from Montmartre” 


DISCOURAGING though the infor- 
mation may be to the farce writers of 


the Palais Royal, I feel in duty bound to 
observe that naughtiness, as material 
for comedy, has outlived it usefulness. 
We no longer enjoy a sense of delight- 
ful anticipation when a curtain rises to 
the strains of “The Overture Orpheus,” 
and the gentleman with a headache 
whose wife believes him to be a paragon 
of virtue and who spends three acts try- 
ing to explain the lady he met at the 
French Ball the night before, has ceased 
to be a mirth-provoking novelty. 

Stage wickedness is amusing chiefly 
in its failure to suggest any other kind 
of wickedness. It is all so cut-and-dried ; 
so terribly like the. wickedness of the 
places to which the concierge recom- 
mends you in Paris. Real vice can’t be 
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shown in the theatre, without police in- 
terference, and, if it could be shown, it 
wouldn’t be either pretty or diverting. 
I remember a play, called “The Worst 
,Woman in London,” which, ten or 
twelve years ago, became notorious be- 
cause of its representation of a brothel. 
‘The scene showed six women sitting 
about a parlor drinking cold tea out of 
whiskey glasses, and, as a final touch of 
degradation, one of them smoked a 
cigarette. 

About this time we all gasped when 
the curtain rose on “The Girl from 


CHARACTER GETS A LARGE FEMININE FAMILY 


Maxim’s,” disclosing Praline in Dr. 
Petypon’s bed. We didn’t gasp the least 
bit when the same incident, with the 
same characters, was repeated on the 
same stage—that of the Criterion—in 
a musical version of “The Girl from 
Maxim’s” entitled “The Girl from 
Montmartre.” Perhaps it was because 
Hattie Williams, as Praline, didn’t look 
very vicious, suggesting Montmartre 
far less than she suggested a respecta- 
ble married woman in a peignoir. 

The incidents that followed were 
neither shocking nor hilariously comic. 
You will recollect that Dr. Petypon, 
having drunk more than he should, 
brings home Praline, and puts her in 
his bed, while he goes to sleep under 
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the sofa. Mrs. Petypon, a spiritualist, is 
duped into believing her husband’s 
guest to be a ghost, but Petypon’s rich 
uncle, General Pciypon, mistakes the 
intruder for his nephew’s wife, and in- 
sists upon her accompanying her “hus- 
band” to Touraine, where the General’s 
own niece, Clementine, is about to be 
betrothed to a young gentleman, Lieu- 
tenant Corignon, whom she does not 
love, and who, for his own part, is in- 
fatuated with Praline. In Touraine the 
lively behavior of Praline is mistaken 
for the latest thing Parisian, and all the 
fashionable _la- 
dies of the place, 
including Clem- 
entine, whose 
uncle urges her 
ito take pattern 
by her aunt, imi- 
tate her gauch- 
eries. The — 
ing is quite 
m4 Madame 
Petypon is suc- 
cessfully de- 
ceived, Praline 
marries her 
Lieutenant, and 
Clementine, hav- 
ing acquired a 
liberal education 
in the ways of 
the demi-monde, 
weds the person 
of her choice. 
“The Girl 
From Montmartre” bears the label of 
union labor. Premises and conclusions 
are made after the most approved mod- 
els, and the authors do not hesitate to 
invent the machinery for their comedy 
when it is not ready at hand. When 
Petypon wants to get. rid of his wife, in 
order that he may leave the house with 
her understudy, what more natural 
than that suddenly he should remember ~ 
having invented a chair which instantly 
anzsthetizes its occupant? Undoubted- 
ly, such chairs exist—some hundreds 
of them are to be found even now in 
the Criterion Theatre! 
Henry Bereny’s music is very light, 
occasionally tuneful, and always remin- 
iscent. Any attempt to whistle “Don’t 
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Turn My Picture to the Wall,” for ex- 
ample, must wind up in “Tony from 
America,” one of the hits of “The 
_ Quaker Girl.” The daintiest number in 
the score is “Half Past Two,” prettily 
rendered by a young English couple, 
Moya Mannering and Alan Mudie, 
while “Oo! Oo! Lena” is catchy and 
clever and rather risque. “Oh, Doc- 
tor!” sung by patients in a physician’s 
waiting room, represents a capital idea 
that has gone wrong in the staging. 

In these days of stars and personali- 
ties, most criticism of acting must be 
mere pretence. Hattie Williams in “The 
Girl From Martmartre,” is Hattie Wil- 
liams, and Richard Carle is Richard 
Carle. No one familiar with either will 
require further comment. Al Hart, who 
plays General Petypon, continues to 
suggest a motor engine in that he goes 
by a series of explosions. When plays 
are turned into musical comedies a 
chorus usually is wedged into them by 
the expedient of giving every character 
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a large feminine family, and General 
Petypon’s retinue should be a source of 
delight to Colonel Roosevelt. William 
Danforth is still William Danforth, and 
Marion Abbott is the newest victim of 
the curious theatrical notion that an 
ugly old woman is a comic spectacle. It 
is a pity that Lennox Pawle, who was so 
charming as the butler in “Pomander 
Walk,” should have remained in Amer- 
ica long enough to be seen in the low 
comedy part of the fat imbecile, Loulou. 

Mr. Pawle plays a French boy with 
an English accent, but this is not re- 
markable in a piece which a cocotte 
from Montmartre exclaims: “Sapristi 
—whatever that is!” 


“Hanky Panky” 


THE third, the last, and the dullest 
of the stupidities of the early season is 
Lew Fields’ mid-summer production, 
“Hanky Panky,” which—though the 
program doesn’t say so—is a revised 











version of Weber & Fields’ “Hokey 
Pokey.” Thus, by the change of a vow- 
el we get a new and original musical 
comedy. “Hanky Panky” is offered at 
the Broadway Theatre. A cigar between 
your fingers would produce the illusion 
that you were at the Murray Hill. 

Edgar Smith’s “jumble of jollifica- 
tion” was pretty poor stuff five years 
ago, and musical comedy isn’t one of 
the things that improve with age. The 
most patient public might be supposed 
to have wearied of German comedians, 
Jewish comedians, spot-lighted lovers, 
and “Rosie” girls in pantelettes, one of 
whose legs is longer than it really needs 
to be. Most of my evening at the Broad- 
way was devoted to wondering what I 
should do when, in the course of my 
article for THE GREEN Book MaGa- 
ZINE, it became necessary to tell the 
story of the play. There isn’t even a 
suggestion of story in “Hanky Panky.” 
Instead, the two German comedians and 
the Jewish comedian already mentioned 
race about the stage boisterously doing 
things that were done years ago in the 
burlesque houses, and repeating jokes 
notable for their utter inanity. Just as 
the conundrum “What makes more 
noise than a pig under a fence?” is an- 
swered by saying “Two pigs,” the ques- 
tion, “What is more trying than a low 
comedian?” is answered by saying, 
“Three low. comedians.” 

In lieu of criticism, I beg leave to 
submit to you a few witticisms from 
“Hanky Panky.” 


Do I look like a mummy? 
No; you look like a rummy! 


Have you been shooting over your pre- 


serves? 
Yes. I shot the raspberry jam and the 
gooseberry jam. 


Do you call that physical development? 
What would you call it? 
I wouldn’t call it, at all; I’d let it sleep. 


The choice bit, quoted earlier, re- 
garding the likeness of some one’s face 
to a sponge, also is from “Hanky 
Panky.” 

E. Ray Goetz’s lyrics are equally 
amazing. The following quatrain is sup- 
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posed to parody the chorus of “My 
Hero,” from “A Chocolate Soldier :” 


Come, come, you be a hero, 
Friend of mine. 

No, no, you be the hero— 
Not for mine. 


Mr. Goetz should provide a brochure 
on “Verse Writing Made Easy.” No 
one has discovered a plainer way of 
simplifying the task than by repeating 
the last word in a line instead of rhym- 
ing it. 

New York critics found the: bright, 
particular star of “Hanky Panky” to be 
Florence Moore, which entitles them to 
the same credit that would belong to the 
captain of the Mauretania if that gentle- 
man announced that he had discovered 
America. Montgomery and Moore have 
been favorites in vaudeville these many 
years, and much that Miss Moore does 
at the Broadway she has done scores of 
times at Hammerstein’s and the Coloni- 
al. Miss Moore belongs in the class of 
brash young women now so popular 
with the public—the class which, in- 
cluding Fanny Brice, Eva Tanguay and 
Blossom Seeley, is most notable for its 
self-assurance, its raucous voices, and 
its bad English, Few women are funny 
when they mean to be, and most the- 
atrical women mistake grotesquerie for 
humor. Some of these—I have in mind 
Marie Dressler—really are artists, but 
most of them are not, and it will always 
be a mystery to me that people can flock 
to see Miss Tanguay and ignore a real 
comedienne like Marie Cahill. 

The score of “Hanky Panky” is by 
A. Baldwin Sloane. A line on the pro- 
gram declares that “the singing rights 
are protected by the Ted Snyder Co.” 
It should not be much of an effort to 
protect them. 

The chorus has been rehearsed by 
Gus Sohlke, a stage manager given to 
producing effects by the assistance of 
large collections of “properties.” When 
anybody in a Sohlke performance sings 
about a locomotive the chorus builds a 
railway. This sort of thing continues to 
be popular, I am informed, in certain 
communities of the Middle West, but 
its vogue is over in New York. 

“Hanky Panky” probably will remain 
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at the Broadway about the length of 
time required by Mr, Fields to put on 
another entertainment. 


Opening Guns 


YOU will see by these reviews, gentle 
reader, that the new season cannot be 
said to have opened with great promise. 
Indeed, it cannot be said to have opened 
at all. The real season of 1912-13 is in 
preparation behind closed doors. Every 
theatre and hall is full of rehearsals, 
every costumer is working over time, 
and every scene-painting studio is a hive 
of industry. At the hour of going to 
press, no fewer than two hundred 
companies of various kinds are 
making ready for the road and for 
Broadway. 

Labor Day always marks the begin- 
ning of the theatrical year in New York. 
By that date, or soon afterward, “The 
Merry Countess” will be on view at the 
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Casino; Charles Klein’s dramatization 
of Rex Beach’s novel, “The Ne’er Do 
Well,” will be at the Lyric; “The Mas- 
ter of the House” will have been shown 
at the Thirty-ninth Street; “Ready 
Money” will be running at Maxine El- 
liott’s; “The Pink Lady,” fresh from 
London, will be at the New Amster- 
dam; Billie Burke will have brought 
Pinero’s “The Mind-the-Paint Girl” to 
the Lyceum; John Drew will be visible 
in “The Perplexed Husband” at the 
Empire; Augustus Thomas’ new play, 
“The Model,” will have the stage at the 
Harris; “Robin Hood” will have re- 
turned to town and the Knickerbocker ; 
Clifton Crawford will have made his 
début as a star in “My Best Girl” at 
the Park; and there will be a dozen 
other new pieces bidding for the ap- 
proval of the public, and keeping busy 
the reviewers. 

As a gentleman named Horace once 
remarked: “In medias rest” 


THE FATAL STEP 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT has one juvenile anecdote which he says proves that 
“out of the mouths of fools and children’? come sayings veracious even about 
matrimony. As is well known, the last rites of the Roman Catholic church ad- 
ministered on the death-bed are termed the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. A 
class in catechism which Mr. Olcott was one day visiting was being examined by 
its teacher. Not one of the youngsters was more than eight years of age. Imagine 
the teacher’s consternation when in response to the query: “‘ What sacrament is 
received when people are joined in marriage?” an eager youth in the front row 


cried, ‘Extreme Unction!” 
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The 
Acting Business 


Real ‘‘inside’’ advice for anyone think- 
ing of entering it as a life work, from 
James T. Powers, the successful comedian 
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fom 2 


ea 10 MEN possessed of talent, 


LT sound business sense and self- 


control, the profession of an 
actor offers one of the best of opportu- 
nities for getting ahead in the world. 


SOME OF THE FACIAL 


ae, 


twee) 


The stage has been my business for 
more than a quarter of a century. To- 
day I find myself better off financially 
than most of my acquaintances and 
companions of my earlier years who 
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have waged their fight for a living in the 
business world. 

I have never ceased to regard the art 
of acting from a commercial standpoint. 
What I have earned I have divided into 
what I needed to live on and what I 
thought I ought to save. What I have 
saved, I have invested carefully. Time 
has taught me prudence and the neces- 
sity of a man practising rigorous self- 
denial in his handling of money, if he 
wishes to get out of the pauper class 
and stay out of it. 

First, last and all the time, a man— 
any man, but most particularly an actor 
—ought to invest in himself, and ought 
to see to it that le is, as a man, worthy 
of taking stock in. He ought to regard 
himself as so much capital sunk in his 
profession. He ought to insist on drawing 
interest on himself and in seeing that 
interest laid away each month in an in- 
creased bank balance. 

He should look upon himself as an 
individual manufacturing plant, or as a 
corporate department store, and make 
himself pay. And the only way in which 
he can do this is to save part of his earn- 
ings. He must use sound business prin- 
ciples. : 

I have seen genius fall by the wayside, 
because it lacked the mental balance 
requisite for husbanding its strength 
and marketing its wares carefully. I 
have seen mediocrity flourish because 
of the display of those qualities. And as 
a result I say, Commercialize your art 
and make it pay! 

It takes initiative to make a man 
want to get ahead and to show him how 
to do so. It requires economy to enable 
a man to have clothes to wear while he 
is getting ahead. And sobriety is needed 
to get for a man not only his own self- 
respect but that of others. 

Armed with these three protectives, a 
man has already gone a third of the way 
towards success. 

If I had a son, I would not want him 
to be an actor. But in this I find that I 
do not greatly differ from other business 
men. Looking backward over the trials 
and the pitfalls that have beset him 
along a certain route, it is but natural 
that a man should feel that some other 
way is easier than the road to success 
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over which he has so painfully stumbled. 

But if I had a son who insisted on be- 
ing an*actor, I should tell him that nine 
out of every ten actors fail to succeed 
ultimately because of their improvident 
extravagance. When I say ‘“‘actors,”’ I 
use the word as a blanket-term. I in- 
clude within it all those individuals, 
men or women, connected with the act- 
ing business who have at least a modi- 
cum of talent and so are justifiably 
classified as ‘‘actors.”’ 

An actor should save at least a third 
of his salary. This is not hard, if once 
you get into the habit. Slowly the nest- 
egg will roll up. You can feed on it while 
you are waiting for just the sort of part 
that you know you can make good in to 
come your way. Some men and women 
never get ahead in the profession be- 
cause they never get a chance at the 
sort of part that is suited to them. And 
one of the main reasons why they do not 
get these parts is only too frequently to 
be attributed to an actor’s impecunious- 
ness. 

If a man hasn’t a dollar to his name 
he can’t wait to pick and choose at 
parts, even if he knows that what he en- 
gages for is eminently unsuited to him. 
Instead, he must grasp at the first op- 
portunity that presents itself. Many a 
man has gone out for a season at ten 
dollars a week because he lacked money 
enough to keep him going until a fifty- 
dollar-a-week part came his way. 

A pair of rubber boots kicked me into 
financial comfort. 

At the time I was a harum-scarum 
young actor, taking life as most young 
actors do, cock-sure of myself and of all 
the world’s good nature. I landed in 
Chicago and was playing in vaudeville 
at the old Olympic theatre. I needed a 
clean shirt to go on with my act. I 
needed:a dollar to get my laundry an‘ 
discovered that I was flat broke. So I 
began to try to borrow the needed 
money. But nobody would lend it to 
me. I was up against it. I resolved ear- 
nestly that I should never again be 
caught in such a fix. And I haven’t been, 
either. 

Fortunately, at the time I am de- 
scribing, I had a pair of rubber boots, 
which I managed to pawn. I only got 

















MR. AND 
MRS. POWERS 
ON THEIR 
VERANDA 


seventy-five 
cents for them, 
instead of the dollar 
I needed, so you may rest 
assured that I renewed my 
promise to myself to get 
some money in the bank 
on the face of the pawn 
ticket and the seventy- 
five cents that an old cur- 
mudgeon over on West 
Madison St. handed to me. 
I have kept my word with 
myself on that point ever 
since. And I have found 
that the real value of 
money in the bank is not 
so much the interest it 
draws for you as the feel- 
ing of superiority it gives 
b -you. 
; ww When I see a young man 
Photograph by Moryison, Chicago 
MR. POWERS AND RACHEL BOOTH IN ‘‘THE RUNAWAY GIRL” 
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drawing a good salary and 
wasting all of it, I always 
feel like stepping in and 
py taking a part of it away from 
fy him. Some of them learn by 
hard knocks, but many of 
them drift low in the social 
scale through the degrad- 
ing habit of existing on 
borrowed 
@ money. 
Borrowers, 
after all— 
except in cases 
of dire neces- 
sity and un- 
are but beg- 
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AS ‘Briolet IN ‘‘MARQUIS” 





usual straits 
gars. 

If a man earns $50 a 
week he ought to make be- 
lieve he is getting only $35 
a week and just naturally 
take a part 
of his salary 
away from 
himself on 

each pay 






AS Carmencita 
IN ‘‘A STRAIGHT 
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AS Tommy IN ‘‘THE MESSENGER BOY” 
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day. But the average man or woman who gets 
into the $50 a week class immediately begins 
to live at the rate of $55 or $60 a weck. 
While I think the standard of the act- 
ing profession is being raised every year, 
it is amusing to me, as well as surprising, to 
find of how small an advantage is a college 
education to a man who starts out to be an 
actor. It would be supposed that the more 
education a man has the better he would be at 
any line of work, particularly in such a branch 
as acting, where the appeal is so largely psycho- 
logical. And yet I have seen dozens of in- 
stances where the 
college man has been 
sasily outstripped 
by a man of aver- 
age education, 
not because 
the latter 
had any more 
histrionic _ tal- 
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FRANCES CAMERON, MR. POWERS AND LEILA HUGHES IN “TWO LITTLE BRIDES,’’ MR. POWERS’ 
SUCCESSFUL VEHICLE OF LAST SEASON 
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ent, either, but simply because the less 
erudite man was the more adaptable. 
The average college man has learned 
how to absorb but not how to apply. 
Still, an actor should be constantly 
studying. Money he spends on his more 
extensive education must be counted as 
money invested wisely; that is, invest- 
ing it in himself. 

Opportunities in the theatre were 
never so great as they are now. Re- 
spectability has become an asset inthe 
profession. One index of this tendency 
is evidenced in the remarkable number 
of beautiful and permanent homes, 
scattered all over the country, which are 
owned by actors. 

For those who manage to meke good 
as actors, the salary returns are larger 
than in almost any othe. profession 
under the sun. And for anyone think- 
ing of entering the profession these days, 
musical comedy offers an attractive 
field. It is in for a bigger future than its 
past has ever led its admirers to hope 
for. An alert man, with a fair voice, a 
knack of pleasant entgrtaining, and the 
ability to make amusing capital out of 
incidents, no matter how small, can 
find many encouraging openings in this 
branch. 

A comedian for this class of work will 
find that much of his part must be 
played ‘‘ad lib.”” He must work all the 
time and depend on his own wits. In 
my most successful ventures I have 
nearly always re-written my own part 
from twice to three times in a season. A 
comedian must keep his eye on the day’s 
news and think in advance of his audi- 
ence. He must be able to fit his bur- 
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lesques to his own personality—must 
continually play the tailor to his own 
temperament. , 

No man can tell whether he has tal- 
ent for the stage till he has experimented 
by actual stage work. If, after five years 
of hard work, and at least one good 
part, he is not earning as much as he 
could make at some other business, he 
had better give it up. 

If he is lured to the stage by hopes of 
falling into an easy berth, or of leading a 
lazy life, he had better quit before he 
begins. In acting, more than in other 
professions, a man must always be. 
physically fit. The whistle blows for 
him each night at 8:15 sharp, and twice, 
ond some times three times, a week it 
blows at 2:15 p. m: also. There is vexa- 
tious complication ‘‘back stage’’ al- 
ways. Necessarily this is so in any 
creative profession where personality is 
the marketable output. But the returns 
when a man makes good are splendid 
and there is about the life that mental 
impetus which keeps a man from getting 
old by keeping him ever on the alert. 

Much bosh has been written about 
the uaiappy married life of actor-folk. 
It is too bad that the thousand and one 
stories of happy domestic life that 
could be told about stage people do not 
get into the headlines with the same 
persistency that those of the unhappi- 
nesses do. 

Back-stage is no place for a lazy man, 
an intemperate man, or a slovenly, dis- 
sipated brain. For a sensible man with 
brains, who can work and will work, it 
offers the finest of opportunities to make 
money and fame. 
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MARY GARDEN AND THE 
‘JAPANESE IDOL 


Mary Garden, the opera singer, has 
a beautiful home in Paris. When she 
is there she svends considerable time 
in the shops of the jewelers and deal- 
ers in antiques and objects of art. 

One afternoon Miss Garden paid 
a visit to an art shop in the Rue de la Paix, and looked at bronzes, jewels and 
the other works of art, with a view to purchasing whatever pleased her most. 

A polite salesman took pleasure in showing her all the choicest of their collec- 
tion. Finally she looked over toward a dusky corner, and, pointing toward a 
figure, asked: 

“ How much is that Japanese idol over there worth?” 

“About 500,000 francs, madam,” replied the salesman. ‘‘That is the 
proprietor.” 















































Otis. Skinner— 


An intimate study of — 


America’s leading actor 






A CHARACTERISTIC 
ATTITUDE OF 
OTIS SKINNER 

























| | |Fadetective, eager upon the trail of Otis Skinner, 
1 | | should ask me how he might recognize his quarry 
|} when he met him, I would answer: ‘Look for a 
man with dark eyes set far apart, who seems to be laugh- 
ing at you.” 

Yet Otis Skinner, in a ranking of the serious actors of 
America, would stand in the fore. The eyes that sparkle 
mockingly, gibe one disconcertingly, are an indisputable part of 
his personality. But the seriousness which obtained his ranking as an actor is a 
large part, too; probably the greater part, else he could not, would not, have 
climbed __ persistently 
the steep way to the 
heights of success. 

By habit of mind he is 
an optimist. Deter- 
minedly upholding 
the banner of classic 
and romantic art, 
he has been 
bruised and 
wounded in 
the battle that #** 
has raged 
dround that 
standard. 

‘‘T have 
suffered for 
my ideas. No 
man connect- 
ed with the 
stage could 
have suffered 
more,”’ he says; 
but he says it with : 
a smile, for the =" S5X 
rewards have come.. Nest oa 
The last was the ‘= 
crown of his career. 

When ‘‘Kismet,’’ the 
huge London success, was 
chosen for presentation on 


in this country, there graph by 
White, New York 
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MR. SKINNER AS Hajj, the beggar, IN ‘‘KISMET,’’ THE ROLE THAT 
CAME TO HIM BECAUSE HE WAS THE ONLY AMERICAN ACTOR 
CAPABLE OF HANDLING IT 
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ADA PATTERSON 


was a holding of actorial breath. Hajj 
was the hero of the play, and Hajj 
must go to an actor of wide range, of 
great power, of poetic and artistic 
faculty. It required for its interpreta- 
tion an artist who could play in 
many keys, could play an exquisite 
passage pianissimo and a_ forte 
strain with overwhelming power. 
Who should play it? 

There were possibilities, a half 
dozen of them. But one man who 
had poetry lacked power. Another 
had power but no poetry. Another 
might play well the bully and 
murderer, but could not simulate 
' the whining hypocrisy of the beg- 
gar beside the door of the 
mosque. Another 
man was du- 
bious in so 
extended 
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MR. SKINNER PENNING 
ONE OF HIS FAMOUS 
SEMI-SARCASTIC LETTERS 
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a part, for Hajj has more to say than has 
Hamlet. 

Thought gravitated steadily toward 
Otis Skinner. He had the power, the 
poetry, the experience in romantic 
plays, the scholarship, the artistry. 
But ‘“‘luck”’ has always been a fetich on 
the Rialto, and Otis Skinner had not 
always been “‘lucky.” “‘The Harvester,” 
and ‘Your Humble Servant,” and 
“Sire,” plays of delicate charm, had 
been exquisitely played, but the public 
hadn’t liked them. And maybe—well, 
they would see. 

They “saw” Otis Skinner’s name an- 
nounced as the star of ‘‘ Kismet,” and 
once in the annals of the Rialto’s biting 
personal comment there was general 
agreement. The desired part had gone 
to the desirable man. 

Mr. Skinner is one of the few stars who 
are liked by the members of their com- 
panies. Stars come under the ban which 
actors place upon managers. They re- 
gard them as their natural enemies. The 
star raged because some one dropped a 
pin in the first entrance during his 
scene. The star had a minor part ‘‘cut”’ 
to give symmetry to his own. The star 
ordered an early jump, when a later one 
would have served the purpose. The 
star ‘‘hogged”’ a scene from the come- 
dienne. The star wanted to close the 
season early because he was tired. The 
star is a haughty upstart because, 
while preoccupied one morning at 
Terre Haute, he forgot to raise his hat 
to the soubrette. 

“‘Seven weeks are the outside limit of 
peace and amity on tour,” said a leading 
woman. ‘After that we have seen too 
much of each other. We have grown tired 
of each other. We begin to find fault 
and backbite.’”’ And the star receives 
most of this left-handed attention. 
When, therefore, a star returning to the 
metropolis disbands his little army of 
actors and is acclaimed with kind eyes 
and kinder words, that star is almost 
unique. This happens yearly to Otis 
Skinner. 

The reason for this popularity with 
his company is not hard to find. It is 
the key that opens the hardest heart, 
the little softly turning key of ‘‘consid- 
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Mrs. Sol Smith, the oldest actress on 
the American stage, in her lately finished 
memoirs says: ‘‘When I was with Mod- 
jeska I arrived at the theatre early and 
climbed the stairs in search of my dress- 
ing room. From below came a voice, 
rich, deep, with a heart note in it: 
‘Mrs. Smith climb those stairs? Not at 
all. Call her back. She shall have my 
room.’ It was Otis Skinner; Skinner 
who is kind and gentle to all.” 

His poise is remarkable. On my first 
meeting with him I presented myself 
late, breathless and apologetic, after 
one of the vexatious delays into which 
New York sometimes tangles its traffic. 
He heard my story of the vicissitudes 
of approach with the little spark, an 
imp of mischief, dancing at the back 
of his disconcerting eyes, but answered 
gravely: 

“There is no reason whatever why 
you should apologize to me. I am not in 
the least busy to-day. Pray don’t think 
it.” 

It was a noble fib, as I learned later— 
though not through him—but the fact 
that he waited long for the interviewer 
and still longer for the end of the inter- 
view, and did both with transcendent 
calm, emphasized two of his eminent 
characteristics, kindliness and calm. 

There’s a good old phrase to which 
we turn for brief description, ‘‘the home 
man.” That phrase fits Otis Skinner. 
During his season-long engagement in 
New York he went every Saturday 
night after the eighth performance of 
“Kismet”? to Bryn Mawr. Sunday he 
invariably spent at ‘‘The Latchstring,”’ 
his hospitable home near the famous 
girls’ college. 

Sometimes, however, his home is a 
peripatetic one, as last summer, when 
it was a large touring car that spun its 
way through the maritime provinces of 
Canada, carrying the three members of 
the Skinner family. Often the trio fare 
forth, when the season has ended, take 
ship to France, hire a conveyance that 
resembles a gypsy queen’s van and roam 
as “‘The Harvester”’ did. 

The Players, that fine old gray-stone 
house opposite Grammercy Square, 
presented by Edwin Booth to his fellow 
players, is one of Mr. Skinner’s chosen 
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habitats, when his family is not with 
him. Here he shows his taste for the 
seclusion of old libraries, the quiet of 
well ordered meals in an old house 
mellowed with memories. He spends his 
time conversing with men of thought- 
ful, scholarly, literary hab- 
it—for it is well known 
that The Players might as 
fittingly be called The 
Authors or The Editors— 
and sleeps in a chamber 
of sacred association, 

which adjoins that 

in which Edwin 
Booth died, 
and which 













is preserved as it 
was the day of his 
death. 






IN “THE DUEL’ 


Then there is a cabin in 
Canada, where, with ! 
their only child, he  , ygegm' 
and his wife, his former > 
leading woman, well re- 
membered still as Maud 
Durbin, live a life from 
which all useless non- 
essentials are shorn. He 
fishes and hunts, tramps 
the woods, or lolls beside a 
stream, dreaming that kind 
of daydream from which 
achievement emerges. 

There as at Bryn Mawr 
he turns tutor for his daugh- 
ter, sitting beside her on the 
veranda of rough, unpainted 
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boards, and “‘hearing'her lessons”’ with 
an outward gravity that often hides an 
inward tumult of humor. 

The childlike angles upon mature 
events appeal to the sense of humor 
that peeps from the 
handsome Skinner 
eyes. He likes to tell of 
the small nephew with 
whom he was 
walking 



















through Green- 
wood.. Reading 
the inscrip- 
tion upon-a 
stone, ‘‘ He is 
not dead but 
sleepeth,” 
the boy 
leaped over 






IN ‘‘YOUR 
HUMBLE SERVANT” 






graves, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh 
Uncle, come here. Here’s a 
man that’s buried alive.” 
Cornelia, the daughter, at 
seven nearly accomplished 
what none other has been 
able to do. She made her father 
forget his stage decorum. It 
was a great event in the family 
life when shé went to the the- 
atre to see her father play. 
Occupying the stage box 
with her mother and several 
grown-up friends, she ob- 
served all the dignity of the 
occasion imposed by her 
mother’s frequent ‘Hush! 
Cornelia.”” When the curtain fell 
Mrs. Skinner sighed her profound 
satisfaction. Cornelia had “been 
good.” 


As Dridau, IN “THE 
HONOR OF THE FAMILY” 
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Mr. Skinner, called before the cur- 
tain, was bowing his acknowledgment. 
He turned slightly toward their box, or 
at least, so Cornelia thought. Climbing 
upon a chair with the agility of her 
seven years, she returned the bow with 
a genuflection that, but for her mother’s 
timely arm, would have flung her into 
the resounding embrace of the bass 
drum. 

Mr. Skinner tells as a capital joke 
upon himself of his effort to instill a 
sense of patriotism in his small daugh- 
ter’s breast, when that young person 
had reached the impressionable age of 
five. 

“T was playing in Boston and I took 
her over to the State House and pointed 
out to her historic paintings showing 
the terrors of war and the joys of peace. 
But Cornelia seemed far more interested 
in the old woman who sells peanuts. 

“Having bought the peanuts, I tried 
again. We left the Capitol and crossed 
the street to the Shaw Memorial, with 
its relief figures of marching colored 
soldiers, led by a gallant captain. 

“Do you see, daughter, how tired 
those negro soldiers are?’ I said. ‘And 
look at the noble captain. He was killed. 
Just think of that.’ 

** *T know what he’s saying,’ she cried. 

“**What is he saying?’ I asked. 

“With her little feet she marked per- 
fect time. ‘He’s saying, “Hip! Hip! Hip! 
Shoot that nigger if he don’t keep 
step.” ?” 

Mrs. Skinner and her charities, her 
interests and her studies, are to him an- 
other source of diversion. Manlike, 
America’s foremost romantic actor rev- 
els in the mental sport called ‘“‘ teasing 
a woman.” One of my vivid memory 
pictures of him is of seeing him sharing 
a box with his wife at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, dividing her interest 
with the star of the afternoon, Violet 
Romer, the dancer, much to Mrs. 
Skinner’s apparent perturbation. 

It appeared that Mrs. Skinner had 
been recently speaking at a woman 
suffrage meeting where a male inter- 
rupter had punctured her address with 
queries. Mr. Skinner, though in sym- 
pathy with the cause his wife ardently 
espouses, was questioning her about the 
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fellow’s queries and chuckling over 
them. 

Mr. Skinner’s belief that all the arts 
are arts collateral to the theatre leads 
him to visit the art museums of every 
city each time he pays that city a visit, 
and to explore unexpected corners for 
discoveries in art. On Washington 
Heights is a church half finished because 
the funds and the patience of its parish 
have failed. No one of the vast human 
stream that every day flows past its 
door suspected that the promising edi- 
fice had reached the stage of interior 
decoration, no one except Otis Skinner, 
who satisfied his hunger for beauty by 
daily feasts of its mural paintings. 

Besides a gourmet in art he is an art 
missionary. To one after another of his 
large company he said: ‘‘ Have you seen 
the magnificent mural work in the 
church on the hill? You should see it.” 
And so potent is the voice of a star, ail 
did see it. 

“New England is the land I love to go 
back to,” I have heard him say. “A 
man’s thought habits hark back to the 
place he was born and reared, and I was 
born in Cambridge and reared in Hart- 
ford. Spring in New England is each 
year a new miracle in nature. Coming 
back from the brown flatness of the 
western prairies, I think of the pinkish 
white of the apple blossoms against the 
green background of trees and _ hills, 
the greenness outlined against the bluc 
of the sky, flecked with white clouds, 
and it makes the vast monotony of the 
western flatlands endurable.”’ 

While he is playing a part, and still 
more while he is studying and rehears- 
ing it, Otis Skinner walks in a mental 
haze. He is steeped to the eyebrows in 
the réle he creates. 

“What do you have as a counter- 
irritant?” inquired an habitually tired 
person. 

“Nothing,” returned the player. 

“But what do you do to forget the 
part you are playing?” 

“T don’t want to forget it,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘I want to remember it every 
moment. Some new shade in reading 
a line, some more effective gesture, some 
effect by increasing a pause, may occur 
to me.” 








Photographs by 
Sarony, New York 


MR. SKINNER TEN YEARS AGO MR. SKINNER STUDYING THE MR. SKINNER TO-DAY 
MANUSCRIPT OF ‘‘ KISMET”’ 
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Much as he loves the beautiful there 
is of the Skinner personality an ascetic 
side. This he exhibits in determined 
self denial when he believes it to 

be necessary. I discovered this 
when, taking tea with him, I saw 
how perfunctory was his per- 
formance of eating and 
drinking. 

“To play a part that is 
longer than Hamlet re- 
quires strength,” I re- 
minded him. 

“T have it,” he re- 
plied. 

“Vou look as though 
you have it,” I cor- 
rected. ‘But food makes 
energy.” 

“And what of the 
energy required for 
digesting food?”’ he re- 
*™ torted, showing him- 
self aligned with the 
new dictists. 

Of exercise he be- 
lieves digging is the 
best. Which is an- 

other reason for 
his being at Bryn 

Mawr every mo- 

ment that can be 

spared from _ his 
working season. 
Without egotism 
as to his vocation, 
he is extremely 
satisfied with him- 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 







OTIS SKINNER AND EDWARD FIELDING IN 
A SCENE FROM “SIRE 
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self as a gardener. He is unshakably of the belief 
that unless he spaded: in it, the garden at Bryn 
Mawr would speedily become a waste. He is as 
scientific in his gardening methods as he is painstak- 
ing in his stage effects. 

The son of a painter and a preacher, heredity 
shows its strong hand in the composition of 
Otis Skinner. His mother painted pictures 
so well that, like Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
had not marriage interrupted her career 
she might have become one of the world’s 
great artists. His father, the Rev. Charles 
Skinner, was a noted Universalist divine 
of New England. From his mother he in- 
herited his love of beauty in color and 
outline. From his father came the 
gifts of oratory and of “‘handling 
crowds.” 

I recall actors who have «—& 
left pulpits for the stage. 

Otis Skinner is the only one I know who 
has ever received a formal invitation to 
forsake the stage for the church. A wealthy 
congregation in a California town, having 
enjoyed his Shakespearean renditions, was 
of a fancy to call him for its pastor. The 
manner of his refusal is unknown, but we 
may be assured that it was a triumph of 
courtliness. 





Photograph by 
Hall, New York 


MR, SKINNER IN 





“YOUR 
HUMBLE 
SERVANT” 
Photograph 
by White, New York 
ONE OF HIS SCENES A CHARACTER STUDY OF MR. SKINNER 
IN ‘‘KISMET”’ BY SARONY, NEW YORK 
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. THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. BARRIE 


J. M. BARRIE’S RETORT COURTEOUS 


A fourth-rate actor was being starred in London recently. His 
manager conceived a bright idea, and decided to send the announce- 
ment broadcast by wire to the leading critics, among whom was J. M. 
Barrie, author and playwright. 

He rushed to the telegraph office and composed the following: 

“Orlando Montgomery presents Harrison Hamilton to-night at the 
Grand.” 

Shortly after, he received the following answer from Barrie: 

‘Many thanks for timely warning.” 







































































BROADWAY RECIPES 


By PAUL WEST 


(MUSICAL COMEDY) 


Take an humble flower-girl, 
A dashing young hussar; 

At the start she wins his heart; 
Poverty’s the bar. 

Show Girls, Soldiers, Courtiers, 
A waltz and Turkey-Trot; 
Scenery, tights, electric lights, 

Two acts and hang the plot! 


(THE DRAMA) 

Take a loving couple; 

They have a little wrangle. 
Enter Friend, his help to lend— 

There’s the old Triangle! 
Wifey greatly tempted, 

’Most elopes with “Friend ;”’ 
Soon all doubt straightened out, 

Happy in the end. 


(GRAND OPERA) 

Take a time-worn story, 

Turn it into Dago; 
Tenor stiff howls as if 

Suffering with lumbago. 
Orchestra goes crazy; 

Stout sopranos screech; 
Critics state: “‘Perfect! Great!” 

Seats, ten dollars each. 


(MELODRAMA) 

Take a rich old miser 

With his only heir. 
Village belle, simple Nell, 

Meets the heir—and there! 
Miser: ‘‘I disown you!” 

Young folks starve—but stay! 
Pa relents! Joy intense! 

' Mat’née Saturday. 


(VAUDEVILLE) 
Take a black-face comic, 
And a Hebrew team; 





Trained dog show—some ‘‘Sketch”’ also, 


Monologue—a scream! 
Sandwich moving pictures; 

Give it twice a day. 
Ram ’em in, slam ’em in, 
Turn the crowds away! 
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Oh, Henry Charles! 


Mary Ellen and a Motion-Picture 
Czar blast a Ribbon Clerk’s Dream 


— By— 
JULIUS GRINNELL FURTHMANN 


ARY ELLEN and Henry 
Charles, after a _ delightful 
evening at the motion pictures 


in State Street, had just dropped into 
that dingy little fish kitchen in Con- 
gress Street, and Henry Charles, a 
bright-looking boy, was intently scan- 
ning the card and asking in low, well- 
bred tones: 

“What say to unlacing a dozen shells, 
Mary, and a small—” It was high Oc- 
tober; nevertheless Mary Ellen cut in 
upon his nonchalant preface with a 
quick: 

“T’ll take mine fried. Who’s the girl 
you spoke to as we came in?” She alert- 
ly tossed a thumb over a neatly tailored, 
very shapely shoulder to illustrate the 
question. 

Henry Charles replied without look- 
ing up. 

“Oh, her? Just a friend. Name’s 
Mida Ford. She works across the aisle 
from me in ‘the silks.’ ”” Henry Charles, 
by the way, was a ribbon clerk in 
“Field’s.” 

Now Mary Ellen only smiled. 

There was a booking agent in Chi- 
cago by the name of I. Peiker Scheer, 
whose btisiness total concerned the 
handling of acts, the high and the low, 
for a big Western motion picture circuit, 
and Mary Ellen, of some three hundred 
thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
eight girls to choose from, was his sten- 


ographer ! 


Her smile, therefore, rippled supe- 
riorly over all. 

“Mida’s a nice kid, too,” added 
Henry Charles, suddenly looking up 
and casting a purposeful glance in ‘that 
apparently unconscious and wholly un- 
perturbed direction, in the middle dis- ° 
tance of which sat a young woman, 
clean and pretty as a picture, cheerfully 
smiling up at a very slim young man 
about Henry Charles’ age, who talked 
swiftly and vividly and well nigh un- 
ceasingly with the seemingly unweary- 
ing aid of hands and head and a jerky 
pair of narrow shoulders, “I’d like to 
know,” he muttered, just as Mary El- 
len turned half around in her chair, 
“T’d like to know who that bizzaro 
is—” 

Bizzaro: a fink. 

Mary Ellen, meanwhile, took a good 
look at the other girl. It was that rich, 
quick stare. The best of them do it. It 
was a comprehensive survey that lin- 
gered upon the slightly worn tip of a 
tan shoe and put down flat, frank dis- 
belief after a cruel but capable scru- 
tiny of a gleaming crown of wonder- 
fully red hair. Her verdict came in a 
minute. 

“She’s kind of a sad bird. Y’know. 
Aw, dear me, y-a-s—” Mary Ellen 
spoke with a smooth, languid air which 
became her marvelously in the wor- 
shipful eyes of Henry Charles; an air 
which was a carefully studied imitation 
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of Miss Gladynne Van Alster, a prima 
and a widely known star of the “Mo- 
vies,” whom, only three days previous, 
Mary Ellen, big-eyed, had beheld inso- 
lently togging it before an outwardly 
calm and obdurate, but inwardly quak- 
ing, Olympus—I. Peiker Scheer. Henry 
Charles regarded her anxiously, admir- 
ingly. Still in the entrancing rdéle, she 
lifted a serene voice: “And she ‘hennas’ 
that red head of hers to a fare-thee- 
well!” 

Instantly the red-haired girl pos- 
sessed the grace to sniff. All of a sud- 
den her lanky escort considered Henry 
Charles with narrowing, malevolent 
eyes. So, duty bound, Henry Charles 
gave a loud laugh; but it wasn’t half 
hearty enough to satisfy Mary Ellen, 
and she had candid suspicions, as you 
shall see. 

“Oh, she aint the only one! I bet you 
got a bunch of ’em on your staff! I aint 
in it any more, at a-l-l!” Mary Ellen 
diligently sought a handkerchief. 

Henry Charles came back strong. 
Like this, masterfully: 

“Look here, girlie, There aint no 
other girl I like like I’m liking you! 
You are the only girl, kid—” 

Comma, and so on for something like 
four hundred and forty-one words, All 
of which sounds very nice, There is a 
punch and a quiver the whole distance. 
Honest, it satisfies most of the girls, 

“Henry Charles is a mighty cute 
boy,” stoutly returned the red-haired 
girl. Her slim companion had put caus- 
tic comment and tentative inquiry al- 
most in the same breath. He was a bill 
clerk for a big railroad, and a gener- 
‘ous spender; nevertheless Mida regard- 
ed him defiantly. In the middle of the 
silence that followed, she smiled to her- 
self, Then: “And I’m liking him fine, 
too—” she added, glancing shyly across 
at the other table. 

Her smile faded. Mary Ellen was lis- 
tening to Henry Charles with that odd 
light in her big brown. eyes that many 
honest playwrights indicate as “rap- 
ture.” Even a select few of our best 
novelists refer to it as “the light that 
never was on land or sea.” 

The lanky bill clerk only looked at 
Henry Charles. He turned to the red- 
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haired girl with a smile that she sud- 
denly found very attractive. “He aint 
got much class, at that,” he observed 
plausibly, and stretched out in his chair, 
as if complacently to scan his own im- 
maculate attire and mentally contrast 
the general effect with that of Henry 
Charles. 

Mida smiled dazzlingly upon him 
like the good girl she was, and said: 

“I was only kidding ye. You got it 
on him forty ways.” 


“.What’s his idea in always keeping 
the office door locked?” argued Henry 
Charles. This about forty-five minutes 
later. Mary Ellen, however, only 
wagged her pretty brown head and 
shrugged her shoulders at him from the 
top step of her own front porch, In 
motion pictures such feints usually are 


"indicative of several things. They were 


discussing her position as stenographer 
in the office of I. Peiker Scheer, book- 
ing agent, Railway Exchange Building, 
and the conditions which appeared to 
surround it all with great freedom, 
with new intimacy. Henry Charles 
floundered a little. 

“A locked door. Always locked, eh? 
And no office boy—too much expense. — 
Oh, I don’t get that stuff at all! Come 
on, Mary Ellen, tell me something more 
about it—” 

“You can ask me!” burst out Mary 
Ellen. “Just ask me! ’Twas that way 
when I come to the place; them’s his 
orders to me—No-o-o, I didn’t get to 
see the girl who got fired. He says to me 
the first thing, ‘Keep the door latched 
always. I see nobody except by appoint- 
ment, All appointments should be made 
by letter. My advertisements insist up- 
on it, You shall keep account of my 
appointments — by book— so.’ Henry 
Charles, them’s his very words—” 

“A bird cage, by jingo!” snarled this 
ribbon clerk. 

Mary Ellen glanced at him keenly, 
searchingly. Then: “Sure,” she admit- 
ted, “—a regular bird cage! I kicked 
right off, but that’s all the good it did 
me! Boy, a girl has got to take what 
she can get now’days!” 

“Aint it so?” said Henry Charles, 
and clenched his fists. 


- 
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There was a waning moon. The cool 
October night lightly carried a faint 
whiff of autumn, of burning leaves, and 
they sat quiet on the doorstep like two 
children. 

“Well, what’d he say when you made 
the holler?”. Henry Charles finally 
asked. Mary Ellen’s chin rested on her 
hands. 

“Believe me,” she said slowly, “he 
didn’t say anything worth putting in an 
autograph album. Why, he says to me, 
“You asked for work, didn’t you? Well, 
take it or leave it—it’s all the same to 
me! You aint much on looks, at that.’ 
Y’know, Henry Charles. All that kind 
of stuff—” : 

There was no binding comment; Hen- 
ry Charles only sat there and studied. 
Mary Ellen resumed after a rather 
doubtful moment: 

“J am a lady, I am! The nerve-of 
him, I say!” 

Still Henry Charles kept silent. Mary 
Ellen looked at him just a little fear- 
fully, a little uncertain what-to say or 
not to say next. Her face paled, too, and 
for a moment she gazed steadily out 
into the street, where she could see the 
shadows and the moonlight dancing and 
playing in the old, ever new frolic and 
crisis. 

Presently Henry Charles stirred. 

“Mary Ellen,” he began. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“There’s only one thing to do.” 

Mary Ellen whirled like a flash. 

“What?” and again: “What's that?” 

Henry Charles coughed before an- 
swering. 

“Get another job,” said he, lamely. 

Mary Ellen threw back her head and 
laughed mirthlessly. 

“Sure,” she said presently; there was 
an impersonal bite in her every word. 
“Sure, I can get another job. It’s a 
cinch! It’s an almighty cinch for a girl 
to get the right kind of a job; a job 
where the boss don’t figure the climate 
in the pay—tt is not?’ 

Again Henry Charles coughed his 
embarrassment. 

*“Getting chilly?” Mary Ellen asked 
solicitously. 

“Nope, I just—” he halted, lamer 
than ever. 
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Mary Ellen hesitated a moment. 

en: 

“I better be going in. Ma’ll wonder 
where I am—” She paused, but she did- 
n’t move an inch. 

Henry Charles sighed clear to his 
boots, then pulled himself up a bit, 
pulled himself together. 

“The job I mean isn’t—Mary Ellen, 
it’s a good job. Say, girl, it’d be a cosy 
job! Honest, it’d be a cinch for a girl 
like you to land—Oh, it aint much of a 
job—I aint got much—but, believe me, 
Mary Ellen, you can be the Big Boss! 
Girl, I’m telling you that I want you—” 

Mary Ellen gasped, then threw her- 
self bodily into his arms; and speech 
— them. Young lips touched breath- 

essly— 


“—Oh!” Mary Ellen gratefully ad- 
dressed the four walls of her room as 
she crawled into ‘bed about twenty min- 
utes later, “I’m so glad!” 

The next morning Henry Charles 
‘wandered down to his ribbon stand, all 
in a flutter, his head awhirl, and Mary 
Ellen the vortex. 

Mida Ford, the red-haired girl, 
smiled at him modestly over a shimmer- 
ing pyramid of pink silk as he floated 
by her counter, but Henry Charles 
scarcely saw, for the cloud that smooth- 
ly wafted him along ethereal aisles. In- 
deed it was a sad plight for a ribbon 
clerk. Henry Charles only had a mind 
for the furniture for the flat, for the 
tiny little nest Mary Ellen and he had 
so blissfully planned (for some eight 
minutes) the night before, and Henry 
Charles, mind you, was a ribbon clerk 
with ten hours of ribbon to sell. So he 
further considered the lovely problem 
and couldn’t think of aught save rose- 
ceilinged bedrooms, and flying, flower- 
ing Cupids, and gas ranges, and plumb- 
ing, and pots and pans. 

And Mary Ellen, of course. 

He murmured softly: ‘‘She’s a fine 
piece of furniture herself. She’d fit in 
the front parlor of any man’s flat. Now 
then, we oughta have a—” 

“Will you wait on me, please?” A 
voice cried clamoringly agairist his ° 
humming ears, breaking in upon that 
ecstatic soliloquy. “I’ve been standing 





here five minutes. I want some maid-in- 
the-mist—I can’t bear to have you stare 
_ at me that way !—yes, yes—I want some 

of your maid-in-the-mist blue—inch 
widths—” 

“Uh-huh, Huh?” mumbled Henry 
Charles as he slowly came down to 
earth and an excited woman customer. 
“A dining-room suite in oak—a Hap- 
py Bride’s Bedroom set” (already there 
were three furniture catalogs under the 
counter), “and a maid-in-the-mist—” 

“Blue, I said!” And the frantic 
woman looked almost as wild as he. 
“Blue! Do you hear me? Show me 
something blue! Yes—I said—blue! 
Please! I want a—” 

“Couch in the parlor!” And even as 
he spoke, Henry Charles deftly un- 
pinned with unconscious fingers a bolt 
of brightest pink. Now the woman only 
was able to gape at him. His smile was 
bland, childlike, “A dollar a yard,” he 
said brightly, “and linoleum on the 
kitchen floor—!” 

Women scent love symptoms on 
sight. That woman customer scurried 
away, murmuring several things above 
her breath that dealt largely with color- 
blind ribbon clerks, the crowd, a bolt in 
the blue, and love—and then, all at once, 
she smiled sweetly and decided not to 
report poor Henry Charles—which goes 
to prove the correctness of the bromide 
that heads this paragraph, and doubt- 
less saved the poor boy his job. For, 
indeed, she might have reasoned thus, 
after the logical fashion of some wom- 
en: If I don’t do-it, some one else will. 

At last noon hour dawned. Within ten 
minutes Henry Charles rode whistling 
in the swiftly climbing elevator of the 
Railway Exchange Building, Mary EI- 
len bound. In a jiffy or so he was rat- 
tling the knob of the locked door, the 
door kept locked by tradition and the 
solemn word of I, Peiker Scheer. The 
rattling of the door knob was an agreed 
signal between Henry Charles and Mary 
Ellen, and so, sturdily, he twisted the 
handle again. 

Miracle! 

The office door noiselessly swung 
open! Mary Ellen and her employer, I. 
Peiker Scheer, were in the room. Hen- 
ty Charles only stared at them; heat 


and cold rippled over his five feet nine 
like water. Even the building rocked 
under his facile knees. 

Otherwise none moved. Mary Ellen 
and I. Peiker Scheer stood in the middle 
of the room. They were very quiet and 
still. So was our hero. I. P. S. stood on 
flat foot and Mary Ellen on tiptoe. They 
were thus poised on a faded square of 
imitation Axminster, their lips lightly 
clinging. They looked like a life-sized 
etching in dry point of that now fa- 
mous attitude of head and head, shoul- 
der and shoulder, arm and arm, which 
is widely known in three colors as “The 
Soul Kiss.” 

“Oh!” said this ribbon clerk in a thin, 
high voice. “My!” 

Tableau! The wide, pudgy back of I. 
Peiker Scheer confronts Henry Charles, 
Mary Ellen’s white face stares big-eyed 
over his stodgy, heavy shoulder. At the 
sound of a voice I. P. S. starts violent- 
ly, but draws the slim form of Mary 
closer still, instinctively, as if he fears 
to turn around. Meanwhile his breath 
whistles through his teeth. 

“Who—is—it?” he falters at last. 

Cue: Mary Ellen, very slowly, dis- 


engages herself from his arms, breathes 


in once, hard, and stands free. Her 
hands involuntarily wander to her hair. | 
Suddenly, pulling himself together, I. 
P. S. swings around and sees a boy 
in the doorway who trembles weakly, 
and whose eyes are very, very old. 

I, P. S. (In great surprise) : “Good- 
ness! What a start you gave me for a 
minute! Honest, I thought it was my 
wife! I thought it was my wife!” 

Henry Charles, dully, watches him 
choke and sway with laughter. Once 
done, the great man smiles on him very 
tolerantly, very agreeably. A great re- 
lief glows in his face. 

“Gawd!” says this ribbon clerk. “My 
Gawd!” He looks only upon Mary El- 
len, who mutely beseeches him with 
shoulder and eye. “My Gawd! And he 
thought it was his wife—” 

When at length Henry Charles re- 
turned to the more material things of 
earth he found himself leaning against 
his- ribbon counter, and presently he 
glanced up to meet the troubled gaze of 
Mida Ford, who was watching him tim- 
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idly from her silk counter, just across 
the way. 

She smiled radiantly. A vagrant bearn 
of afternoon sun sparkled impishly in 
that gleaming crown of wonderfully 
red hair. It was trying to make gold 
of it. Charles Henry downed a big lump 
in his throat, and walked over. 

“*Lo, Mida,” he said. “New way you 
got your hair fixed?” 

“Hello, Henry Charles!” said Mida, 
brightly. “You’re lookin’ fine! Have 
you been sick?” 

Pause. Business of directing a cus- 
tomer to the boy’s caps, grocery and 
crockery. Henry Charles, with an effort, 
succeeded, at all hazards and the choked 
aid of Mida Ford, in making himself 
intelligently intelligible. 

The red-haired girl leaned across her 
counter, something on her mind, a smile 
trembling on her lips. 

“Who’s the girl I seen you with the 
other night ?” asked she, eagerly. 

Henry Charles waved his hand in the 
most deprecating way. 
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“Oh, her? Just a friend. Name’s 
Mary Ellen Joy. Know her?” 

“Nope!” A pretty pout, and silence. 

“Say, Mida, you don’t think I’m kid- 
ding ye, do you?” 

The red-haired girl smiled. “Boy,” 
said she, gravely, “you can kid me all 
you wast and you wont get in bad with 
me! 

Henry Charles brightened marvel- 
ously. 

“But,” she added, slowly, “I un- 
derstand you got a bunch of ’em on your 
string, and you know I’m kind of—” 

But the boy’s face was shining, and 
came back strong. A whole lot like 
this: 

“Look here, girlie. There aint no 
other girl I like like I’m liking you! 
‘You are the only girl, kid—” 

Comma! And now please consider the 
silly title of this story, for, with great 
satisfaction, that’s what the red-haired 
girl exclaimed several times before he 
reached the four hundred and forty- 
first word, and her big, golden heart. 
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FIRST AID TO THE HUNGRY 


OVER at the Winter Garden it is against the rules for the chorus men to send 
out and get anything to eat. The Winter Garden program spreads over more 
space than any other show that has been current in New York this winter, barring 
the Hippodrome, and the Péerrots and Orientals get pretty hungry. Al Jolson 
(who will star with the organization next year when it takes to the road), being the 
principal comedian there this winter, of course has been exempt from the ruling, 
and during waits he has been wont to help out his suffering brothers by shying 
across the street to a lunch wagon and fetching in food and drink to his comrades 
of the grease-paint corps. The management finally put a stop to this too, and the 
chorus was in hungry straits. Jolson’s sympathies were aroused. The other day 
travelers on the Seventh Avenue cars were given the unannounced exhibition of a 
chorus man Pierrot leaning out of a third story window, deftly hauling up packages 
of sandwiches and bottles of coffee, which Jolson on the sidewalk below kept 
patiently tying to the end of manilla strings that waved like the tentacles of 
jellyfish from the dressing-rooms above. 

A policeman came up and tried to disperse the crowd that was rapidly gathering. 
““What’re you tryin’ to do? ” he asked of Jolson. 

“S.sh-h-” warned the actor, pointing to a ‘“‘coffee-and’”’ that was rapidly being 
hoisted up. ‘‘There’s a Roosevelt delegation up there, and. I’m trying to get ’em 
pied and keep ’em bottled up.” 
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IN ALL the avenues of work 
a3 open to women—and, mind 
you, I do not say professions 


—is there any quite so trying or so 
difficult as the stage, in the matter of 
trying to find employment? Not only 
does it often seem an insuperable diffi- 
culty, but it is a painful proceeding 
which you must undergo regularly each 
year, indeed, more likely, several times 
a year. 

Having only lately passed through 
my most recent experience, it has left 
a poignant hurt, a sort of scar, which 
I believe now, of course, time cannot 
efface, although it probably will. I feel 
all bruised and shaken-up, as though I 
had experienced a serious illness, and 
I can only depend upon the elasticity of 
youth to set me aright. Praise heaven, I 
am still young. 

Do not think for a single moment, 
please, that these lines have been in- 
spired with any idea that they may 
“point a moral and adorn a tale.” That 
would be sheer nonsense, for I have a 
theory that nothing will turn the stage- 
struck person from his—or her—pur- 
pose except a literal experience behind 
the footlights. I have not the smallest 
intention of wagging the finger of fate 


and crying, “Don’t girls, don’t,” for I 
feel that I am not qualified to speak 
from any such viewpoint. 

I like the stage, the life, the people, 
everything about it, and, to my mind, it 
would be quite the ideal profession for 
a woman, were it not for that one hor- 
rible nightmare which hangs about it, 
of not knowing, from week to week, 
how long you will continue in employ- 
ment, how soon it will be before you 
are again out of work. 

Nor is this hardly ever a case of in- 
dividual failure, like a single employee 
in any other business, where incompe~ 
tency is visited upon one head, but doz- 
ens of actors at a time are thrown out 
throught no fault of their own, simply 
because the play has failed to please 
the public. 

The summer of 1912, now numbered 
among things past and done with, will 
remain in my memory, I fancy, as the 
most awful, the most sickening and 
terrifying, through which I ever hope 
to live. Now that it is really over, I look 
back upon it as a sort of nightmare, 
as something which could not have been, 
and, if I did not know to the contrary, 
I might be persuaded that some of my 
experiences were the results of my im- 
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agination or a se- 
rious illness. 

In order to make 
these lines clear to 
you it will be nec- 
essary, much as I 
dislike doing so, 
to touch upon my 
professional _ca- 
reer, so that you 
may understand 
just why my re- 
cent experiences 
made so marked 
an impression up- 
on me. I am now 
twenty years of 
age, with four sea- 
sons aS an actress 
behind me. My fa- 
ther was a theat- 
rical business man- 
ager, engaged in 
piloting obscure, 
second-rate com- 
panies around the 
country, and he 
was typical of his 
kind: easy-going, 
care-free, “hail-fel- 
low-well-met,” 
which must have 
early been his un- 
doing. 

My mother died 
when I was seven 
years old (she had 
been an actress be- 
ffore her marriage) 
and, with no rela- 
tion in the world 
but Father, I spent 
the following nine 
years of my life in 
a boarding-school. 























THE MANAGERS’ WAYS OF DISMISSAL ARE AS COUNTLESS AS 
THE SANDS OF THE SEA. 
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AND ALL THE WHILE YOU ARE 
SEEKING BREAD 








At the end of that 
time, of course, I had to support my- 
self, so what was more natural than 
my turning toward the stage door? 
Through Father’s influence I secured 
my first engagement, playing a minor 
role in a company of which he was 
business manager, Oh, that first season 
was a lark—everything was so gay and 
thrilling and exciting, especially after 
my long stay in the boarding-school, 


and though the tour covered mostly 
one-night stands, nothing could damp- 
en my ardor and enthusiasm. I loved 
it all! 

Just before the close of my first sea- 
son—why I remember it as distinctly 
as though it were yesterday; it was a 
late April day, a Sunday; the company 
was on a train, just entering our next 
“stop” and I was half-dozing in a cor- 
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I LIMITED MY EXPENDITURES TO SEVEN DOLLARS A WEEK. 
OH, YOU CAN DO IT WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 


acter woman, “we can’t 
turn the child loose up- 
on the streets of New 
York. I couldn’t face 
her mother in the next 
world if we did a thing 
like that.” 

Finally, it was ar- 
ranged that I was to go — 
to the same boarding- 
house as Mrs. Z., arid 
she would look after me 
as best she could, seeing 
to it that I got some- ~ 
thing to do. And this 
latter the old lady did, 
bless her. What a type 
she was, a_ veritable 
dragon in appearance (I 
think she was once Ed- 
win Forrest’s leading 
woman), with bleached, 
blonde hair, a towering, 
commanding presence, 
and a temper which best 
remained undisturbed. 
But she had a heart of 
gold, was generous to a 
fault, and would do any- 
thing in the world for 
the weak and downtrod- 
den. 

Mrs. Z. was certainly 
my guardian angel dur- . 








ner of the train seat, thinking of whom 
I would have for my leading man when 
I became a star. I suddenly became 
aware of a buzz of excited voices ap- 
proaching me. About half a dozen 
members of the company gathered 
around me and one of them told me, 
as gently as he could, that my father 
had died on the train a moment before. 
“Heart disease” was what they called it. 

Having been more or less under 
Father’s protecting wing while travel- 
ing, I managed, somehow or other, to 
scramble for myself during the few 
remaining weeks of the season. But 
upon the close of the tour the women 
of the company were in a quandary as 
to what was to become of me. I was 
quite young and utterly alone. “Why,” 
exclaimed dear old Mrs, Z., our char- 


ing that first summer in 
New York. She took me 
around everywhere with her seeking a 
position, calling upon the various 
agents and mangers, with the ways of 
whom I was wholly ignorant then; and 
I soon discovered she had a regular 
formula in introducing me. It ran like 
this: “See here, Fred, this is Tom 
Blank’s daughter—you remember poor 
old Tom, of course. Well, this is his 
little girl, and you’ve got to give her 
something to do. Her mother was Nel- 
lie Blank—can’t you see the resem- 
blance?—and she’s got her talent and 
idetermination. She needs the work bad- 
ly, and she’s a good girl, too. Our 
address is so-and-so—” And then we 
would push along to the next office and 
go all over it again. 

However, in the end, Mrs. Z. got a 
part for me, a juvenile role in a travel- 











ing company at a salary of twenty dol- 
lars a week, and if the dear old soul 
had not died very. shortly afterward, I 
should probably never have had occa- 
sion to write these lines. With a cap- 
tain like Mrs. Z., there is always sure 
to be peace and plenty in the ranks. 

My second engagement was com- 
paratively a brief one, lasting only five 
months, when bad business compelled 
our closing, and I found myself back 
in New York again, but with no Mrs. 
Z. to look after me this time. I followed 
the plan of the preceding summer, 
visiting the various theatrical offices, 
and within a fortnight had secured an- 
other part, again in a traveling organ- 
ization, but at the better salary of 
twenty-five dollars. The middle of May, 
I again joined the army of New York’s 
unemployed. 

By a lucky turn, however, I soon 
obtained a summer stock engagement 
in one of the New England towns, play- 
ing small parts, at what I then called 
“my regular salary.” I had heard more 
experienced actors use the term and I 
quite liked its dignified sound, though 
carefully concealed the fact that said 
“regular salary” was only twenty-five 
dollars. 

The season of 1910-11, I also filled 
two engagements on tour, earning the 
same weekly sum, though for two 
months in the middle of the winter I 
had nothing at all to do, nor was I in an 
engagement that next summer. 

So you can see that when I started 
out in the fall of 1911, my finances 
were at a very low ebb. It may be as 
well to state here that I am absolutely 
dependent upon my salary; that I have 
no other source of income, aside from 
what I earn in my professional capac- 
ity. But I was in splendid form and 
fettle just then, for my salary had dou- 
bled at a single bound. Though several 
of my professional friends warned me 
that the manager by whom I had been 
engaged was of the “shoe-string” va- 
riety, still what cared I? Earning fifty 
dollars a week and playing quite an ef- 
fective ingénue’rdle—why no one’s for- 
tunes were in better shape than mine; 
at last my career had taken an upward, 
successful turn, 
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The company opened on tour the 
middle of September, with the prospect 
of “coming into New York just as soon 
as we get the theatre we want.” I do 
not know now just exactly what hap- 
pened; I really think I was too thor- 
oughly dazzled by finding myself in an 
important role to pay attention to any- 
thing else; but at-the end of two brief, 
short weeks, back to New York we 
came. The play was a complete failure, 
of that there was no mistake, and all 
my hopes of becoming a_ successful 
Broadway actress were shattered. 

The following three months [ 
“jobbed” in and around New York, 
which means I played an odd week 
here and there in, various stock com- 
panies, not to mention a trial week 
which never got beyond the trial 
stage. I managed to scramble along 
somehow, subsisting chiefly upon hope, 
so you can imagine with what a 
grateful heart I seized upon the chance 
of playing a very small rdle in a tour- 
ing production, “my regular salary” 
having assumed the proportions of 
eighteen dollars a week. But I was 
mighty glad to get that, I can tell you. 
At least, it was forthcoming once 
every seven days. 

Our tour opened on New Year’s Day 
—that seemed a hopeful, promising 
sign!—and the season lasted just 
thirteen weeks. In a literal computation 
of figures you can easily see for your- 
self that during that time I earned ex- 
actly two hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars. And out of that amount I saved 
an even one hundred, improbable 
though it may seem. I knew that there 
was every chance I should have a long, 
barren summer to live through, and it 
was necessary to guard against it by 
practicing economy of the severest 
sort. I regularly put aside five dollars 
of my salary each week and, by living 
at boarding houses and cheap hotels, 
managed with that degree of comfort 
known only to those who have experi- 
enced it. 

Well, I returned to New York upon 
the first day of April—it-was Monday in 
Holy Week, you may remember—and 
after an inventory of my literal assets, 
I plainly saw that I should have to 











proceed with the greatest caution. In- 
stead of a boarding-house, which mode 
of living I obviously could not afford, 
I took a small-furnished room, situated 
in one of the inevitable 40’s, just off 
Broadway. It was up three flights, lo- 
cated at the back of the house, and 
thoroughly answered to that familiar, 
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Almost immediately I became some- 
what “panicky” and frightened; there 
seemed so little between me and actual 
necessity. Once my small savings were 
dissipated, where should I turn? I 
haven’t a single relative in the world, 
and such professional friends as I have 
are but little better off than I. Of course 
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A GIRL LIVING IN THE SAME HOUSE WITH ME, SUSPECTING MY PLIGHT, ASKED IF MY 
PRIDE WAS TOO GREAT TO DO “EXTRA WORK” 








well-known appellation, “a hall bed- 
room.” 

By force of honey-tongued cajolery, 
plus the fact of her having several va- 
cant rooms upon hand, I obtained per- 
mission from the landlady to use a 
single burner gas-stove in my room, up- 
on which to prepare my humble break- 
fast, bearing in mind her positive in- 
junction, “No frying anything, now, 
mind you.” For this I paid the sum of 
three dollars weekly. Thus began my 
summer vacation. 





I plainly saw that I should have to 
get something to do at once. So I 
started bravely forth to secure a 
summer stock engagement, salary con- 
sideration aside, at any sum _ that 
would permit me to live. But I could 
not get it, though I tried and tried and 
tried. Ask any actor and he will tell 
you that last season was a notoriously 
bad one, which meant, of course, that 
most of them sought the same haven of 
stock engagements, and the supply was 
far greater than the demand. 
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Toward the’end of April, a girl liv- 
ing in the same house with me, probably 
suspecting my plight, asked me if my 
pride was too great to do “extra work” 
in a current Broadway production. 
Pride, indeed! It seems that she was 
one of the mob in a-successful piece 
and, knowing of there being a vacancy 
at the end of the week, she thought 
she could get it for me. And she did. 
The salary was six dollars a week, and 
I knew from experience that this would 
help out a great deal. 

Purely for business reasons, I as- 
sumed a name other than my own, for, 
remember, there was always “my regu- 
lar salary” to be borne in mind, and if 
it became known that I had been driven 
to such desperate measures as this I 
would have difficulty in even getting my 
small twenty-five dollars again. 

Included in this company was an old 
actor with whom I had played during 
my first season, and, such is the profes- 
sional understanding, he called me by 
my new name just. as glibly as though 
he knew no other. It was a somewhat 
strange, but yet interesting, experience 
in every way, and I found numbered in 
the same mob with me many well- 
known players, those with far. more 
name and reputation than I. You see, 
it was a bad season. Thus I reached the 
end of May. 

I then began to think of the season 
of 1912-13; that, since it was apparent 
I was to have no summer work, I 
should bestir myself about getting an 
engagement for the regular season. So 
I started out, registering my name at 
each agency and office. Oh, I would 
that space permitted me to give in de- 
tail a complete list of my literal expe- 
riences, but that would be impossible. 
At the various agencies they had sort 
of a set form, “Nothing to-day, dearie, 
but you had better keep coming in; you 
can’t tell when something will present 
itself,” and this was dinned into my 
ears at every visit. 

Then at the managerial offices you 
were greeted with any one of a hundred 
phrases: “He’s out”’—“He’s busy”— 
“We are not making any engagements 
now’ —“Call in next week”—“You are 
not the type we want”—“I don’t know 


what ydu can do, never having seen 
you act”—“You’re too young for that 
part”—“T need a blonde to-day”—“All 
our parts are filled”—‘Nothing doing 
until August”—“We are not producing 
anything until after election”’—and so 
forth and so on. Their ways of dis- 
missal are as countless as the sands of 
the sea, And all the while you are seek- 
ing bread, 

I limited my expenditures to exactly 
seven dollars a week—oh, you can do 
it when you know how—six of which 
I divided equally between room-rent 
and food, and the extra dollar went for 
small incidentals. I would not advise 
anyone, however, save those with a 
robust constitution, to attempt to live 
upon any such sum, but to a-small sal- 
aried actress and a New York summer 
all things are possible. 

One day I had an unexpected wind- 
fall. It seemed like untold wealth to 
me, when I earned five dollars in a 
single day, posing for a motion picture 
company, A great many of my friends 
were engaged in this field and I was 
only too anxious to take it up, if the 
chance came my way. I registered my 
name with several of the companies and 
then, as always, you had to wait, though 
I kept in constant touch with all of 
them. Finally, one concern sent for me. 

No, I was not selected to play the 
leading part or to go through any hair- 
breadth escapes or thrilling experi- 
ences. Such things are reserved for the 
regular members of the organization. 
I merely had to appear as one of a doz- 
en guests in a ball-room picture. It was 
great fun, and oh, so easy! But the 
motion picture people do not care to 
employ actors unless they agree to re- 
main with them more or less perma- 
nently. Briefly, they resent being used 
as a temporary convenience, for which 
you cannot blame them. So the month 
of July passed. 

Still I continued my daily pilgrimage, 
seeking work. Oh, the sickening terror 
of it all, the desperate clinging to false 
hopes! How you begin to feel that your 
destiny hangs upon a thread, that you 
are a helpless sort of creature, lacking 
the spirit and initiative even to try and 
better your condition. You pin your 









faith to such a frail chance as, “You 
might call in. next week,” and wildly 
seek to devise ways and means of liter- 
ally forcing yourself upon managerial 
attention. 

Finally you reach the point where 
you feel shabby and wretched in ap- 
pearance; you are quite sure that your 
poverty and need are crying aloud 
through your very clothing. And the 
tragedy of trying to keep yourself pre- 
sentable! When your whole nature cries 
aloud for the delicate, clinging, sheer 
summer materials, so dear to the femi- 
nine heart, you are compelled to restrict 
your wardrobe to the plainest and most 
severe shirt-waist-and-skirt effect, be- 
cause they are more serviceable, and 
show less signs of wear and tear. If only 
your shirt-waist is clean, is your upper- 
most thought! 

To keep up a bright and cheerful ap- 
pearance, never to let anyone guess 
your real state, to be above the slights 
and sneers to which you are all too 
often subject in theatrical offices—well, 
the equipment of the real actress is 
brought into play upon either side of 
the footlights. 

The intolerable summer heat in New 
York plays havoc with a girl’s consti- 
tution, especially if she is a nervous, 
high-strung individual and, as in my 
case, she is not getting the proper sort 
of food as a regular diet. I can now 
laugh at this experience, though it was 
a tragic one.at the time. One evening, 
early in July, a young actor friend of 
mine, who had the hall bedroom on the 
floor below me, invited me out to a 
Chinese restaurant, “to have a dish of 
chop suey.” 

Of course, I should not have eaten 
the stuff; I know that now; indeed, I 
knew it then, but you do so feel the want 
of a little cheer and excitement, any- 
thing to break the monotony of your 
existence, that you occasionally lose all 
sense of proportion. So I thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of our modest 
little party and had a very pleasant 
evening. 

Probably I ate far more than I 
should have. At any rate, several hours 
after I had retired that night I was sud- 
denly awakened—well, I fell back upon 
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the pillows with a completely crushed 
spirit—sickness! That was the last 
straw of all. But my pains were too 
acute to lie there and suffer, perhaps to 
die, a human sacrifice upon the altar of 
thwarted stage hopes. So I roused my- 
self and called in the services of a phy- 
sician. He came that night and again 
the next day—and thereafter I was 
poorer to the tune of eight dollars. It 
is funny to me now, and I laughed 
then; true, it was a broken, semi-hys- 
terical laugh, but it did seem as though 
the fates conspired to compel the sur- 
render of my small hoard. 

So I kept at it, day after day, all ~ 
during July. Office after office, agency 
upon agency ; I don’t think I overlooked 
one of them and I firmly believe there 
is not a Broadway building, within ten 
blocks of Forty-second Street, which 
was any more a familiar sight than I, 
this past summer. 

At the end of four months of con- 
secutive discouragements. when my few 
dollars had dwindled to practically 
nothing, I reached the mental stage 
which I fancy all people, long out 
of employment, must pass through. 
“Would I never work again?” I asked 
myself. What on earth could a person 
do when their situation was as desper- 
ate as mine? Where should they turn; 
where could they go? Yet here I was, 
supposedly a young person well- 
equipped for her fight, with intelligence 
and four years’ professional experience 
to her credit. Still I could not see the 
way clear before me. And all the while 
there kept running through my mind 
a speech I once heard a so-called “ac- 
tress” say: “Any woman is a fool who 
goes to bed hungry in New York.” 

It was a warm evening in early 
August and I was walking on upper 
Broadway, several miles from the theat- 
rical district, with the old problem ever 
before me, “What to do?” when I met 
an old friend of mine. He seemed 
literally to spring up from the ground; 
I had not seen him before in three 
years. He was the stage manager of the 
first company in which I had played, 
but, as is so common in our profession, 
we had not met since the close of that 
season. Quite obviously he was delight- 
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ed at meeting me and made hurried 
inquiries as to what I was doing. I 
made reply in a single word, “Noth- 
ing,”—it seemed so expressive and to 
epitomize one’s situation. Can you fancy 
my feelings when his next words were, 
“By Jove, you are just the type Smith 
has been looking for these many weeks. 
Drop in and see him in the morning; 
tell him I sent you, and to give you 
that ingénue part which has bothered 
him so.” 

Dear God, I wanted nothing so much 
as to sit right down upon the curb- 
stone, then and there, and have a real 
good attack of hysterics. Instead, I 
thanked my actor friend as best I could 
(I think maybe I kissed him, though I 
don’t really remember) and stumbled 
happily back to my hall bed-room, 
which, strangely enough, did not seem 
nearly so hot and cramped as usual. 

At nine the next morning I was at 
Smith’s office and had to wait until one 
o'clock before he came in. But I got 
that part! I wonder if he will ever 
know why I smiled when he asked me, 
“What’s your regular salary?” But be- 
fore I could answer him, he hurried on 
with, “Well, I can’t pay you more than 
forty dollars a week for this part; it’s 
worth more I know, but that’s the best 
I can do for you.” I don’t suppose a 
theatrical contract was ever signed by 
a more trembling hand than mine. 

As I write these lines we have been 
rehearsing a week, so I am now rea- 
sonably sure of giving satisfaction, for 
if the player is incompetent he, or she, 
is dismissed at the end of seven days’ 
tehearsals or less. The play is a worn- 
out New York success and we play the 
smaller towns all season, so my Broad- 
way début seems a long way off. But 
just the same, there is a song in my 
heart, tuned to a grateful, happy lay; 
all the world seems young, and I am 
sure I shall some day be a star! 

Probably long ere this, you have said 

_ to yourself, “Why on earth didn’t that 
girl turn her hand to some other busi- 
ness or profession? Why did she want 
to stay on the stage?” You have a 
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perfect right to ask such questions; I 
don’t blame you in the least for ask- 
ing them. 

But stop for a single moment and 
consider my equipment in life. What 
else could I have done? For three gen- 
erations, upon both sides of the family, 
my people were actors or of the theatre. 
It is in my blood, a part of me; I do 
not believe I could do anything else 
if I would. And, I guess, I would not 
if I could! 

At heart I am a vagabond, I suppose, 
for the life of an actress gives me a 
compensation such as no other could 
give. And, bear in mind, I have known 
only the hardships and the drawbacks; 
my light has cast a faint, faint glow 
thus far. But I am young and hopeful 
and ambitious. 

I cannot express, through the me- 
dium of spoken or written words, the 
thrill of keen delight which pervades 
my entire being the moment I step up- 
on the stage; it is as the breath of life 
to me. I understand what the poet 
means when he speaks of the battle 
and the war-horse. Why, the very dress- 
ing-rooms themselves, with their dust 
and dirt, their cracked mirrors, dilapi- 
dated wash-basins, three-legged chairs 
and pencil-written walls, are more com- 
fortable and more home-like than any 
drawing-room in the world could pos- 
sibly be. Many times I have hung my 
underskirt over broken window-panes, 
to keep out icy drafts, and not infre- 
quently have fought a fainting spell, 
owing to the excessive heat. I have 
worn the thinnest of evening gowns in a 
ball-room scene, kneading my fingers to 
keep my circulation going, while once I 
was a wicked Russian countess, in furs 


_from head to foot, with the thermome- 


ter in the neighborhood of one hundred 
in the shade. 

Oh, but I have loved it all; you will 
find none in the ranks happier than I, 
none more willing, more enthusiastic. 
Plainly, I was meant to be an actress 
and, having lived through last. summer, 
I feel that nothing can kill my spirit 
now. 
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“THE TWENTIETH MAN,” 


who started his career as a 
corpse in “‘Robbing the Cradle”’ 
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LLY BROW- 
B DER was 
twenty years ¢ 


old when he was en- 

gaged by Jefferson 

Booth DeWitt as the corpse in the sen- 
sational drama, ‘‘Robbing the Cradle.’’ 
Billy was redheaded and verging on 
corpulency, with a second chin and an 
upturned nose that mocked the serious 
look in his blue eyes and the tragedically 
ambitious brow. 

Jefferson DeWitt was familiarly 
known to his friends and associates as 
Bob. When he engaged Billy at the 
little hotel in the sleepy Kansas town 
it was with the distinct understanding 
that the boy should also act as general 
assistant, valet, clerk, errand runner and 
buffer; that his salary should be ten 
dollars a week and railroad fare, the 
latter payable in advance; the former 
whenever convenient for Bob. Billy’s 
predecessor had decamped at the last 
stop because his salary had.not been 
raised to eleven dollars, at least half 
payable weekly in advance. But because 
Billy, though looked upon as the cham- 
pion lazy boy of the town, was am- 
bitious, he accepted the proffered place 
with great secret joy. 

That afternoon the company arrived, 
Bob having come ahead to do the work 
of the advance man he was unable to 


afford. When Billy met Miss Charlotte _ 


Nevins star, of the DeWitt Dramatic 
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her the most beautiful 
woman in the world and 
immediately began to 
wonder if she could be more than five 
years older than himself. He was so 
overjoyed at the prospect of being near 
her that he did not wince much when 
Bob DeWitt blasted his hopes by say- 
ing, with so much earnestness that he 
almost believed himself, “Billy, you’ve 
got the makings of a {great comedian 
in you!’’ 

“But—I—” Billy stammered, “TI 
thought I’d be a tragedian. You ought 
to hear me do Amtony’s oration.” 

“No, no!” DeWitt held up his hand. 
“T’ll not listen to that now.” His tone 
became kindlier. “‘I don’t know about 
the tragedian business, Billy. You may 
have the ability, but the public doesn’t 
always appreciate true worth—that’s 
why I’m not in one of the big metro- 
politan houses.” 

‘But if I’ve got the ability why can’t 
I do it?” Billy demanded. 

“That!” Bob touched Billy’s chin. 
“And that!’? He touched Billy’s nose 
and hair. “You’ve got a comedian’s 
chin and nose; just made to make people 
laugh; and your serious eyes will help.” 

When Billy’s face had grown per- 
ceptibly longer Miss Nevins interposed 
soothingly, ‘‘But don’t let that worry 
you, Billy. The money is in the laughs, 
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Make the people laugh and they’ll flock 
to see you. That’s the great trouble with 
Bob. He’s too serious.” 

Billy smiled and flushed and decided 
he would do anything Miss Nevins 
wanted him to do, or even suggested. 
He’d be a comedian if she thought that 
best. He grinned his answer, being too 
embarrassed and overjoyed to speak. 
All through the remainder of the after- 
noon he dreamed of her and wondered 
if his duties would permit him to watch 
her, to be where he could hear her. He 
was modest. He wanted only the privi- 
lege of adoring her silently. 

Billy did not meet any other members 
of the company, being much engaged 
in getting his mother’s consent to his 
new employment. A rehearsal was called 
by Bob for seven o’clock. Billy was late 
and he paused in front of the “stage 
door,’’ such being the honored designa- 
tion of the side entrance to the hall 
which passed for a theatre. He was more 
embarrassed than ever at the thought of 
being on the same stage with Charlotte 
Nevins. At last he mustered up suffi- 
cient courage to push open the door. 

“Hello, Red, what you want?” 

The challenge, in a high-pitched, 
feminine voice, was hurled at him from 
the darkness. Billy blinked, and present- 
ly made out the speaker to be a black- 
haired, dark-eyed girl who played The 
Waif. Her dress was torn, her apron 
ragged, and her face streaked with 
smut. She was not awe inspiring and 
Billy found a ready answer. 

“Aw, I’ve come to work.” 

“Going to sweep out?” 

“Naw, I’m the new member of the 
company.” 

“Oh, you’re the dead one, are you?” 

“Watch my smoke and see,” Billy 
retorted. ‘‘I may be the corpse in this 
play, but I’ll be a live wire before long.” 

The girl sidled up to him. ‘‘Gee, I’m 
glad I met you first. Maybe I can get a 
few pointers from you before the rest 
take them all. Let’s see how you look?” 
She grabbed Billy’s hand and pulled him 
in front of an oil lamp. Her face slowly 


- broke into a broad grin. “‘Honest Red, . 


with that mug you ought to be a 
scream. I’d give a thousand dollars for 
one like it—if I had the money.” 
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“Huh,” Billy retorted indignantly, 
‘“‘what are you? Janitress?” 

I’m Kittie Breton. I play The Waif 
and I am the waif. Come, cheer up. I 
wasn’t poking fun at you. Has her royal 
highness had a peep at you?” 

“Who?” Billy asked. 

“Miss Charlotte Nevins,” The Waif 
replied with thinly veiled sarcasm, ‘‘our 
great young emotional star.” 

“Sure thing,” Billy replied enthusi- 
astically. ‘Aint she the goods, though!” 

“Billy!” The Waif placed her hands 
solemnly on his shoulders. “I think you 
and I will be good friends and that’s 
why I’m going to give you some good 
advice. Don’t you ever ask one actress 
to praise another—unless you want to 
make ’em both mad at you.” 

Billy shook his head, puzzled, and 
Kittie pulled him toward the stage. 
“Come on and I’ll exhibit you to the 
rest of the bunch.” She pushed him 
through the wings into the midst of the 
first act. “‘ Here he is, folks!” 

Billy’s first appearance before an 
audience that night as a full fledged 
actor was far less of a trial than his first 
introduction to the members of the 
DeWitt Dramatic Company. 


II 


For two weeks Billy was very happy. 
Miss Nevins graciously permitted him 
to run all her errands, carry her hand 
baggage and follow at her heels. Once 
his admiration overcame his embarrass- 
ment, and he blurted out as she emerged 
from the dressing room, “Criminy, but 
you do look swell!” His face grew red 
instantly, and he turned and ran, fot 
without, however, first seeing her smil- 
ing acknowledgment of the compliment. 

The company was working eastward, 
after a long trip to the coast. Chicago. 
was the objective point, Bob hoping to 
get four weeks time in that city on a 
family theatre circuit, and make 
“oodles” of money. 

But the goal seemed far away. They 
got up into Iowa and struck a section 
which had just passed through a long 
drought and was enjoying a few weeks of 
almost continuous rain. The crops were 














poor, the people had little money for 
luxuries, and the theatre was looked upon 
as a decided luxury; the audiences were 
small and unenthusiastic. Each day 
Jefferson Booth DeWitt found it in- 
creasingly difficult to scrape together 
enough money to pay the bills and buy 
railroad tickets to the next town. 

Though DeWitt did not lose all his 
optimism, he did grow irritable. Billy 
was sorry for him, but his sympathy 
reached the state of indignation when 
he saw that Miss Nevins was growing 
fretful and unhappy. He spoke to Kittie 
about it. He and Kittie had grown quite 
chummy. 

“Aint we all feeling miserable?” 
Kittie retorted. ‘‘We can’t all of us be 
crazy with hope like you. Miss Nevins 
hasn’t been paid any salary for a month 
and she misses it more than we do 
because there’s more to miss.” 

“But the old man’s getting cranky 
with her,” Billy protested. 

“Looky here, Billy Browder,’ replied 
Kittie, “you just take some more good 
advice, and keep your nose out. When 
you’ve had as much experience in this 
life as I have, you'll quit thinking you’re 
the boy to wipe out all the bad things 
at one wipe. You'll find your hands 
pretty well filled just attending to your 
own case. Come on and let’s buy a real 
lunch on shares. I haven’t had a square 
meal in four days.” 

“T can’t make out Bob,” said Billy. 
‘Sometimes I think he’s some shucks 
and then again I think he’s nothing but 

a great old four-flusher.”’ 
' “Don’t lose any sleep on account of 
Bob,”’ Kittie retorted. ‘Any man that 
can keep such a company as this on the 
road is going some, and you’ve got to 


give him the credit.” 
“Oh, he’s all right when he’s not 
posing.” 


“We all are,” Kittie replied quickly, 
“but the trouble is that we pose most 
of the time.” 

‘All the same,” Billy said indignant- 
ly, “I think it’s a shame the way he 
talks to some of the folks. I’m a good 
mind to—” 

“You mind your own business!” 
replied Kittie. “‘That will keep you 
busy.” 
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The long hours, the incessant running 
about, the dreary night and early morn- 
ing rides in day coaches, playing to 
empty seats and sullen audiences, the 
lack of good home cooking upon which 
Billy had thrived, added to his worries 
about Miss Nevins, began to tell on 
him; the second addition to his chin dis- 
appeared. He did not object to the 
physical discomforts, but he began to 
grow resentful of Bob DeWitt’s attitude 
of savage criticism toward everyone in 
general and Miss Nevins in particular. 

One day, at an afternoon rehearsal, 
the star left the stage in tears following 
a particularly savage outburst by De 
Witt. Billy followed her as quickly as 
possible, finding her on the trunk in her 
dressing room, motionless, red-eyed, 
dejected. 

“Say, Miss Nevins,” Billy said 
wrathfully, “‘I’ll punch his head if you 
say the word.” 

She looked up in surprise, smiled 
wearily and patted his hand. “‘ You’re 
a dear boy, but Ill not ask you to do 
that.” 

“He deserves it,” Billy exploded. 
““He’s been getting worse every day for 
two weeks, and seems to want to take 
it all out on you.” 

“Bob has his troubles,’’ Miss Nevins 
answered softly. “But his heart is in the 
right place.” 

“He doesn’t give any signs of it,” 
retorted Billy. “Why, if it wasn’t for 
you, this whole show would bust up in a 
week.” 

“And if it wasn’t for Bob,’’ she said 
quietly, ‘“‘there wouldn’t be any show 
to bust up. Bob and I have been through 
a good many troublesome times togeth- 
er, and we’ve learned to know each other 
pretty well. I let him have our engage- 
ment ring yesterday to raise money to 
bring us here.” 

“Our engagement ring!’’ Billy stared 
in dull amazement at her finger. ‘‘Our— 
Why, I didn’t know—I thought—I 
never thought you were—were engaged 
to anybody. I—I hoped—” 

“There, there, Billy!” Miss Nevins 
spoke gently. “‘ You don’t love me nearly 
as much as you think.” 

“Why,” Billy blurted out, “I was 
going to ask you to marry me when we 
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got to Chicago. I was going to get a 
theatre for you and—” 

“That .couldn’t be, Billy.” Miss 
Nevins shook her head. “‘I thought you 
knew! Bob and I have been married for 
three years.” 

Billy ran away. He bumped into 
Kittie, and cried angrily: 

“Say, Kittie, why didn’t you tell me 
Miss Nevins and Bob were married.” 

“Never thought about it, Red,” she 
answered curtly. ‘‘Supposed a smart 
man like you would know that.”’ 

“T never dreamed about it,” Billy 
said sadly. 

Kittie patted his shoulder tenderly. 

“Come, don’t take it so hard, Billy. 
I told you to let her Royal Highness 
alone or you’d get a bump. But you'll 
recover. She’s had nineteen boys in love 
with her since I’ve been with the com- 
pany—you make the twentieth—but 
they all got over it. But I didn’t know 
Bob was playing such a dirty trick on 
you and was using her for bait to keep 
you, without letting you know she was 
married. They always told the others.” 

Billy flared up. “See here, Kittie, 
I'll not say anything for him, but I’ll not 
let you or anybody else make such 
insinuations against Miss Nevins.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
demanded Kittie. 

“Quit,”’ Billy retorted angrily. “I’m 
going to Chicago to-night. I hope you'll 
not be so spiteful the next time I see 
you.” 


III 


The Master Manager was worried. 
He paced the floor from his desk to the 
window, back and forth, back and forth, 
occasionally pausing to look, with unsee- 
ing eyes, at the crowds in the street. It 
was his street, and the Broadway crowds 
were his crowds! They looked to the 
M. M. for amusement, depended upon 
him for good plays, better plays all the 
time. They were insatiable, and their 
demands for something more and better 
had finally, after five years, driven him 
to the wall. Good plays were not scarce, 
but he had educated his crowds up to 
the point where a merely good play 
would not satisfy them. Good players 
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were plentiful, but he must have great 
players—and they were hard to find. 

Jim Baldwin, his general stage direct- 
or, entered, and the M. M. unburdened 
himself. Baldwin regretted the condi- 
tions, but gave his chief scant sympathy. 

“It’s all your own fault,” said the 
stage director. ‘‘You traveled too fast. 
You carried your public along faster 
than the playwrights and the players 
could develop. You’ve made your own 
bed and you’ve got to lie init. You can’t 
get any help from the other producers. 
They’re all mad at you for coming here 
and in five years putting yourself so far 
above them—and starting from almost 
nothing. Where did you get your start, 
anyway?” 

The M. M. waved the question aside 
as he carelessly answered, “out West.” 

“So I’ve always understood,” Bald- 
win replied dryly. “Heigho, we’ve got 
something else to do. We open the new 
Royal Theatre in six weeks, and we’ve 
nothing to open it with.” 

*‘T was thinking about that when you 
camein, Jim,” the M. M. replied slowly. 
“Tt will take something good, but I 
think I’ve got it.” 

“Something new,” Baldwin answered, 
“out of the ordinary. Something that 
will hit the people between the eyes.” 

“T think I’ve found it,” the M. M. 
mused, “‘a melodrama.” 

“What!” Baldwin was startled. 
“That would never do for the people we 
expect to patronize the Royal.” 

“A melodrama,” the M. M. contin- 
ued, “thinly disguised as an intellectual 
problem play.’ 

“But, Chief, ’”? Baldwin protested, 

*‘you’ve never—”’ 

“‘T’ve never produced anything else,” 
the M. M. replied quickly. ‘“‘That’s the 
reason I’ve been so successful.”’ 

““What’s the play about?” Baldwin 

ed 


“A new writer gave it to me two years 
ago. I’ve read it seven times, and it looks 
better each time. Simple theme; disap- 


pointed ambition, discouragement, 
crime; fallen hero reformed by love of a 
woman. Thousands of plays have been 
written on the same theme; thousands 
more will be written. All I need is an 
actress for the leading feminine réle; a 











simple, naturally emotional woman with 
the ability to restrain her emotion and 
still appear natural. I can’t think of 
one.”’ 

“There are only five of that sort in 
the country,” Baldwin replied, “and 
you have four of them working for you 
now. You can’t get the fifth unless you 
persuade her to leave her husband.” 

‘‘She’ll not do anyway. We imust find 
@ new one.” 

“There are none,’’ Baldwin persisged. 

“There are hundreds,” the M. M. 
retorted. “They are all over the coun- 
try.’ 

Baldwin shook his head and his Chief 
walked back to the window and stood 
looking pensively down at Broadway. 
Presently his secretary entered quietly 
and reported that a woman wanted to 
see him. She would not give her name. 
She looked rather shabby and in hard 
luck. Yes, she wanted to see him. The 
M. M.’s first impulse was to deny the 
request, but something prompted him to 
change and he told the secretary to show 
her in. Baldwin started to leave, but 
stopped at a sign from his Chief. 

“T’ll stay out of sight for a while, 
Jim,” he said, “while you talk to her as 
if you were me.’ 

The M. M. stepped behind a screen 
in one corner of the office and the woman 
entered hesitatingly. She looked doubt- 
fully, questioning at Baldwin. She shook 
her head and remained near the door. 

“No,” she-said, “you’re not the man 
I thought you were. I’m sorry to have 
disturbed you,” 

“Wait a moment, wont you?” Bald- 
win liked her voice. ““What can I do 
for you? Are you an actress?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, “but 
I’ve never had any experience in New 
York—not even off Broadway.” 

“Road companies?” 

“‘Yes,’”’ she nodded, “‘ten years and 
nearly all one night stands, I thought I 
might find something better here.” 

“Good experience—the road.” Bald- 
win liked her eyes; he liked the way she 
held herself, the way she stood. ‘‘Emo- 
tional réles?’’ he inquired. 

““Yes,”’ she smiled, “and everything 
else. Road players can’t always choose 
their réles.” 
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She turned to leave but Baldwin 
stopped her with a gesture. He liked her 
smile better than all. ‘‘Wait a minute,” 
he said, ‘‘ perhaps I—we can find. some- 
thing for you.” 

“Oh, do you think so!’”? The woman’s 
eyes glittered with a smile of hope - 
mingled with unwilling tears. 

“Maybe,” Baldwin nodded. ‘‘ We can 
try you at any rate? Are you married? 
Husband an actor?”’ 

“He is dead—two years ago.” 

“Any children?” 

“One,” she answered, almost in- 
audibly. “A girl of four. That’s wha’ 
has made it so hard for me.” 

“Um,” Baldwin grunted. “‘That does 
make a difference.” 

“Oh, but I’m willing to work hasd, 
harder,” she protested. 

“T mean it makes a difference with 
you,” Baldwin explained kindly. “Yes, 
I think I’ll give you a trial.” 

“You're very kind.” 

“Yes, there’s a small part in the play 
we open the new Royal with, that maybe 
you can take.” 

“Oh, there!” The woman’s face 
showed plainly her unexpected joy. She 
caught Baldwin’s hand gratefully, as 
the M. M. emerged from the screen. 

“T think, Jim,” the M. M. said gent- 
ly, ‘ we'll try Miss Nevins in the leading 
part. 

The woman turned, startled, stared 
at the M. M., and then gasped, ° 

“Oh, it 7s Billy Browder then!” She 
— to Baldwin with an inquiring 
ook. 

“Ves, I’m Billy Browder,’ the M. M. 
answered with a little laugh. ‘He’s 
Jim Baldwin, my stage director.” Billy 
turned to Baldwin. : 

When the door had closed on Baldwin, 
the Master Manager took Miss Nevins’ 
hands in his, looked for a long time into 
her eyes, and finally said: 

“Yes, it’s Charlotte. I’ve been looking 
for you ‘for two years. All the time I’ve 
been keeping this play in reserve, hoping 
you would turn up at the right time. 
And you have! Now I’m going to make 
you make me a lot of money and a big- 
ger reputation. And then I’m going to 
make you make me the best wife in the 
world. Where’s Kittie?” 










FIRS T- 
NIGHTERS 


A study of apspecies of 
humanity little understood 
(and of little understanding) 


By 


With drawings by 
DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


KNOW of but one 
Ze instance of the 
! first-nighter which 


is classical; and I am afraid 
that is not really classical. 
But it is apocryphal, because 
when I saw it, it had issued 
from the pen of George Henry 
Payne. 
Marse Payne’s narrative 
had to do with one Plau- 
tus, a Latin playwright 
whose comedies to this 
day corrugate the brow of many a 
university man. Plautus was the George 
M. Cohan of his day, as Marse Payne 
was proving. But Plautus was having 
a fine large time getting the Roman 
populace to view his handiwork, let 
alone tell him he reminded them of 
George Cohan. As near as I recall it, 
Plautus couldn’t get a first-night audi- 
ence together to save his life; because 
in those days any Roman who was a 
Roman worthy of the appellation yield- 
ed his evenings to bibbing the ripe 
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Falernian, cooled 
by the 
mountain 
snows. He 

did not go 

to the the- 
atre. He lay 

on a couch 
around 

a dining 





table from 

eight until midnight or after. They 
had no ice in those days, so they used 
snow; just as they had no sugar, so 
they used honey. Falernian was their 
favorite wine. Recall a passage in 
Cicero* 


Bibite Falernum hoc, eic. 


“Drink this Falernian wine; aint it 
t?” 

“Tt sure is.” 

“Well, it’s forty years old.” 

“ By Jinks, it is a credit:to its age.” 
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FIRST-NIGHTERS 


Cicero, being a Bryan of an orator, 
uses more elegant language than I can, 
but that was the general trent of his 
words as we say in Trenton, N. J. 

But I digress. 

Not using the evening for the theatre, 
the ancient Romans used to employ 
the afternoon for this 
purpose. So Plautus 
tried his level best to as- 
semble enough of the 
Roman élite to view his 
first comedy. That was a 
fine rich comedy, believe 
me. I have plowed 
through it and I know. 
It contained a lot of lo- 
cal Roman gags intend- 
ed to bring the populace 
up off its or their (de- 
pending upon whether 
you are in Boston) feet. 

Here is the sad part. 

Know why—according 
to Marse Payne—Plau- 
tus couldn’t get an after- 
noon audience together 
to listen to his piece? 
Why, an elephant parade 
of African kings, care- 
fully ensconced in cages, 
and all that sort of thing, 
used to blow along the 
Appian Way just as he 
would get a houseful; 
and the house would get 
up and run for the door 
every time they heard 
the trumpet announce 
the outdoor performance 
of the greatest and 
grandest show on earth. 

It took Plautus five 
years to get a theatre 
full of people and keep 
them there throughout 
the five acts of his com- 
edy. And then the audience wasn’t 
such an awful plenty. 


Thus, by swift generations and seven- 
league boots, we descend to the first- 
nighter of to-day. 

It isn’t so difficult to get a first night 
audience together to-day. You can do it 
by simply issuing free tickets and re- 









serving others. (But remember the aft- 
ernoons of Marse Payne’s man Plautus, 
Always remember the afternoons. They 
shall be important in my essay.) You 
issue the free tickets to gentlemen of 
the press and you reserve others for a 
lot of so-called languid, blasé, frozen- 
faced regular customers, 
who make it a point to 
be in on every important 
opening of the season. 

Then—if you are a 
New York producer— 
you sit back and shiver 
until next morning’s: 
mewspapers come out. 
Of course, in any other 
city you would be apt 
to behave in a fairly 
normal fashion. Not so 
in New York. It is now 
part of an ancient tra- 
dition to tremble for the 
fate of your child on the 
first night of its appear- 
ance. There is probably 
nothing more laughable 
to a free white man 
from a real town than 
the behavior of the av- 
erage New Yorker. As 
a prostrate worshiper of 
totem-poles he has an 
Alaska Indian backed 
clear out of the Arctic 
Circle. As a flocker he 
has the common do- 
mestic goose of com- 
merce and the huddling - 
lambkin looking like 
amateurs. 

One of the great New 
York totem-poles is la- 
§ beled, The Verdict of 
~ the First Night. The 

whole tribe gets down 

on its hands and knees ° 
before this idol and remains in a pros- 
trate condition, bumping foreheads in 
the dust, until the next morning’s- pa- 
pers. Then they arise, dust off their 
clothes and either flock into a certain. 
theatre or flock away from it. 

Managers don’t really like this ar- 
rangement. Most of them would rather 
have a second-night audience’s decision ; 
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but wher in 
Gooseville or 
Lambville they 
have to do as 
the geese and 
the muttons. 
You simply 
cannot get the 
average New 
Yorker to go to 
a show which 
some one has 
stigmatized to 
him as “bum.” 
No matter if he 
is a Celt and 
much interested 
in the ancient 
Druidie religion 
and this will be 
the only Druid 
play produced in 
fourteen years— 
he will not go. 
The first-nighter 
has decided for 
him. Many and 
many a _ good 
show has been 
driven out of 
New York by 
the first-nighter 
and has gone over the country 
eliciting praise and _ collecting 
shekels. That makes no difference. 
_ The tribe still keeps the old pole 
painted up. nice and fresh and 
hurries to catch up with the 








As nearly as one can analyze a 
first-night audience, it is made up of 
representatives of the press, wine- 
agents, society folk, Lady 
Friends (in no way affiliated 
with the Quaker sect), ticket spec- 
ulators, actors, managers, play- 
+ wrights and Diamond Jim Brady. 

Also a half-dozen real people from 
the rank outside. With the excep- 
tion of these last, the viewpoint of 
such an audience is strictly profes- 
sional. The audience is made up of 
professional theatre-goers just as 
the cast is made up of professional 
actors. It is no more like the aver- 
age audience than a clinic is like a 


Sunday crowd in a patk. The only 
point where it is supposed to touch 
upon the reak world is in the mat- 
ter of “representatives of the 
press.” 

The representative of the press 
is a weird piece of work. In the 
main he tries to be honest; but he 
is not a critic, and he has to depend 
upon his reporter imstinet to figure 
out a verdict. And as a reporter he 
has nothing to report except the 
attitude of a professional crowd. 
Sometimes it works; sometimes. it 
doesn’t. Sometimes he is swayed by 
jealousy ; sometimes he is physically 
tired; sometimes the boss of his 
paper makes a gentleman’s agree- 
ment over his head; sometimes he 
happens to be a mere seller of his 
personality—which is witty, we will 
say—and so he merely uses. the play 


‘ asa chance to show off what a cute 


and cunning little smart Aleck he 
can be. 

There are all 
sorts and condi- 
tions of these 
men, Some have 
been police re- 
porters, some 
have covered 
fires, Brooklyn 
society, real es- 
tate or baseball. 
‘One newspaper 
makes it a pomt 

_ Bot to print a 
critical discus- 
sion; simply a 

report, giving 

an approximate 

estimate of the 

feeling of the 
audience. Others 
plow deep into 
the psychology 
of the whatness: 
as, for instance, 
why Maude Ad- 
ams should not 
play Chantecler. 
The general re- 
sult is, I think, 
considering t he 
methods and the 











FIRST-NIGHTERS 
men, pretty fair and accurate. For in- 
stance, “Bunty Pulls the Strings” got 


unanimous praise; yet out on the side- 
walk one manager was heard to say to 


another, in his best managerese: 


“Dey can’t git away wit it. Nix. De 


public in dis here town 
aint goin’ to fall fer no 
play about a lot 0’ Scotch 
rubes.” That, however, 
was not the general feel- 
ing of that audience. 
The representatives of 
the press aside, there is 
very little left of the 
first-night audience 
which can be called rep- 
resentative of the great 
bulk of people who make 
a paying proposition of 
the theatre. The society 
people make a clatter in 
their boxes; or, if they 
sit quiet, it is because a 
great emptiness has in- 
vaded that appurtenance 
of theirs which is a 
means of livelihood to 
the hairdresser and the 
barber. The keen dra- 
matic insight of the wine 
agent and his Lady 
Friend can be set down in 
red ink on the debit side 
of the ledger. The actors 
are there to feed up a 
good calm contempt for 
the way the performers 
get it across, The ticket 
speculator is fretfully 
hoping he doesn’t pull a 
bloomer by throwing too 
_much money into the 
box-office next day. The 


managers are notorious- _ 


ly poor judges. And so it 
goes. Almost every way 
you look at it, the first- 





a 


night affair is really unrepresentative. 
Let us return to Plautus and his aft- 


ernoon idea. 


The first-night scheme can never be 
totally done away with. You can’t put 
the second night first or the first night 
seventh or any of those things—unless 
you happen:-to be a modern German 
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psychologist, of course. Then you can 
make B of bull’s-foot and vice versa 
terra firma. But something can be done 
to break up the first night and keep the 
various elements thereof from drifting 
together and slowly congealing in full 
view of the players, , 
Something has already 
been attempted in this 
direction, Three or four 
times during the - past 
season, producers opened 
their New York run 
with an afternoon per- 
formance, say on. the 
Saturday or Friday pre- 
ceding. The representa- 
tives of the press were 
asked to attend that per- 
formance; and, though 
some of them fussed 
about it, most of them 
did attend. One value of 
this maneuver is that it 
gives the professional 
first-nighter an idea that 
the play is an “old 
story.” This inclines him 
to stay away from the 
Monday night perform- 
ance. For, take the nov- 
elty out of the thing, and 
the first-nighter is no 
longer interested. Part 
of his impulse to attend, 
anyway, is the uncon- 
scious brag which lies in 
the words, “Oh, yes, I 
saw it the first night.” 
The first-nighter will re- 
fuse to attend the after- 
noon performance of a 
new play because it is 
too soon after breakfast 
for him, The phalanx of 
clams cannot properly 
be said to begin to form 
until eight o’clock ir the 
evening. The wit and beauty—that is, 
the clams—of New York take life easy. 
Somewhere in this afternoon per- 
formance scheme lies the germ of a 
good idea; and if it is properly worked 
out it will do much to break up that 
awful Tuesday morning tremor which 
now shakes the vlay-producers of New 
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York. Also it will do much to break 
up the asinine tradition that all plays 
must Open on a Monday night. 

Every producer seems to think his 
play is the best of the lot and bound to 
get the first notice; as a consequence, 
under this arrangement, there are some- 
times as many as six new plays thrown 
upon the world on the same evening. 
The newspaper men really scatter their 
Teviews throughout the week anyway 
in such a case; so why not produce the 
plays in succession, instead of to- 
gether? 

Also, under the present scheme, the 
mewspaper reviewer has to dash from 
the playhouse to his office and scribble 
at top speed to get his copy in on time; 
frequently he is compelled to leave be- 
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fore the last act. The afternoon per- 
formance would give him more time. It 
would even give him time to think—if 
he has any designs in that direction. 
Also as it stands now, there is noth- 
ing to an afternoon anyhow. It is just 
one long stretch of nothing. Everybody 
that has any work to do has it done by 
lunch time. From then on he simply 
goes through a lot of useless motions, 
such as talking, crooking his elbow, put- 
ting the other foot on the brass rail, and 
so forth. I once suggested an organiza- 
tion for abolishing the afternoon en- 
tirely. It would be a better idea for the 
producers to employ this waste time in 
knocking the spots out of the first night. 
I make a plea for the balmy after- 














BARNSTORMING 


By BERTON BRALEY 


I’ve been touring the tanks with a bunch of Hams 
And Gee, but we struck it great; 

We have bumped on all of the Thank-you-ma’ams 
On the corduroy road of fate; 

For the manager’d found an awful boob, 
An angel to back the show, 

And as long as his big nibs could tap the Rube, 
We kept things on the go. 


We played the kerosene circuit — see? 
In Shakespeare and répertoire, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin —I did Legree — 
And a half a dozen more. 
But the sheriff camped on our trail, all right, 
Till the Angel went broke complete, 
And then it was “ring her down — Good NIGHT! ” 
And us with our way to beat! 


It’s a long, long walk from Hoeville, Pa., 
To little New York, N. Y., 

And as for me, I made my way 
On a freight with a hobo guy; 

I’ve been playing the tanks with a bunch of hams 
In Shakespearean répertoire, 

But I’ve bumped too many big Thank-you-ma’ams 
And it’s never again — no more! 












A Real Love Story 
of the Theatre 





“CHATTERTON” 


W. CAREY WONDERLEY : 








HE Emma Chatterton Stock 
T Company was an organization 
to conjure with in the smaller 
cities of the Middle West. When it de- 
scended upon Stubensville for a week’s 
stay with a change of bill nightly, the 
engagement was looked upon by the 
townspeople as the event of the season. 

The company was like one big, happy 
family, and it boasted of five married 
couples and seven children, two of the 
latter being the little daughters of the 
star. They traveled in a special car, an 
old day coach painted yellow, with Miss 
Chatterton’s name on its sides, and they 
had at their finger tips a répertoire of 
ten different plays, including at least 
two of the newest Broadway successes, 
which were done under other names 
than the original one selected by the 
author. 

The curtain was all ready to ring up 
Monday night when one of the ladies 
of the company who had been watching 
the audience through a peep-hole came 
rushing back to the star’s dressing- 
room all out of breath. 

“Emma,” she gasped, “guess what?” 

“Nothing’s happened to the chil- 
dren—?”’ asked Miss Chatterton. 

“Gracious, no! There’s somebody in 
front—” ; 

“Well, I sincerely hope there is, 
Louisa,” smiled the star, and she went 
over her face again with a hare’s-foot. 

The character woman hugged her 
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hands to her breast and rolled her very 
small eyes in a manner that was truly 
alarming to one who didn’t happen to 
know her as Emma Chatterton did. 

“My dear,” said she, “Hilda de 
Lisle’s in front to-night!” 

Emma Chatterton dropped her rouge 
stick and stood up. She was a woman 
of average height, perhaps, although 
her well rounded figure gave one the 
impression at, first sight of undersize, 
and she had a full face with brown, 
kindly eyes and a large, sympathetic 
mouth. Her hair was frankly bleached 
until it had become the color of the 
paint on her private car, a bright, at- 
tractive yellow. 

“Louisa,” asked she, “are you sure? 
Miss de Lisle is playing at the Opera 
House to-night—I saw her paper when 
I came out of the hotel. Oh, it can’t be 
her, Lou.” 

“Yes, it is, too,” persisted the charac- 
ter woman stubbornly. “Go ask Rob— 
he saw her, They’re all talking about 
her, and the audience is staring its eyes 
out, ’most.” 

“Ts she in a box?” demanded the star 
quickly. 

“No, Em; just in an orchestra seat 
like the others.” 

“A great actress like her ought to be 
in a private box, Louisa,” said Miss 
Chatterton. “Suppose you go and find 
Rob and tell him to put her in a box— 
without extra charge, mind you, It’s 
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- real nice of her to come, although I 
can’t understand it myself.” 

When Louisa had gone, flushed and 
excited with the importance of her mis- 
sion, Emma Chatterton looked at her- 
self in the glass again, retouched a bow 
of ribbon in her hair, and finally se- 
lected a knot of artificial violets and 
pinned them on the front of her old- 
tose frock. 

“I’m right glad we’re playing ‘Ca- 
mille’ to-night,” she said to herself as 
she closed and locked the door behind 
her. “It gives us ladies a, chance to 
dress. Hilda de Lisle will see for her- 
self then. I guess she’s heard of the 
Emma Chatterton Stock.” 

When she reached the wings the play 
had commenced, but in the first en- 
trance a little group had formed, among 
the others her husband, to discuss Miss 
de Lisle’s presence in the theatre. 

“We all want to do our level best to- 
night, of course,” she whispered as she 
tip-toed up and slipped her arm through 
Robert Chatterton’s. 

“Why ?” demanded he. 

“Because Hilda de Lisle’s in front,” 
said his wife. “Didn’t you know, Rob?” 

“Oh-h!” he cried then, and laughed 
softly in a deep, rich voice. “Well, 
you've given us pretty poor material 
to do our best with, little woman.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Louisa loy- 
ally. “There’s not another rep. show 
that plays Stubens that puts up the 
front we do.” 

“And ‘Camille’ is a lovely play, I’m 
sure, Rob,” his wife added. “If Miss 
de Lisle aint pleased, I’m sure I don’t 
know what she wants.” 

“Nor I,” sighed Louisa. 

Chatterton turned his fine blue eyes 
toward the stage and studied the two 
people out there going through their 
lines in a dull, sing-song manner. Many 
a time, in the past, he had caught him- 
self wondering idly how any audience 
could be found for such a play by such 


a company, but never until to-night, 


when he knew that one of the coun- 
try’s most famous actresses was watch- 


ing them from a seat in the orchestra, 


did he fully awaken to the fact that it 
was all worse than mere bad; it was 
hopelessly mediocre. 


Robert Chatterton was not a great 

actor himself; it is very doubtful if he 
ever would be under any circumstances. 
But he was a man of intelligence and 
education, blond as a Viking, six feet 
tall, and with the shoulders of an ath- 
lete and the smile of a boy. He had 
married Emma Chatterton seven years 
ago, when he was twenty-three and 
fresh from Leland, with a living to 
make. She was even then reckoned a 
star in the one-night stands, and while 
she was several years his senior, it 
seemed a pretty good thing for the 
handsome boy to secure a life position 
as leading man with so popular an ac- 
tress. And he had discarded his own 
name, which was Hicks and therefore 
less desirable for stage purposes, and 
taken hers, 
. Then his cue was spoken and he 
walked out on the stage, suggesting 
more nearly a college man dressed for 
a school dance than Armand Duval. It 
was whispered in the company that 
“Rob couldn’t act a bit,” and certainly 
he didn’t swing his arms round like the 
sails on a windmill, as did the gentle- 
man who played the Count; and he 
had “spoiled” many an emotional scene 
for Emma because he wouldn’t or 
couldn’t raise his voice above the ordi- 
nary conversational pitch, even in the 
“big situations,” which usually occur in 
the third act. 

Not that Emma Chatterton ever 
spoke of this either to him or to any 
member of her company. Whatever Rob 
did was right. That he wasn’t a good 
manager, his wife knew, and so it was 
she who held the reins and guided the 
destiny of the little troupe. But in all 
other things Robert Chatterton was 
master; Emma Chatterton saw to this 
herself. 

She was proud of him to-night, for 
he looked well in evening clothes even 
if they weren’t from Poole. It took 
more than ready-to-wear garments to 
hide his chest and shoulders. If he 
would only “play up” to the climaxes a 


little more, “act, act act!” she would 


have been supremely happy. As it was,’ 
she insisted upon his taking a call alone 
when the curtain fell at the end of the 
second act. 































“You did fine, Rob—go out and 
bow,” she said, giving him a little push. 
“No—not me. All by yourself !* 

Louisa Horney snorted. Luckily for 
her, the star’s back was tumed and 
neither did she hear the remark’ she 
made, sotte vace, to the dark, amemic 
Count, who was her son-in-law, he hav- 
img married her daughter, the ingénwe, 
who played Nanine. 

“It’s perfectly right and proper to 
watch out for your relations,” opined 
Louisa. “But you know it’s the truth, 
Joe, if Rob wasn't Em Chatterton’s 
husband he’d be dusting off furniture 
when the curtain goes up on the first 
act. Can anyone kindly tell me why he 
should take a call—by himself?” 

After the third act, Miss de Lisle 
sent Emma Chatterton a dozen long- 
stemmed roses, and the company, one 
by one, came to the star’s dressing- 
room to inspect them. 

It was Louisa’s sharp eyes that fer- 
reted out the mote hidden among the 
green leaves. - 

“Em!” cried she. “Look !—it’s a let- 
ter. Do tell!” 

Emma Chatterton’s glance took im 
first the envelope and then the woman’s 
curious, eager expressiom as she 
touched the note with her forefinger. 
There were never any secrets im the 
Emma Chatterton Stock Company; 
everything became common property 
and they shared alike their joys and 
sorrows. But the very sight of that 
thick, creamy envelope filled the star 
with a sort of unnatural dread. 

“What do you think it is, Rob?’ 
asked Emma quietly. 

“Very likely a note of congrats. A 
sort of graceful compliment from one 
artiste to a sister,” said Chatterton. 

“You read it, please, Rob,” came her 
voice. 

With a half mocking smile he tore 
off the end and drew forth the sheet of 
scented, monogrammed paper. 

“tt is an invitation to supper after 
the show to-night. Miss de Lisle re- 
quests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chatterton’s presence at the Exchange 
Hotel. That kind—very formal. And 
she signs herself ‘faithfully.’ I wonder 
what she wants of you, Emma?” 
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“E wonder,” said his wife slowly. 

Emma Chattertom reached out and 
caught her husband by the coat-sleeve. 
She was very white even with her 
rouge, and before she spoke, she sat 
down heavily in a chair. 

“Rob,” she said, “we—I wont go to 
supper—with her—” 

“All right,” returned Chatterton; 
“neither will I, of course. Now, let’s 
a a 
ome.” 


If 


There was Broadway written all over 
Hilda de Lisle. She fairly reeked of 
Manhattan, of the city’s white lights, 
gav cafés, and care-free, happy-go- 
lucky air. A queen in her own right, 
her kingdom was bounded by the two 
rivers on the east and west, by One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street on 
the north, and the Battery on the south. 
All the rest of the world she contemp- 
tuously dubbed the Hinterland, which 
she condescendingly obliged with a 
glimpse of her beautiful, magnetic self 
occasionally at the tail end of the sea- 
som, or else early in September, before 
her vehicle was ready for New York's 
approval. 

Stubensville was honored by her 
presence for just this very reason. Her 
play was being shown through the 
West, always within twenty-four hours 
of Broadway, while the author did his 
level best to whip it imto a success, 
Then, the moment it was declared fit, 
Miss de Lisle would shake the dust of 
the provinces from her silken skirts and 
hurry back to her own bijou playhouse, 
named for herself, in the West Forties. 

In company with her juvenile man, 
she had gone to see the Emma Chat- 
terton Stock that night, because he had 
suggested it as being “no end of fun, 
you know.” And since she had posi- 
tively refused to play at the Opera 
House im spite of the heavy advance 
sale, it had seemed to her a very good 
way in which to pass a stupid evening. 
While she was. not a woman of whims, 
she possessed a rather excellent opiion 
of her own greatness, and what was 
due her, and when she had seen Stu- 
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bensville for the first time, coming in 
on her special, she had declared flatly 
that nothing on earth could make her 
play in such a town. So the perform- 
ance was canceled—there was nothing 
else to do. 

From the moment he had stepped 
upon the stage, Robert Chatterton had 
held her undivided attention. Not that 
she fell in love with him at first .sight, 
as wonderful princesses do in fairy 
tales. Hilda de Lisle was not that kind 
of woman, 

Chatterton, she told the juvenile 
man, was out of his element among the 
odds and ends of humanity which went 
to make up the Emma Chatterton Stock 
Company. His good looks didn’t touch 
her heart, but they did her business 
sense. She knew that Broadway would 
rave over this man with the face and 
figure of a Viking king. 

“He'll make it necessary to give an 
extra matinée every week, Billy,” she 
said, watching him closely. “There'll be 
‘carriage audiences’ at my playhouse. 
I consider that fellow a find!” 

“Me and you both,” grinned the ju- 
venile, who followed her around like a 
lap-dog and was allowed the privilege 
of fetching and carrying for her. 

It was then that she sent him back to 
the hotel to get the box of roses which 
she had found waiting for her in her 
room when she arrived that afternoon. 
They had been expressed to her from 
New York and she received a similar 
box every day, no matter where she 
might happen to be. They came from 
a certain great power in Wall Street, 
whose name, she was fond of declar- 
ing, had slipped her memory. 

“T’ll send the flowers to the woman; 
it will help matters along,” she said, 
with a smile. “If kittie would only gild 
her claws, you know—” 

When there had come no answer to 
her invitation, Miss de Lisle had be- 
come suspicious, and so, after the final 
curtain, she had calmly presented her- 
self at the stage entrance and demand- 
ed admittance. 

“No—lI have no card,” she told the 
doorman imperiously. “Miss Chatterton 
is expecting me.” 

In the corridor she met Robert Chat- 


terton, already. dressed for. the street 
and on his way to Emma’s room to 
wait for her. No one could be quite as 
charming as Hilda de Lisle when she 
felt so disposed, but with it all she was 
clever—she was first and foremost a 
woman of mind. Now she extended her 
hand and said in that wonderful voice 
of hers which was, perhaps, her great- 
est charm: 

“I am coming to see your wife, Mr. 
Chatterton. I am Hilda de Lisle.” 

He led the way to the star’s dressing- 
room and knocked upon the door. “Are 
you ready, Emma?” said he. “I have 
visitors for you—Miss de Lisle and 
Mr. Fairchild.” 

With an effort, Emma stood up and 
answered in a strangely calm. voice: 
“Yes, Rob. Come in, please.” 

When Chatterton opened the door 
and then stepped aside to let her pass 
in, Hilda de Lisle turned with a little 
smile to the juvenile man who had fol- 
lowed closely on her tracks. 

“It was nice of you to bring me, 
Billy,” said she; “but Mr. and Mrs, 
Chatterton will see that I get back to 
my hotel, thanks. Good-night.” 

Then she crossed the threshold of 
the tiny, musty room, 

“T’m sorry, but it was impossible for 
us to come to supper with you to- 
night,” said Emma, speaking first. 

“T fancied you wouldn’t come when 
you didn’t answer my note,” smiled 
Miss de Lisle sweetly. “Can we talk 
here?” 

Emma nodded. She was studying her 
visitor with eyes which saw all, even 
while they didn’t appreciate the Carlier 
hat and the gown from Frances. For 
the first time in her life Emma Chatter- 
ton wore her old-rose frock and felt 
shabby and miserable in it. She noticed 
that Hilda de Lisle’s hair was simply 
dressed, parted in the middle and 
caught low at the back of her neck. 
There were no puffs, no rats on her 
head; Emma had paid fifty dollars in 
Toledo for her “transformation.” 

Then Chatterton said, for the silence 
had become awkward: 

“How is it you aren’t playing to- 
night, Miss de Lisle? I’m sure we saw 
your paper over on Market Street.” 




















She made a little moue and smiled, 
and when she spoke, her conversation 
was addressed as solely. to the man, as 
if there wasn’t another person within 
a hundred miles, 

“Stubensville, you know,” said she. 
“When I saw the town I told Billy that 
I would just as soon think of playing 
Ellis Island.” 

“Why—there’s nothing wrong with 
Stubens!” flashed Emma, loyal and re- 
sentiul. “It’s one of the very best show 
towns—” 

Hilda de Lisle gave Chatterton an 
intimate little glance. 

“My dear,” cried she, “it may give 
you all of twelve hundred gross on the 
week, but Stubens, as you call it, has 
not a two-dollar heart. You know.” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Chatterton, 
answering her. , 

Emma rose slowly as if she was very 
tired, and going over to the glass, de- 
liberately put on her hat and ran it 
through with a huge pin of brilliants. 

“We’re going home now,” she de- 
clared quietly ; “sometimes the children 
are awake when we get in and they 
expect us to come and say good-night 
to them before we go to bed ourselves. 
Rob and I will be glad to walk back to 
the hotel with you if you’re ready, Miss 
de Lisle.” 

Hilda stood up, a beautiful woman 
exquisitely groomed. 

“I’m quite ready, thanks. We can 
talk on our way—” 

“Ves,” said Emma, “we can talk— 
then.” 

The little town was asleep and they 
had the streets pretty much to them- 
selves. 

“Mr, Chatterton,” said Hilda de 
Lisle, in a direct, business-like way, 
“there is an opening in my company 
for a man to play the light comedy role. 
I watched you to-night. And I believe 
you are exactly the type we require.” 

Emma said nothing, and in the dark- 
ness they couldn’t see her face. This 
was it! She knew all along it was com- 
ing. She had felt it from the very 
first—-even before the roses came with 
the note hidden among their green 
leaves. She wanted him. 

“If it is a question of salary,” con- 
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tinued the woman, and she knew it 
was not, and smiled to herself, “the 
part will pay three hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

Emma gasped: “A—month?”’ 

“A week!” said Chatterton sharply. 

His wife covered her mouth with he 
fingers, and Hilda added: 

“We have had quite a time getting © 
this play in shape for New York. It 
seems to me that Harrison is getting 
more stupid all the time. Everything - 
he does nowadays needs miles of re 
writing. I think I shall never do a piece 
of his again. We brought over Talbot 
Rutledge, from the Duke of York’s, 
for the comedy role, but Harrison wont 
have him at any price. He says he must 
go. Mr. Chatterton, if I wasn’t sure — 
you were the very man we are looking 
for, I would never mention this to you. 
He will like you. And it’s a wonderful 
chance—Broadway, you know. Mrs. 
Chatterton, what do you think?” 

Emma moistened her lips; somehow 
the words wouldn’t come as they . 
should. Then: 

“I want Rob to do what is best for 
him—always!” she said. 

“But—Mrs. Chatterton will go with 
me?” he cried quickly. : 

“There is no part for her, if that is 
what you mean,” said Hilda. “Of 
course, if Mrs. Chatterton would éare 
to travel with us—” 

Emma shook her head slowly. 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” she de- 
clared, “There are the children—and 
we have a governess for them. It 
wouldn’t do.” 

“No,” said Chatterton, “it wouldn’t.”” 

His wife touched his arm almost 
apologetically. 

“At the same time that mustn’t keep 
you from going—if you think it best,” 
said she. “The children have never 
been away from home; and the coach 
is home. I can watch out for them too. 
You—you mustn’t let us keep you back 
if you want to go.” : 

Chatterton walked along with his 
eyes on the ground. 

“T’ve got my future to think of, you 
know, Emma,” he said. 

“Yes, Rob.” 
“And your stock—” 
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“Our stock,”—gently. 

“Well. It doesn’t make so much dif- 
ference outside of our own little cir- 
cuit.” 

She smiled an odd, twisted little 
smile. : 

“I guess it don’t make any differ- 
ence—on Broadway.” 

“It’s a great opportunity,” he nodded, 
keeping his eyes away from hers. 
“Nothing like it has ever come to us 
before. I only wish you—” 

“Never mind me, Rob,” said his wife 
softly. “Miss de Lisle don’t want me.” 

“Are you sure you could get along?” 
he asked, frowning. 

Not even in her heart did she smile 
at his words—and yet since the day of 
their marriage he had done so little that 
really counted, Always he had been her 
baby, too. From the first the children 
had gone to their mother for permis- 
sion to do this, or have that. Emma had 
always sent them to Chatterton—“You 
must ask daddy.” No, his going would 
not disturb the golden prosperity of the 
Emma Chatterton Stock Company. 
But the star— 

“You know,” she said gently, “I 
want Helen and Roberta to be proud of 
their father, dear. There is nothing 
here—to be proud of. Perhaps on 
Broadway, now, with Miss de Lisle—” 

“Emma, it seems a selfish thing for 
me to do—and just when the chil- 
dren are at that age when they’re for- 
€ver into some kind of mischief. Yet, 
to throw away such a chance! Miss de 
Lisle—” 

Hilda made a pretty, foreign gesture 
with her hands. 

“T can say nothing,” cried she, with 
a dazzling smile. “I have merely the 
Open position to offer. It is you who 
must say yes or no to it.” 

They had come to the door of the 
Exchange Hotel, a low, red-brick build- 

ing, dark and silent, with but a single 
gas-jet burning in the dusty office. 
Hilda de Lisle went on ahead. 

“You can let me know in the morn- 
ing if you’d rather,” she threw over her 
shoulder. “I don’t leave until some 
time after noon.” 

“No!” said Emma. She gave Chat- 
terton a gentle shove toward her as if 


he had been a shy school boy making 
application for his first job. “Wait, Miss 
de Lisle. Rob will take the part, 
please. He’s decided now.” 


III 


It never occurred to Robert Chatter- 
ton to stop and think just what his 
going must mean to his wife. Perhaps 
because he was a man he had never 
stopped to analyze his own feeling in the 
matter. Of course he would “‘miss” Em- 
ma “dreadfully,” and he was sure that 
she would miss him just as much, but 
never once did he dream of refusing 
Hilda de Lisle’s offer because of such 
a small thing as that. And, besides, 
Emma herself had said go! 

So he went, 

It was a great day for the Emma 
Chatterton Stock Company. Like a con- 
quering army, every man, woman and 
child, no matter how remotely connect- 
ed with the little troupe, marched down 
to the station and took possession of 
the platform, When Miss de Lisle ap- 
peared she was cheered lustily, al- 
though the fact that she kept right on 
talking with the juvenile Billy, some- 
what chilled their ardor for the mo- 
ment. But when Chatterton kissed his 
wife and the children, raised his hat to 
the crowd, and then jumped aboard the 
special, enthusiasm became the order of 
the day again and everybody shouted 
“Good-by” or “Good luck” or “Write.” 
Emma Chatterton held little Roberta in 
her arms, bidding the child wave her 
hands, until the train was out of sight. 

There was a week of rehearsals for 
Chatterton before the play was to open 
at Miss de Lisle’s own theatre. And al- 
most up to the very night of the pre- 
miere the author was kept busy rewrit- 
ting, sometimes whole scenes, while new 
people came and went in the endeavor 
of the director to obtain what he was 
pleased to term a perfect cast. 

Chatterton had rather expected the 
star to be nice to him; he was a new- 
comer in the company and a stranger 
in the city; he couldn’t imagine Emma 
treating a member of her little troupe 
with such perfect indifference. Hilda 























morning and good-night; literally she 
had rolled up her sleeves and gone to 
work with the rehearsals. He hadn’t 
believed that such a butterfly could be 
such a thorough business woman. There 
was no conceit in Chatterton’s make- 
up; never once had he dreamed of 
Hilda’s falling in love with him; but, 
she seemed very formal and with no 
thought for anything but her work. 

Then, one morning when he report- 
ed for rehearsal, the director invited 
him into a private office at the front of 
the house. 

“Mr. Chatterton,” he began, “I am 
sorry to see you go, but after giving 
you a thorough try at the part, it has 
been decided to retain Mr. Rutledge for 
the comedy rdle. Miss de Lisle has 
asked me to say that a week’s salary 
be paid you, which I consider very fair, 
for, as you know, there has been no 
contracts made with you as yet. Mr. 
Gaston will give you a check.” : 

For a moment Chatterton sat there 
gazing straight ahead at the opposite 
wall with its pictures of Hilda de Lisle. 

“But I was told that Talbot Rutledge 
wasn’t the type,” he said at last, and his 
voice seemed to come from a great dis- 


tance. “Miss de Lisle said herself that 


the playwright—” 

“Yes, that is true, I believe. But we 
haven’t the time now to get another ac- 
tor, so Mr. Rutledge must go on and 
play.” 

Chatterton looked at his hands. He 
had good hands; but he was thinking 
now of—something else, 

“Everybody said he wasn’t the type 
for the part,” he said again, slowly, 
after a silence. 

“He may not look the part, but he 
is a good actor,” said the director, then. 

Chatterton got up and walked to the 
door. 

“T see. You mean that I am not— 
May I see Miss de Lisle?” 

“Sure! She’s on the stage. Help 
yourself,” came the answer. 

After all, he didn’t go to see Hilda de 
Lisle. He stopped in the office to get 
his check, and then walked quietly out 
of the theatre and back to his Broad- 
way hotel, 4 favorite house with the 
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spoke to him only to wish him good-- 


profession, where he had gone because 
he was now a Broadway player. 

“I wont tell Emma just at first,” he 
said to himself. “I'll look around. 
There ought to be—something—” 

So he set out, going from agency to 
agency, a thing which he had never 
done before and at which he was about 
as successful as one of his own babies © 
would have been, At one place he was 
advised to try musical comedy—that he 
didn’t sing mattered little, Another sent 
him to a certain great manager who 
was known to have a decided preference 
for Englishfolk in his companies, and 
Chatterton looked like a Britisher—al- 
though his speech was all wrong. 

Then came the night of the premiére 
and he was still haunting the offices of 
the Syndicate forces and the Independ- 
ent allies, and wondering how on earth 
he was going to explain to Emma that 
his name was not on the programme 
of the Hilda de Lisle Playhouse. 

He sat down to write his wife a let- 
ter. He could surely concoct some sort 
of fiction that would satisfy her—and 
then he was sure to get an engagement 
shortly. He was bound to! 

So he wrote: 


Dear Emma: 

Well, the first night is over and a thing 
of the past, thank the Lord, and I am 
writing this in the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning. Dear, it was awful — you have 
no idea what a Broadway premiére is! 
And I only hope you never will. That 
my hair isn’t white must be because there 
is no white hair in my head to come out. 
Goodness knows they kept my nose to the 

rindstone long enough for anything to 

appen to your hubby-man’s appearance. 
But it is over now, so don’t fret. And 
they all tell me I have made a hit. Of 
course I will send you my notices in the 
morning — if I get any, I mean. I am 
inclosing a programme. You will see that 
my name is not on it, but that is because 
they were all printed, or in the printers’ 
hands, before I joined the company. The 
name opposite my réle, Talbot Rutledge, 
is the chap who was let go when I joined. 
By the way, it isn’t the best part I’ve ever 
seen, and has almost no opportunities, 
so perhaps I will give it up shortly and 
look around for something better. How 
are the kiddies? — and yourself, of course! 
Have they, and you, forgotten me — yet? 
Good night. I am fagged out. It is 
nearly one o'clock. I will write you 
again in the morning —also send the 
notices, which will be in Rutledge’s name, 
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I suppose. But you know a rose by any 
other name, eh? Again, good night. 

- With love and kisses to you and the 
kiddies, ; Ros 


He had folded and slipped the sheet 
into an envelope with the name of the 
hotel in the corner, when there came a 
knock on his door. 

“Come in,” said he, and then he real- 
ized that the door was locked and he 
rose and went over to open it. 

Just across the threshold stood Emma 
Chatterton and a page who had es- 
corted her upstairs. © 

“Rob!” she exclaimed, with a glad 
cry. 

“You-—Emma!” he said. 

He closed the door and she followed 
him over to a chair, 

“Why—what is the matter?’ he 
asked, stopping and eyeing her anx- 
iously. 

“The matter!—nothing, Rob! I—I 


‘came on to see you play. You—didn’t . 


suggest it, but— And Effie is playing 
my part—we’re doing ‘Maggie Man- 
ages the Family,’ you know. I—I just 
had to come, Rob. I only wish I could 
have brought the children. I was afraid 
you wouldn’t like it. On Broadway— 
at least, I have heard so—young lead- 
ing men don’t want folks to know— 
about such things as children. You’re 
not—mad at me for coming—?” 

Twice he walked the length of the 
little room. Then, coming back to her 
chair, he stopped and faced her, his 
own cheeks stained a dull brick-red. 

“Angry with you?” he said in a low, 
deep voice. “Emma—I have a letter 
here I want vou to read,” and he grave- 
ly handed her the envelope with the 
green and gold lion in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

Emma Chatterton didn’t understand. 


She read it through carefully, stopping 
- to spell aloud one or two of the words. 


Then she put it aside and raised her 
eyes to her husband’s face, 

“Why,” she said, with a puzzled 
smile, “I think I don’t—understand. 
Was it—last night?” 

Chatterton shook his head. 

“No, it is to-night,” he told her 
gently. “But I am not in the play. I 
was—let go—discharged. I wasn’t good 
enough. And, Emma, I was ashamed to 
tell you so—until I had found some- 
thing else. That is why I wrote—that— 
all a lie!” 

She rose to her feet like an angry 
lioness. 

“Not—good enough?’ she cried, 
“You were too good!—that’s it. Oh, 
I’ve heard—it’s nothing but jealousy, 
Rob! That little man who was always 
fetching and carrying for her—that’s 
it, dear; they were.all jealous!” 

“I’m afraid not,” he said wearily. But 
her words warmed his very heart, and 
when ‘he felt her hands smoothing his 
thick blond hair he knew for the first 
time just how glad he was that she had 


~ come, 


“Emmy,” he looked up to say, “will 
you forgive me, dear?” 

“Forgive you!” she echoed. “As if 
there is anything in the world that I 
couldn’t forgive you, Rob! This affair 
is just professional jealousy—I know! 
Wild: horses couldn’t. make me believe 
anything else. That juvenile—he was 
such a ninny! Of course, ‘you will find 
another engagement though,” 

“Emma, don’t you want me?” he 
asked, with a ghost of a smile. 

She held him in her arms almost 
fiercely. “There was never a time I 
didn’t and there’ll never come a time I 
wont,” she said. 




































































WHO AS THE 
HANDSOMEST 
ACTOR? 


Last month we printed some 
photographic studies of Jane 
Cowl, who was chosen by 
Channing Pollock and Louis 
V. De Foe as the most beau- 
tiful woman on the stage. 
Then we asked them to select 
the handsomest man. Mr. 
Pollock answered: 


“Manly beauty, like other 
beauty, is largely a matter of 
taste, and not quite of mas- 
culine taste. Paris was a suc- 
cess as a picker because he 
picked from a garden of girls. 
Mychoice, which Iadmitto be 
amateur, of ‘the handsomest 
actor’. is Robert Warwick. 
Mr. Warwick’s loveliness is 
spoiled, to some extent, by 
his obvious appreciation of it; 
but then, in brawn and stat- 
ure, heisa man. And the Lady 
WhoGoes to the Theatre With 
Medeclares the first essentia! 
of a handsome man to be 
that he shall be a man first 
and handsome afterward.” 




















ONE OF ROBERT WARWICK’S BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 
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LOUIS V. DE FOE’S CHOICE 


“The handsomest actor, I should say, is Mr. Bruce McRae. 

Such a quality in a man implies masculine attractiveness, dig- 

nity, buoyancy, gentleness and good manners. He is also well 

set up and carries much distinction and force of character in his 
general deportment.” 
































A PHOTOGRAPH OF BRUCE MCRAE BY SARONY, NEW YORK 
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GEORGE TYLER’S CHOICE 


Henry B. Warner, who has starred for several seasons in “Alias Jimmy 

Valentine,’ is to play the title réle this season in a translated German 

play, called ‘‘Buxl,” which concerns the changing fortunes of a hand- 

some, strapping young man who loves the ladies devotedly, and who, 

in turn, is loved devotedly by the ladies. Mr. Tyler saw the play in 

Germany and bought the American rights with Mr. Warner in mind 
as the one actor handsome enough to play the part. 


























A PHOTOGRAPH OF HENRY B. WARNER BY BANGS, NEW YORK 
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“THE 


PIRATES OF THE 


STAGE 


Irene Franklin, one of the two 
highest paid singers in vaude- 
ville, shows the “‘imitator’’ who 
duplicates in his true colors 








* 





ae 
bad 


nee ovecf 


(—~ BOUT the most terrifying 
| A threat that can be made to a 
| character actor is: “The im- 
itators will get you if you don’t watch 
out.’ This doesn’t mean the legitimate 
imitators, but the “pirate” imitators. 
When I begin to think‘of those fellows, 
I forget—well, I forget how a lady 
ought.to think. 

A legitimate imitation is a caricature 
of a well-known artist, and of his.or her 
mannerisms and methods. It is not,-and 
does not pretend to be, in any sense a 
duplication. Rather, is ita living cartoon 
of the artist under imitation. A bur- 
lesque of an artist and his methods is 
what an imitation that is justifiable and 
fair purports to be. 

An imitation that “lifts” a song or a 











peculiar and original “business’’ delib-- 


erately out of one actor’s act and trans- 
fers it to that of another, an imitation 
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that duplicates an actor’s costume, and 
make-up, even to the most trivial de- 
tails, is plain, every-day robbery. When 
to this rank injury the “imitator” adds 
the insult of going in advance into the 
originator’s own previously scheduled 
territory, and there proceeds to project 
the “imitation” before the initial ap- 
pearance of the originator—why, it is 


. plain to be seen that grand larceny is a 


mild ‘term. 

And yet this is done time after time 
and time after time: Just why these 
bold highwaymen—or. women, rather, 
for my own sex is the most guilty!— 
should have been permitted to flourish 
unpenalized for so long, remains a 
mystery to-me. But, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first decision under the 
new copyright law upholding an orig- 
inator of a character song in the pro- 
tection of material, was the decision 























IRENE FRANKLIN AND HER BABY GIRL 
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of Judge Noyes, in the Circuit Court, 
Southern District of New York, in my 
suit to protect my rights to my song, 
“T’m a-Bringing Up the Family.” 
My songs had been pil- 
fered before—songs I 
had written; songs 
to which my’ hus- 
band, Burt 
Green, had 
composed 
the melody 
and which 
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we had carefully worked up from mere 

words and stray rhythms into the 
virility of a live character song. 

Only an inventor who must sit by 

while somebody else walks- 

off with his patent and 

proceeds to gain a 

fortune out of it 

can realize what 

a character 

artist only 

too fre- 

quently 


IRENE FRANKLIN AND HER HUSBAND AND— 




















THE PIRATES 


suffers at the hands of a pirate “‘im- 
itator.”’ 

To the inexperienced ear this all 
sounds, perhaps, like ranting. But it is. 
all plain business sense. In 
any other branch of 
livelihood, not 
hampered by the 
title of “art,” 
it would 
never have 
been _ tol- 
erated for 
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an instant, Why, sometimes, imitators 
will duplicate an original song and the 
accompanying business rignt in New 


York, within two hours after its début. 


I’ve stood before a New 
York audience, singing 

mv best, and caught 

sight of a. well- 

known “imi- 

tator” ina 

box _learn- 

ing my 

‘*busi- 
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ness’’ in singing the song, while a paid 
stenographer she had brought sat:on one 
side of her. taking down the words, and 
on the other side a hack musician made 
a draft of the melody for orchestration. 

It will be difficult for anyone not in 
the profession to understand just what 
this means to the originator. Let me 
.try-to make it plain by recounting my 
own €xperiences. 

Except in a few instances, I write my 
own songs. The most successful char- 
acter singers and actors usually do. 
Either they: create them altogether, or 
work them up from material for which 
they have paid. 

~ To detail the method I will stick to 
my own work; it is the only instance I 
feel I have a right to use. I sit down and 
worry out the words. I write them to fit 
myself, just as a milliner plans a bonnet 
for the customer who has ordered it, or 
a dressmaker takes in a tuck here or 
loosens a dart there, according to the 
requirements of the figure of the wom- 
an she is fitting. 

Then my husband sits down at the 
piano and hunts out the melody. To- 
gether we estimate what will take the 
best with the audiences, and finally we 
produce something which we believe 
will “get across.” It is always a song 
built for my personality, like my ‘‘ Red- 
Head” song, for instance. 

Since nature made me a “red-head,”’ 
I put my whole heart into the “Red- 
Head” song. And the thing that made 
it was the note of honesty in it. As a 
musical gem, perhaps, ‘‘Red-Head”’ 
would turn to ‘‘Towhead” from shame 
before audiences attuned only to sym- 
phony concerts and Wagner. But 
“Red-Head” suited my audiences. 
And it must have suited others, too, for 
I heard it ‘Red-headed”’ later in Lon- 
don Music Halls; and the “‘ Téte Rouge”’ 
even had a vogue in Paris. 

“Red-head, Red-head,” twanged out 
as one child hurls it at another, always 
goes home. Everybody’s done it or had 
it done to them. I knew it was bound to 
go when I wrote the song. You see, I’ve 
been on the stage ever since before I 
could remember. As a “prop” baby, 
I went on at six months in “‘ Hearts of 
Oak,” with James A. Herne. I can’t 
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recall a time since, when I haven’t been 
“‘on.’”’? A species of seventh sense has 
developed within me, and I know what 
suits me. (So, as a matter of fact, do 
most other actresses who manage to 
earn a good living on the stage. It 


. teaches them how to draw a laugh or 


coax a tear.) 

I have scarcely been able to sing 
“Red-Head”’—the best song I ever did 
—anywhere except in New. York. I 
could not even sing it in Chicago, thanks 
to the “imitators” who had been there 
ahead of me and duplicated me in my 
own song and “‘ business.” 

When I went to Chicago to open in 
“‘Red-Head,” at the Majestic, and 
walked in for rehearsal, the manager 
greeted me with, ‘‘Oh, Miss Franklin, I 
hope you are not going to-sing ‘Red- 
Head.’ It has been done to death here.” 

Imagine it! And ‘‘Red-Head”’ is as 
much mine as my daughter. 

“I’m a-Bringing Up the Family” had 
almost the same fate. I always counted 
on twenty-eight good laughs'from that 
song—when I got a chance to sing it. 
That seems sordid, doesn’t it?—to 
count on the laughs one draws from a 
song. But one gets to reducing ‘busi- 
ness’’ to a mathematical basis. 

“T Want To Be a Janitor’s Child,” 
another song which I designed especially 
for myself, was very popular with the 
“pirates.” That song pictures the 
thoughts that must pass through the 
mind of one of those stiffly starched little 
children of the rich that parade River- 
side Drive. 

I wrote those songs just to fit myself. 
And how they have been misfitted by 
appropriators, to the wreckage of both 
my purse and my pride! 

I finally brought suit against an im- 
itator-pirate to protect: my rights to 
“I’m a-Bringing Up the Family.” Of 
course, I had no idea of recovering real 
damages from the performers against 
whom the action was brought. I just 
wanted to set a precedent for protection. 
My material in my acts is as much my 
own as are Thomas Edison’s patents his 
property. Nee 

Judge Noyes, in deciding the case, 
said: ‘‘The defendant admits.that she 
sings the copyrighted song “I’m a- 



































Bringing Up the Family” with the 
musical accompaniment, but she says 
that she does so merely to mimic the 
complainant, Irene Franklin 
Green. She contends that she gives 
impersonations of various sing- 
ers, including said complain- 
ant, and, as incidental to 
such impersonations, sings 
the songs they are accus- 
tomed to sing. The mimicry 

is said to be the important 
thing; the particular song, 
the mere incident. 

“But I am not satisfied 
that in order to imitate a 
singer it is necessary to sing the 
whole of a copyrighted song. 
, The mannerisms of the artist 
impersonatéd, to use the language 
of the defendant’s brief, may be 
shown without words. And if some Ese Eee re SS pan rf 
words are absolutely necessary, pr HUSBAND, BURT GREEN, ON THE TENNIS 
still a whole song is hardly court BETWEEN SPELLS OF WORK ON A SONG 
required. And if a whole 
song is required, it is not 

too much to say that 
the imitator should 
select for impersona- 
. tion a singer singing 
Ss. something else than a 
& copyrighted 
song.” 
‘Song pirates” 
























particularly infest the 
) smaller theatres. Backed 
by Judge Noyes’ decision, 
I’ve begun. a new campaign. 
I’m out protecting my 
own, not by going after 
the actors, but the 
small managers. 
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Photograph. Photograph 
s by Bangs, by Prince, 
New York Washington 








AS Mina, WITH PETER 
BAKER, AT THE 
AGE OF FOUR 


IN ONE OF HER LATEST SINGING 
APPEARANCES ‘“‘RED-HEAD’ 
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A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF MISS 
FRANKLIN WHEN 
SHE WAS A “CHILD 
ACTRESS” 


They can be fined $100 


for each “pirated” iss FRANKLIN AND HER HUSBAND 
performance in their WORKING OUT A SONG TOGETHER 


house and I’m going to 
take action after action 
against them without 
discrimination. These hundred-dollar 
fines will be a partial balm for my 
wounds, and a slight substitute for the 
royalty that is due me for the use of my 
output. 

I have had to pay right here in New 
York, $2,900 in fees of litigation in one 
week to keep an artist from duplicating 
my work right under my nose. This 
happened in New York. The night after 
I had put on a new song at Hammer- 
stein’s, a young woman whose act 
preceded mine had the assurance to 


AT THEIR HOME IN MT. 
VERNON, NEW YORK 


ask me if 
she couldn’t 
give an imitation 
of that song in 
her act. ‘Would 
you mind, Miss 
Franklin?’ she 
asked. 

Can you im- 
agine it! 

When I told 
her I would 
“mind” it MR. GREEN AS A BOY 
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very much indeed, she remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m _ going to do it anyhow.” And she 
did. I went to law about it. Under the 
statutes then, I found I could do noth- 
ing. She encroached upon my act still 
further till she brought her trespass 
within the law and gave me grounds 
for action by the boldness of the theft; 
and later I was able to stop it, but it 
cost me $2,900 in seven days for 
lawyer’s fees, etc. Rather expensive, 
wasn’t it? ; 

In England the artist gets some pro- 
tection and a partial recognition of 
his rights by permits to rent territory. 
This is on the same principle that plays 
are rented out here. You can pay the 
originator of an act or the creator of a 
song a certain amount for the territorial 
rights of stipulated business and lyrics 
for a covenanted length of time. This 
frequently brings in a tidy little sum 
each season to the originator. 

The American copyright law h 
been improved, but there is room for 
more improvement. However, what 
the law needs’ most is enforcement. 
When a few creators have received sub- 
stantial damages there will be a cessa- 
tion of this pestiferous pilfering. 

If you want to know what an imi- 
tator really is, try to find the imitators 
of yesterday. You will discover there 
are none, They don’t last—they fade 
away. 

As for the imitators of to-morrow—I 
do not mean now a clever burlesquer or 
living cartoonist; I mean the plain 
copyists—they principally are recruited 
from, down-at-the-heel chorus girls. 
Some late June morning the chorus 
girl sees on the callboard the announce- 
ment that the final performance will 
be the coming Saturday night. Then she 
tosses back her head and says dis- 
consolately, ‘‘Gee! The show’s goin’ to 
close Saturday night. My Gawd, I’ve 
got to get at doing imitations again.” 
And do them she does, but not on 
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Broadway. Poor Broadway—after. all 
there are some things it is spared. 
Usually, from watching in the wings for 
weeks, Miss Chorus-lady has a fair 
idea of what the star does to a song. 

So‘forth-she fares, strong in her own 
conceit, stealing the work of her star 
by a parrot-like repetition. When au- 
tumn opens and the manager sends his 
stars out on tour, the chances are they 
find their songs are “old stuff.” 

It wouldn’t make so much differ- 
ence if the public wasn’t so willing 
to accept the ‘‘just as good.” A joke 
or a song that is once passed over the 
footlights is too shop-worn and _ stage 
soiled to go across again as new. The 
Tired Business Man we hear so much 
about goes to the theatre to be amused. 
He doesn’t care who does the amusing. 
He buys amusement, not amusers. 

If he and the other theatre-goers 
could only see the originator’s side of 
it, I think public opinion would soon 
kill off the imitator. It is weary work, 
this cultivation of points, of voyages of 
discovery to learn just the right accent, 
the correct interpretation and proper 
syllabication and syncopation for each 
measure of a character song. You dare 
slight nothing. It resolves itself into an 
anatomical dissection of the little lyric 
in the beginning, and -then a padding 
out of all its possibilities: You must 
learn, too, how to spice neatly and yet 
avoid the over-suggestive. 

Then you must sit down and figure 
out your costumes, both as to effective- 
ness and also as to their adaptability 
for a “quick change.” 

Then, when you’ve broken all this 
ground, what happens if the imitator 
gets you? Well, it is just the same as.if 
you had plowed and weeded and har- 
rowed and irrigated and pruned and 
nurtured the little seedlings of success, 
only to have somebody come up and 
steal all your crop when it was ready 
to harvest. 








House of - 
Liebler 


A scene from the 
Liebler produc- 
tion of ‘Monte 
Christo” 





T IS difficult to conceive of a 

| feature more interesting than 
|_“* |} the pages from the “Family 
Book”’ or diary of Theodore A. Liebler, 
head of the great producing house of 
the Liebler Company. Last month we 
presented excerpts from the diary which 
told graphically the story of the first 
production made by Theodore A. Lieb- 
ler and George C. Tyler in partnership— 
Charles Coghlan in ‘‘The Royal Box,” 
and the various turns of fortune the part- 








nership experienced until the phenom-: 


enal success of Miss Viola Allen, in “‘The 
Christian,” a play which cleared a 
quarter of a million dollars in two sea- 
sons, firmly established The Liebler 
Company as a factor in American 
theatricals and paved the way for its 
brilliant subsequent record. 

The diary now takes up the narrative 
of the firm’s progress from this point, 
and throws interesting side-lights on the 
professional career of the late James A. 
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Herne, the American tours. of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and Duse, and records 
some interesting anecdotes of these and 
other theatrical celebrities. You learn 


‘how George Arliss came to America; 


that in 1900 Wilton Lackaye did not 
know how to waltz; why William T. 
Hodge had his salary raised four times 
in four months; how a misplaced car- 
penter’s hammer ruined the premiére of 
“Audrey;” and other intimate things 
concerning big people of the stage of 
to-day. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
the increased cost of producing to note 
that the revival of ‘‘Monte Cristo,” 
twelve years ago, which was designed to 
surpass in spectacular splendor any- 
thing previously attempted, and was 
thought by many to have accomplished 
this design, cost its producers only 
$25,000. Nowadays there are several 
productions every year that involve an 
advance expenditure of more than this 
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sum, whereas “The Garden of Allah” 
and “The Daughter of Heaven,” both 
of which are recent undertakings of the 
Liebler concern, required respective 


oe 


Pages from a 


Manager s 
», “Family 
% Book”’ 


This spectacle cost 
$25, 00.0, which, 
in those days, 
was considered 
temarkable 


outlays of $75,000 and more than 
$100,000—all expended before the cur- 
tain was so much as lifted on the first 
performance. : 





January 5, 1900—It is with a feeling 
of genuine pleasure that I record the 
completion of negotiations as the result 
of which our fortunes and those of 
James A. Herne are to be closely bound 
together in the future. Herne is to write 
for us, act for us and assist in the staging 
of our plays—all for a modest salary 
and a percentage of the profits of. such 
plays as he may-write or act in. As my 
admiration for him as author, actor, and 
stage-manager knows no bounds, I feel 
certain that this arrangement will lead 
to a success on of plays splendidly 
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worth while, and will mean added 
reputation and increased profits for all 
concerned.’ Herne is now at work on a 
play to which he will give the name of 
“Sag Harbor,” the Long Island village 
in which he lives. He tells me he has 
written parts for his two daughters, 
Julie and Chrystal, both of whom are 
charming, and show much promise. 

We will produce Herne’s play at the 
Republic, Oscar Hammerstein’s new 
theatre, Every time I think of Hammer- 
stein, my hat goes off to him. I have 
never met a man so cheerful under the 












stress of business 
difficulties. © Each 
reverse merely 




































prods -him on to 
more heroic en- 
deavors.. I 
can «almost 
forgive his 
calling me 
“Mike” 
whenever 
a) he. sees 
me. 
Feb- 
ary 18, 
1900 


4! 


Photograph 


























—Herne’s 
method of 
selecting 
actors ap- 
peals to the 
heart of the 
manager. 
He re- 
fuses to 
be guid- 
ed by 
the rep- 
utation 
or past 

record 

of a 
player, 






Photograph by Sarony, New York 
AS Audrey 
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by Burr McIntosh 
ELEANOR ROBSON IN ‘A GEN- 
TLEMAN OF FRANCE” 


but picks a man or woman on the - 
strength of his physical appearance or 
personal impression, In this way he has 
regruited a cast for his new play from 
people few of whom are known to Broad- 
way, but many of whom are likely to 


‘score heavily. Naturally none of them 


are recipients of Broadway salaries. 
The part of Freeman Whitmarsh, the 
man-of-all-work, in ‘Sag Harbor,” 
threatened to give Herne a great deal of 
trouble in the casting, but the difficulty 
solved itself when he happened to see 
the man hé wanted standing before an 
actor’s boarding hoyse on _ Forty- 
fourth Street. Herne approached the 
man, asked him wnether he had ever 
had any experience as an actor, and was 
delighted to learn that he had just 
reached town after a tour with a ‘‘ Town 
Hall To-night”’ repertory company. He 


. gave his name as William Hodge and 


was engaged on the spot.. Thus a 


[i 2 » player whom no theatrical manager 


has ever heard of will be given.a 
trial in the leading comedy part 
of one of ‘the most important 
=) productions of the year. 
, =x Herne is also to give 
-% Maurice Barrymore’s son 
Lionel a chance ‘in. the 
juvenile rédle. With .the 
exception of Forrest Rob- 
inson and Mrs. Sol Smith, 
the other members of the 
cast are mainly “‘experi- 
ments.” But Herne’s “‘ex- 
periments” never fail. 
(Note—Among these “ex- 
periments’’ was Frank Monroe, famous 
as Detective Doyle in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,’’ besides those noted above.) 

April 2, rg00—Herné is laid up with 
rheumatic gout. I went, out to Sag 
Harbor to visit him, and, for the first 
time; tasted his famous clam pie. I had 
him write me out the recipe for Mrs. 
Liebler. I am afraid that Herne’s 
trouble is more serious than he will 
admit, and that an operation is in- 
evitable. 

May 15, t900—We are going to re- 
vive O’Neill’s old stand-by, ‘Monte 
Cristo,”’ but revive it in a way that will 
make this revival stand out above all 
others. The public has several times 


ie 




















is aN 


recently expressed huge delight in 
effective spectacle, and surely, with its 


scenes in the Chateau d’If, the great ' 


ball-room, end the forest of Fontain- 
bleu, ‘‘Monte Cristo” furnishes: un- 
rivaled. opportunities for spectacle. 
We are going to engage several scene 
painters to have the work done, allotting 
to each the sort of work that he does 
best, and we plan to use over a thousand 
incandescent lights in the ball-room 
scene. We have a novel and thrilling 
effect for the scene where Dantes is 
_ east into the sea. All told; I think we 
can look upon the production as “‘sure- 
fire.’ It cannot conceivably cost less 
than $25,000 to stage. 

September 2, 1900—I wonder how the 
matinée girl would look upon an inci- 
dent of to-day’s rehearsal of Mrs. le 
Moyne’s play, ‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World.’”’ We had planned to raise 
the curtain on the first act with all the 
characters discovered waltzing. It 
transpired to-day that not one of our 
three leading men—Wilton Lackayc, 
Robert Edeson and Walter Thomas— 
knew how to waltz. 

September 
opened in Washington last night in. FP. 
Marion Crawford’s “‘In the Palace of 
the King.’ Dramatized novels have 
had much popular vogue of late, but 
here was one that was. written with the 
express purpose of being dramatized 
and being dramatized for Miss Allen’s 
use. The scheme worked like a charm. 
With Miss Allen to inspire him, what 


novelist btit could create a fascinatin 


heroine? 

The production brought back to the 
stage one of my favorite actors, Eben 
Plympton, who played the King. Wil- 
liam Norris also scored heavily as the 
Jester, and Marcia van Dresser made a 
beautiful Princess of Eboli. 

December 25, 1900—We celebrated 
our successful season to-day by advan- 
cing the salaries of several players who 
had aided materially in making it suc- 
cessful. Young Mr. Hodge, who scored 
so signally as Freeman Whitmarsh in 
“Sag Harbor,” got his fourth raise in as 
many months, leaving his original 
salary of $25 a week in distant perspec- 
tive. 
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25, 1900— Viola Allen © 


January 27, 1901—Men have told mr 
that they have chuckled for hours over 
the keenness of Judge Grant’s lines in his 
“Unleavened Bread.” Last night we 
put these lines in the mouths of excellent 
actors—Morgan, George Fawcett, Bes- 
sie Tyree, Eleanor Robson, Alice Fisher, 
Mortcn Selten, George Woodward, Mal- 
colm Williams and several others of like 
skill, and they went for nothing. If it 
had not been for Miss 




























Robson’s per- sonality 
and a few “gags” 
put in by. thedram- 
atist, the response 
would have 


been pain- -{ 
fully frig- 
e@° 4% 
only 
goes to 
prove 
that 
broad, 
elemen- 
tary humor 
will go-much 
further with 
your ordinary 
audience than 
wit. 

May 7, 
1901 —‘ You 
never can 
tell”—is the 
watchword of 
this business. 
Having Mrs. 
le Moyne un- 
der contract, 
Tyler decided 
that it would be 
shameful if 
we did 
not give 
her an 
opportu- 
nity to 


WM. T.- HODGE, AS Freeman 
Whitmarsh:-4% “‘SAG HARBOR.” 
HE WAS DISCOVERED STANDING 
IN FRONT OF AN ACTORS’ BOARD- 
ING HOUSE AND ENGAGED FOR 
THE PART AT $25 A WEEK. HIS 
SALARY WAS RAISED FOUR TIMES 
IN FOUR MONTHS 
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display her well-known .talents as°an 
interpreter of Browning, and according- 
ly we prepared a.production of “In a 
Balcony’”’ for-her, engaging Otis Skinner 
to play Norbert and Eleanor Rob- 
son for Constance. We-had put 4 
aside a certain amount to.cover 
the expected losses of the pro- 
duction—all that -we felt we 
could afford. And now the real 
dramatic value of the poem, com- 
bined with ‘the work ‘of its 
interpreters, has made it a 
sensational success. We 
could have filled the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre twice 
over, last night. 

June 2, rg01—The tour 
.of Mrs. le Moyne and her 
associates in “‘In a Bal- 
cony”’ has closed, show- 
ing a net profit of $25,000. 
It was the opinion of 
every man familiar with 
theatrical conditions that 
this tour would result in 
a loss. 

June 3, 1901—Herne 
died last night. His 
loss is a severé one, 
not only to. us but to 
the American drama 
as well. Herne’s 
work hasbeen very 
far-reaching, and = it 
consists not so much in 
the plays he wrote, the 
parts he played, and the 
actors he developed, as 
in the fact that he demon- 
strated that there - was 
drama and material: for 
drama here at home in 
America — 
and that 
without go- 
ing to Fifth 
Avenue = or 


houses all along the route of her flying 
tour, but this season, when ‘she visited 
those citi¢s in Meltzer’s play, “The 
First Duchess: of Marlborough,” people 
made a point of staying away from 
the theatre. Local managers ex- 
plain that their audierices were 
afraid that ‘‘they might get 
another dose of ‘In a Balcony,’”’ 
which, it seems, was really not to 
their taste after all. Mrs.-'le 
Moyne’s. .season of success °: 
with Browning has cost: her 
her tank among profitable 
stars, but the game little 
woman thinks it very well 
worth while. 
January 1, rpea 2 Lier 
night reminded me very:much 
of the first night of Coghlan 
in “The Royal Box,’’6nly that 
there was not so much at stake. 
We were working ‘with much 
~ the. same material; . and 
‘achieved much the same 
. result. We had an ac- 
2 tor—this time it was ~ 
\ Kyrle Bellew—who 
had had‘ Some repu- 
tation ‘as. anh . 
tic actor HASTY <.- 
and. finesse but 


.- fore appeared’ “Be- 
foré out: publig as - 
an indépendént star " 


and - who -had--been *»- : 


absent from. our stage: 
for some years. THis time 
we had::the’ advantage 
of beitiz:able to equip 
our venture with an 
impressive ‘Pre-. 
duction 

y anda cast 

-" of * consid- 
erabte 

strength— 


: Photographs by Marceau, New York ‘ 3} Robson 
Newport for it. MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AS The Notorious if°s. Eleanor t 


November. 17, Ebbsmith. “HER ECCENTRICITIES,” WROTE MR. Lizs- Ada -Dwyer, 


rgo01—I am very LER, JANUARY I0, 1902, 


“HAVE GIVEN US A GREAT Charlotte Walk- 


much afraid that DEAL OF TROUBLE; BUT THEY MAKE UNRIVALED. er, John Blair; 


Mrs. le Moyne’s 
success in “In a Balcony” was bought 


at a frightful price. The great New York 


”? 
NEWSPAPER COPY the old Boston 


Museum favorite, Charles Barron,’ arid .. 
Edgar Selwyn included. There: were 


success of that venture led to crowded first night accidents, such as the collapse 
































of a fire-place at a crucial moment, but 
the grace and dash of Bellew’s acting, 
and the thrills in the scene of the fight 
on the stair-case discounted all ob- 
stacles. “‘The Gentleman of France” 
may be put down as a popular success. 

We are very well pleased with the be- 
haviour of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
has arrived in this country. Irrespective 
of her merits as an artist, she appears to 
be a splendid commercial proposition. 
We have not as yet had dealings with 
any-actress who has achieved such com- 
plete mastery of the art of self-adver- 
tisement. She came here practically un- 
heralded, but from the moment she 
asked the ship news reporters to inter- 
view her lap-dog, Pinky-Panky-Poo, 
who, she explained incidentally, had 
been given her by the king of Belgium, 
this strange woman has managed to 
keep herself in the lime-light continu- 
ously. 

January 10, rt902—“‘Mrs, Pat’s” 
eccentricities have given us a great deal 
of trouble, but they make unrivaled 
newspaper “copy.” To-day, the climax 
in the publicity campaign prior to her 
New York opening was reached. At 
rehearsal yesterday she complained 
that Forty-second Street was so noisy 
that she could not do herself justice. 
Tyler asked her if she wouldn’t like to 
have the street covered with tan-bark. 
Toxen Worm, the press-agent, seized 
upon the suggestion, and at once ob- 
- tained permission from the city au- 
thorities to cover Forty-Second Street 
with tan-bark, on the plea that a great 
artist was threatened with a nervous 
break-down because of the -noise of 
passing traffic. He had no sooner put 
the tan-bark down when it began to 
pour, and the busiest street in America 
became as messy as a pig-pen. Of course 
we had to clean it all up again at once, 
but the whole thing served as one of the 
greatest advertisements ever given a 
dramatic star. The papers were full of 
the tan-bark incident for days. 

January 14, 1902—The impression 
had gone abroad that Mrs. Campbell 
was a one-part actress, owing to her 
sensational success as. Mrs. Tanqueray, 
on the report of which her American 
reputation, in advance of her appear- 








‘ance here, had rested. She wisely chose 





to open last night in Sudermann’s “ Mag- 
da,” braving comparison with some of 
the world’s greatest artists, no doubt, 
but dissipating at. once the fear that 
she lacked versatility and breadth. She 
has achieved an undoubted success— 
not a mere success, but a conquest. She 
gave a vivid, varied, interesting and 
convincing portrayal of the Sudermann 
character. Sartorially, too, she was a 
sensation. 

January 16, 1902—Mrs.“ Pat”’ played 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ yester-. 
day, and gave the highly-colored, effect- 
ive impersonation that was to be ex- 
pected from her personality. But the 
really notable feature of the perform- 
ance was the work of the supporting 
cast. When Tyler contracted for Mrs. 
Campbell’s services, she insisted that 
she should have the selection of her 
supporting company. We made her a 
salary allowance, which, in this coun- 
try, would have provided a splendid all- 
around organization. But salaries here 
are much higher than those paid to 
English actors. As a result, Mrs. Camp- 
bell was able to gather a company of 
stars and still keep within the salary 
limit. The work of the company was 
favorably commented upon after the 
performance of ‘‘ Magda,” but the good 
ensemble work was generally attributed 
to the idea that this was a répertoire 
company that had been playing together 
for some time. This was not the case. 
In “ Tanqueray,” some players that had 
not appeared in “Magda” at all were 
seen. One of them, George Arliss, 
scored a positive triumph as Cayley 
Drummle. Arliss had been here before, 
years ago, in minor parts with the Ken- 
dalls, but he has developed marvelously 
since then. His work last night was the 
best high comedy characterization that 
has been seen on the New York stage in 
years. 

January 19, 1902—Mrs. “Pat” this 
afternoon shamed those who would as- 
sert that New York audiences are callous 
to serious drama. This afternoon she 
staged Bjérnson’s “Beyond Human 
Power,” a somber, powerful drama on 
the subject of faith-healing. Never have 
I seen an audience so tensely held. 
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Scarcely a murmur of applause, but a 
death-like still, an air of rigid attention 
and complete absorption, held the house. 
It was truly remarkable. 

December 30, 1902—Wallack’s The- 
atre this afternoon had a taste of its 
old-time atmosphere when Bellew ap- 
peared as Charles Surface in “The 
School for Scandal” for a single per- 
formance. There was a good deal of the 
old Wallack polish about the perform- 
ance, and a vim and dash that made it 
a pity we could not arrange to put it on 
for a run with to-day’s cast. But Morgan, 
who played Joseph, and his associates 
in the revival of “The Christian” 
(Note—then playing at the Academy of 
Music) leave town at the end of the 
week. Marie Wainwright was a pleasing 
surprise as Lady Teazle. Few believed 
that she still had so much of her old- 
time charm. 

February 8, 1902—Mrs. Campbell has 
finished her New York engagement and 
goes on tour in a special train, and with 
a portable dressing room, which can be 
rigged up on the stage in case the room 
provided by the management does not 
suit. Mrs. “‘Pat” is the actress of tem- 
perament, the story-book type, which 
hitherto we had not met with. Her 
whims are aggravating at times, but 
harmless, and useful as a wedge to get 
her name and picture into prominent 
positions in the daily prints. She has 
done good work here—produced six 
important plays, three of them new to 
this country, and at least two of the 

-others were acted in a manner superior 
to that of any previous presentation. 
Her bizarre portrayal of Melisande in 
the Maeterlinck play found little favor, 
but otherwise she has won decided 
personal success. This her company has 
shared with her. It is probable that 
several of them, including George Arliss, 
who is already reported under contract 
to an American manager, will stay in 
this country. 

June 3, 1902—We are now committed 
to the annual “all-star” revival, a thing 
of interest, value and profit. Last 
night’s revival of ‘“‘The Hunchback” 
did not fall entirely into the category of 
“all star,” for it had one bright particu- 
lar star in Miss Allen, whose Julia was 


one of the most graceful things she has 
ever done. But her support bristled with 
well-known names, among which the 
audience picked out Eben Plympton, 
as Master Walter, and Jameson Lee 
Finney, as Cousin Modus, for special 
favor. 

July 6, 1902—Tyler writes from Paris 
that his summer’s vacation has re- 
solved itself into a round of work. His 
automobile met him at Cherbourg, took 
him to Italy, where he completed ar- 
rangements with Duse for her forth- 
coming tour, then visited Mascagni, the 
composer, and persuaded him to write 
the incidental music for Hall Caine’s 
“The Eternal City,” then spent a few 
days with Novelli, the Italian actor, 
then went to Paris to see whether he 
couldn’t persuade Bessie Abbott, the 
young American prima donna who has 
won a great triumph at the opera, to 
sign with us for America. In Paris, too, 
he made an offer to the French govern- 
ment for an American tour of the Come- 
die Francaise company, guaranteeing 
it for its share $100,000 in 12 weeks. 
The offer was formally considered and 
rejected. He has met Loti, the Acad- 
emician, who has promised to write a 
play for us. He left Paris Saturday for 
the Isle of Man, there to join Caine and 
Miss Allen. 

October 21, 1902—Duse opened her 
American tour in Boston last night. She 
is a wonderful creature, so delicate in 
appearance that one would not believe 
her capable of sustained effort, so quiet 
and gentle that one cannot but feel that 
her art is pure. 

November 8, 1902—The first week of 
Duse’s New York engagement is over. 
Her choice of plays has been most un- 
fortunate, D’Annunzio’s ‘“Gioconda” 
and “Citta Morta”’ having constituted 
her bills. Both these plays are morbid 
and revolting. We have tried to per- 
suade her to try plays. with which the 
American public is familiar, but without 
avail. She insists, and probably with 
reason, that her company is adapted 
only to the D’Annunzio melodramas. 
It is a splendid company—we have been 
extremely fortunate in our foreign 
companies. Rosaspina, Capelli and Miss 
Varini are artists of high rank in Italy. 








Business has been good—over $3000 a 
performance for the five performances 
given this week—but the expenses are 
tremendous. We pay Duse $7000 for 
each week of five performances. 

A curious thing about Duse’s audi- 
ences is the large number that come in 
very late, just for the sake of having 
‘seen Duse.’’ Over a hundred dollars a 
performance has come in after the play 
was half over. 

Duse herself has been kind and con- 
siderate to all. Her only unreasonable 
request has been that the temperature 
of her dressing room be kept at 69 de- 
grees, and she has complained when it 
has risen or fallen a single degree. A 
clever property man entered her room 
on Thursday and ‘“‘fixed” her ther- 
mometer so that she has not since had 
anything to disturb her peace of mind. 

November 12, 1902—Last night, Duse 
in ‘Francesca da Rimini.” It is a brutal 
melodrama, but quite normal by com- 
parison to d’Annunzio’s other works. 
Its production represents the highest 
point reached in artistic staging in 
Italy. With the exception of the fact 
that the scenery, beautifully painted, 
is on paper, and has to be ironed 
out and mounted on canvas frames, the 
Italians are our superiors in every de- 
partment. The costuming, by Caramba 
of Milan, was superb. ‘‘Francesca’’ is 
more likely to be popular than anything 
Duse has yet done, but it is not a play 
calculated to win a popular triumph for 
Duse herself. She does the best work I 
have seen her do, submerging herself 
completely, making Francesca a weak, 
frail girl, battered about in a storm of 
primitive emotions. But the people— 
they want to see Duse as a tragic queen. 

November 19, 1902—Last night at 
supper after the play, Hall Caine, Miss 
Allen, Tyler and myself decided that 
while “‘The Eternal City” might not 
prove another “Christian,” it had those 
elements of popularity that would 
justify us in maintaining the present 
long and expensive cast for a long New 
York run. Caine’s velvet-coated melo- 
drama deceived no one with its under- 
current of near-socialism, but was 
gratefully received as a strong and mov- 


ing play. 
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Mascagni’s incidental music com- 
manded sufficient respect to keep the 
audience seated between the acts. Its 
purple patches measure up to Mascag- 
ni’s best. 


November 26, 1902—An opening each | 


Monday for five consecutive weeks is 
no puny record for a young managerial 
concern. Last night we attempted to 
put Eleanor Robson in the position of a 
profitable star. Nowadays it requires 
but one spontaneous success to give a 
player sufficient vogue to justify the 
placing of electric lights before the 
theatre door. 

The play selected for the trial was 
Harriet Ford’s dramatization of Mary 
Johnson’s “Audrey.” Had it not been 
for a regrettable accident, it might have 
achieved the desired result. The stage 
of the Madison Square is equipped with 
a double stage, which lifts and falls, 
permitting the scene to be changed on 
one stage while the other is in use. Tak- 
ing advantage of this device, we ar- 
ranged to secure a dramatic sensation 
by clapping the church scene of the play 
directly on the ball-room scene, a thing 
that should have been a splendid coup 
de thédtre. Instead, a carpenter’s ham- 
mer found its way into the intricate ma- 
chinery of the double stage at the 
crucial moment, and a wait of forty-five 
minutes ensued where everything de- 
pended upon an instantaneous change. 
We are not disheartened, however. 
Miss Robson was charming, she has 
great ability, and it is merely a question 
of time before she becomes a universal 
favorite. 

January 16, 1903—Duse has returned 
to New York for a few farewell per- 
formances. Her tour has cost us around 
$60,000. Had she not persisted in ad- 
hering to the d’Annunzio plays, she 
might have fared much better. But she 
has done our stage much service, largely 
through her semi-impressionistic pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Francesca,” which has filled 
our native producers with new ideas 
and ideals—a vision of breadth that 
has been lacking hitherto. 

This afternoon, Duse played ‘‘Mag- 
da.’”’ Her audience crowded the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Her sorrowing 
smile will haunt the memory. 

































EPIGRAMS OF STAGEDOM 


By EDWARD ABBOTT 


Playwrights will happen in the best of families. 


Speak gently to the Property man. He may be 
your manager to-morrow. & ay Ue 


Just because an actor sheds real tears on the 
stage is no proof that he does not beat his wife. 


Actresses are not as bad as they are painted — 
or powdered, as the case may be. | Uy 


It was a vaudeville actor who said, “I would 
rather be a riot than President.” ay a 


Many a good ribbon clerk was lost because 


some boy wanted to see his name on a theat- 
rical trunk. pee ay ay a 


The real meaning of Cured Ham is found when 
a “Legit” quits the business. nal W 


Bad fishermen and bad actors are alike: they 
forget their lines. Wd WW Uy 


Many a case of theatrical mismanagement is 
directly due to too much miss-management. | 


You can always judge an actor by the company 
that keeps him. a ea} "i 


























THE BIRD OF PARADISE 


By RICHARD WALTON TULLY 


Novelized, with the permission of 
the producer, Oliver Morosco 


By MARIE LOUISE GANNON 


PROLOGUE 


SUPERB bouquet, spicy 
against the shimmering 
swathings of the vast Pa- 


cific Ocean, lay the Hawaiian Islands. 
Into their fastnesses they lured the 
golden glory of the June sun high 
above, and the restless, honeyed music 
of the waters all around. 

On the beach fringing the outskirts 
of the Bay of Puna, a human derelict 
listened to the swish of the surf against 
the cliffs, watching the light on the 
water. He had started his adult life as 
an American citizen of quality and rep- 
utation and professional promise. He 
was pursuing its fulfillment as an out- 
cast Hawaiian beach-comber. Unkempt, 
unclean, there he sprawled—a lump of 
living squalor, dark even against the 
black of the sands, and doubly repel- 
lent in the face of the beauty of the 
landscape all around him. 


At the same moment, over the low, 
polished rail of an incoming steamer 
leaned a slender, very blonde young 
woman, and a sinewy, dark young man. 
A sudden shiver shook the girl from 
head to foot and she grasped the young 
man’s hand closely. 

“Oh, Paul,” she cried, and her voice 
trembled. “Didn’t you feel it?” 

The young man turned to her with 
the light that betrays the newly con- 
quering lover in his eyes. 


“Feel what, Diana?” he mocked her. 
“Are you having premonitions again? 
A doctor’s wife-to-be shouldn’t have 
superstitions. Dear, I’m beginning to 
be half sorry we came on this trip. 
When we’re married, Di, if you want to 
write books, you sha’n’t write them on 
psychological matters if they’re going 
to turn you into a superstitious kiddie!” 

Diana’s frown ran away beneath the 
kiss the young man dropped on her 
forehead. But as the boat prepared to 
dock, the girl shuddered again and in 
spite of herself said to him fearfully: 

“Paul, I’m afraid—I’m, afraid, Oh, I 
don’t know of what—but something 
tells me—it is there!” Her long white 
finger pointed out along the irregular 
ripples of the shore. 


I 


Mahumahu had been cooking the 
feast since dawn. The dew was still 
bright on the kopa leaves when she had 
stuffed the young pig with red hot 
stones and thrust him deep in the earth 
to roast and grow tender for the birth- 
day feast of Luana, her foster daughter. © 

Luana was eighteen that day. Mahu- 
mahu smiled as she glanced backward 
over the seasons. To-day would Luana 
be given the sacred chest that had wait- 
ed her these many years. To-day would 
Luana learn of the royal blood that ran 
in her veins. And then perhaps would 
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the girl forget the prayers taught her 
by the “mikkonaree” and pray alone 
to Kilauea, mother of all, the great vol- 
camo which sizzled and foamed and 
glowed with the red hot lava of hate 
and love ever boiling in its vitals. 

Mahumahu kept a jealous eye on the 
steam that issued from the little 
mound of earth ‘beneath which the pig 
lay roasting. She made a hundred trips 
between the grass hut and the mound 
and the mat-laid table and the cave un- 
der the papaia tree, gathering together 
the feast. Makia, the fat girl, and 
Liliha, slim as a young palm, both sat 
there by the cave making flower /eis, the 
garlands with which they soon would 
entwine Luana. Kaia, Naihe and their 
comrades, eight or more, lay by the 
table strumming out on their odd 
stringed instruments the quaint Ha- 
Waiian music that lilts and swirls and 
echoes like the play of waves upon bells 
of glass. 

“Ah, here comes Konia and Hopoe,” 
cried Makia. Konia, old and thin, wore 
one of the shapeless dark print Mother 
Hubbards with which the missionaries 
have so decorously draped the smooth, 
brown-limbed women and girls of the 
islands. But Hopoe, in the flaunting 
pride of her youth, was gowned like the 
young Liliha in flower garlands and the 
pa-u—a full, ruffling skirt of cocoanut 
leaves, frilling out below, her brief 
bodice. 

. Sweeter strummed the native music. 
There was joy of greeting all around. 
Within the grass hut waited Luana, till 
Hewahewa should chant the prayer that 
made her a woman—Hewahewa, the 
gnarled and bent and grizzled old native 
priest. But first came Lemuele, fresh 
from the school at Honolulu, dressed in 
a too tight suit of stiff store clothes and 
a manufactured straw hat. He gave 
them all the native greeting, but his 
youthful adoration for Maia fell before 
his newly acquired American polish. 

From the door of the house echoed 
Hewahewa’s chant. 

And then appeared in answer to the 
old priest’s summons, the pretty Luana 
herself, with her round arms bare save 
for their flower garlands. She wore a 
bodice of native grasses, a skirt of co- 
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coa leaves, and had garlands and bead 
necklaces stringing her glossy hair and 
dimpled ankles. 

Lei after lei Luana gave her guests, 
with pretty kisses; and the blossoms 
in the garlands were not redder than 
the lips that caressed them, old and 
young, boy and girl alike. 

“But Luana, Luana,” hesitated He- 
wahewa, as if loath to break in upon 
the girl’s joyousness, “there is yet a 
little more.” 

“But, Father, had you not finished ?” 
questioned Luana timorously, as she re- 
sumed the demure attitude of a maiden 
at prayer. 

“No, no,” answered the old priest. 
“And it hurts me here”—he pointed to 
his heart—“to say it, but I must. I must 
tell you here before your friends many 
things—things that I keep secret to this 
day. Listen, all. IH—Luana, I not your 
father !” 

“Ae? Not her father!” echoed the 
guests. 

“Not my father?” 
amazed Luana. 

“No,” admitted Hewahewa. “For IF 
am but a priest, while you—you are 
Princess Luana!” 

“T, a princess?” asked the girl. 

“Ae!” assented the old priest, bow- 
ing low before her, “Ae! The last of 
your family—the last of the Kame- 
hamehas.” 

“T,” again repeated Luana, “I—from 
the Kings?” 

“At Honolulu,” chanted Hewahewa, 
“another sits on the throne of Hawaii. 
But of the Great Commander who 
spread his rule over all the Islands, 
there is left, only you, Luana. 

“And that noone doubts,” continued 
Hewahewa, “I have kept there in the 
secret burial cave, the proof of your 
rank left by the Great Commander him- 
self, long ago. Get the chest, Kaia.” 

For all Kaia’s great strength, the 
dragging forth of the chest was an ar- 


repeated the 


iduous task, The antique casket was very 


large and very old and very heavy, 
and of a most peculiar design. It was 
painted red, that odd, vivid red that is 
so predominant.a dye in tropical coun- 
tries; the studding of brass nails that 
covered it over was done in a painstak- 





ing and convoluted design. He dragged 
it over the sand and grass and placed 
it before Luana. ; 

The girl knelt in front of the chest 
slowly. She opened it with reverent, 
trembling fingers and drew forth first 
an ivory necklace. 

“See,” commanded the old priest, “a 
let palaoa—an ivory token for your 
neck, And there the cloak of yellow 
feathers, mark of your royal begin- 
ning. Take them and the helmet—for a 
princess.” 

Luana wrapped her slender figure 
tound with the heavy cloak of golden 
feathers—a regal mantle of a royal sire. 
The ponderous helmet dropped from 
her childish fingers back into the chest. 

“A princess,’ she repeated wonder- 
ingly. “I a princess?” 

“Ae,” again assented the old Hewa- 
hewa. “And these—your people. You 
must be true to them; you must protect 
them. Therefore have I taught you 
dances and prayers sacred to the Fire 
Goddess of our old Hawaii—so when I 
gone, you serve her.” 

“Ae,” muttered Luana, rising from 
the chest, “the dances and the prayers 
—I learn them, but I not know it was 
for this. Prayers to Pele! What will the 
mikkonaree say?” 

“You do not tell him,” grinned He- 
wahewa. 

“T not tell him?” queried Luana, her 
eyes wide, for the Christian training of 
the missionaries had sunk deep into her 
impressionable young soul. 

“Ae, you do not,” leered the old 
priest. Then noting with alarm the dis- 
Satisfaction and the indecision with 
which Luana looked down at her feath- 
ered cloak, Hewahewa resumed cannily : 
“Luana, I let you learn ways of the 
mikkonaree so you be all-wise, so some- 
time in night of trouble you be the sal- 
vation of your people. But to-day. you 
must choose to be one or the other—a 
Hawaiian princess, faithful to Pele, or 
“ Christian; for between two, you are 
ost.” 

“But I choose already,” objected 
Luana. “I—I—am a Christian.” 

“Ae,” commented the old priest, 
“but you know now, Luana; choose 
again.” 


“Oh, why, why, why, you tell me this 
now?” objected Luana impatiently. “I 
—I—don’t want to choose. I been hap- 
py—just to live, to swim in the rain- 
bow sea out there, to sit on the reef, 
and laugh and sing. Luana, that’s my 
name, and it means a life of happiness 
—that’s all. Just happiness! Why, why, 
should I be princess? No matter, any- 
way. Queen Ema, she was wife of 
Kamehameha. What good? What 
good? None! They choose another. 
Friends, go on with the feast.” She 
shook off the golden-feathered coat of 
kings. “I want to-day to be a girl, just 
a girl—that’s all.” 

But Mahumahu picked up the dis- 
carded insignia of Kamehameha and 
quietly held it before Luana. 

“Ae,” said Luana, as if a spirit hand 
had reached out and was pulling her 
back. “The great Kamehameha—my 
grandfather !” 

“Ae,” purred Mahumahu, crowning 
the girl against her will. “Ae, Luana, 
you see this coat? Yes, now Mahu- 
mahu will put it on for you—Ah!” 

The foster mother clapped her hands 
in admiration as Luana strutted up and 
down the beach, the golden coat of silky 
feathers spreading out about her like 
those of a peacock. Luana’s dark eyes 
reflected the light of imperious domi- 
nance that flickered in the smile around 
her mouth. Her tawny cheeks flushed 
redder than her lips, and her hair spar- 
kled from its own blackness. Round 
and round she . trailed herself, lithe, 
scintillant with all the pulsing love and 
quick life of the tropics. 

Abruptly Luana stopped. Her eyes 
looked suddenly into the intense face of 
a stranger, an American standing close 
by the little house of grass. The man 
had stolen up there unobserved. The 
others could not see him—he was too 
much in the shadow of the big trees 
there by the house. He was tall and 
dark and sinewy, and he had on a dark 
blue coat and a stiff, round straw hat 
and trousers of white flannel. In his 
hands he held a basket of apples. None 
of this did Luana note. She saw. only 
his eyes, which gazed so intently into 
hers, and which held her there, im- 
mobile, fascinated, and enchanted. 
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The stranger started. He passed his 
hands over his eyes and straightened 
up. Luana felt as if a hand of fire had 
been pulled out of her brain. 

“Hello,” he shouted in a clear, loud 
voice. 

The group at the banquet craned 
their necks to look at him. 

“I want to see—” began the young 
man, as he pointed to the grass hut, 
“whoever lives in that house.” 

The .old priest rose majestically. 
“Hewahewa,” he said, tapping —his 
breast. But the young man shook his 
head. “No, a girl,” he continued. “Mr. 
Sysonby, the missionary said—” 

“Ah, my mikkonaree,” cried Luana, 
coming closer to the stranger. “My 
mikkonaree? He your friend? Then I 
wish you aloha, Aloha nui!’ She smiled 
and nodded in childish greeting while 
Mahumahu and Hewahewa looked on 
in stern disapproval. 

“Thank you,” responded the stranger. 
“My name is Paul Wilson, Dr. Paul 
Wilson. I brought these apples from 
the coast with me, and Mr. Sysonby 


thought they might be something of a 
curiosity for—for—for—hang it, I’ve 
forgotten the young lady’s name!” 
“My name Luana,” said the girl with 
a smile. 
“That’s it,” replied Wilson—“‘Lu- 


ana! Mr. Sysonby’s ~ compliments!” 
And he handed Luana the apples with 
the same air of deference that for the 
past eight years had set half the girls 
“raving” over him at each annual Har- 
vard “prom.” 

’ “Appales,” began Luana, turning 
over the strange fruit very curiously. 

“You, no, no,” chided Hewahewa. 
He pointed to the banquet on the beach. 
“This feast is not for white people.” 

“But, Hewahewa,’ Luana remon- 
strated, “do you not hear? He the mik- 
konaree’s friend!” 

“Hum,” grunted the old priest, 
pointing to the ivory chain and the 
feather cloak, “those—take them off.” 

“Ae, in a minute,” answered Luana, 
defiant because of the becomingness of 
her insignia, which she felt in her tem- 
pestuous little heart, And as she turned 
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again to Wilson, she whispered, “Aloha, 
aloha nut.” 

“Aloha,” parroted Wilson. “Oh, that 
means good-will.” 

“Ae,” said Luana. “And love to you.” 

“Love—to me—” repeated Wilson. 
In spite of himself, he could feel the 
blood rushing fast to his. temples. 

“Ae,” replied Luana with ingenuous 
roguishness, “does not the mikkonaree 
teach us to—love one another?” 

Wilson looked relieved. But when he 
held out the apples to her, he looked 
into her eyes. It was a new Adam and 
a new Eve. They were in the garden, 
though not alone. Luana took the ap- 
ples ; and though her lips formed “Ae,” 
she looked not at the apples but into 
Wilson’s eyes. 

“A-h,” cried Makia, jealous again. 
“An offering to the princess.” 

“Princess?” questioned Wilson, gaz- 
ing again at Luana and with new in- 
terest, 

“Ae,” answered Hewahewa challeng- 
ingly. 

“You a Hawaiian princess?’ asked 
Wilson. 

“Ae,” replied Luana. “You think that 
nice?” 

“Why, I think it’s great!” confirmed 
the stranger. “I—never met a princess 
before.” 

“Ae, then you stay to my feast,” 
commanded the little lady of royalty 
newly discovered. She picked up a long 
lei from her arm and threw the string 
of gay blossoms around Wilson’s head 
and over his neck, ensnaring him in a 
fragrant noose, “Here, you, Paul Wil- 
son, a lei for you! You stay to my 
feast—just now we dance and. sing,” 
she pleaded. 

The breath of the tropics was get- 
ting hold of Wilson fast. For a moment 
he remembered Diana Larned’s shud- 
der as they had stood together leaning 
over the rail of the steamer only a few 
hours before. But the memory vanished 
as quickly as it had come. “After all,” 
said Wilson, slowly, “after all, I will 
stay a moment. I have never been to 
one of these native celebrations, and: I 
—I—would like to see you dance.” 

Luana flushed anew with triumph. 
Imperiously she cried: 
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“Ae—sit down.” Obediently, Wilson 
sat down on the prow of a canoe 
beached a little beyond the banquet mat. 
Luana took his hat and gave him in 
exchange another /ei. Then with a most 
coquettish smile the girl began to dance 
for him. 

“Ae, Luana,” chaffed Makia, “it do 
you no good to smile. He goes away on 
the big boat.” 

“He goes?” retorted Luana. “Well, I 
not care. Can I not be a friend to a 
stranger without you laugh? Hm! Hm 
—oh, there is Capena Hatch!” 

Luana’s dance ended most abruptly. 
Up the narrow path from behind strode 
a tall, vigorous man. His round face 
had lost its good-nature, and the per- 
spiration poured from beneath his 


broad-brimmed Panama hat. His was. 


the indignation of an American planter 
and business man trying to imprint 
Yankee business methods on tropic la- 
borers. 

“Ah, here you are,” he shouted as he 
glared at the men in the corner imper- 
turbably twanging out their swashing, 
honey-sweet music. “Huh, I thought 
so! A picnic, a picnic! And the sugar- 
cane rotting in my fields.” 

But the Kanakas moved not. Luana 
nodded to them. Kanoa strummed his 
guitar again, The others followed suit. 

“Ah, Capena Hatch,” pleaded Luana 
again, “you not understand. This my 
feast.” 

“A picnic, of course,” yelled Hatch. 
“T aint blind. Well, it’s all off. Go on, 
boys, back to work, hanohano! Oh, you 
wont, eh?” 

“No,” cried Luana, quickly. “They 
stay for my feast, my luau! And you, 
too, Capena Hatch. See, a /ei for you!” 

The girl tried to encircle the planter 
with a garland, but the man was too 
quick for her. “No,” he protested, “I 
didn’t come here to stick my fingers 
into poi. And what’s more, as far as the 
men are concerned, this picnic stops 
right now. Pau—now don’t get riled. 
Personally, I’d be tickled to death to 
have the boys stay to your party, but 
the Sugag Company will go to smash if 
this celebration business don’t stop. By 
God! I’ve handled peons in Mexico, 
and greasers in California, but I give 
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yow my word, I was never up against a 
proposition like this.” : 
“You stop my feast?” coaxed Luana. 

Wilson now took a hand in the quar- 
rel. Bearing down upon Hatch, he in- 
sisted that the planter should have re- 
spect for Luana’s “royal blood.” 

But Hatch scoffed anew. Hewahewa . 
and Mahumahu, incensed, dragged 
forth the red chest and its contents in 
support of their contention. Hatch 
whistled. When Mahumahu related 
how Luana was the last of the blood of 
the great Kamehameha, the planter 
listened with new attention. He reflect- 
ed to himself that it would be a con- 
venient thing for him to have a genuine 
and a brand new queen up his sleeve 
if the political game in Hawaii took a 
sudden revolutionary turn. The queen 
then in tenure was new, and none too 
popular, and none too genuine. 

Hatch went over and spoke to Wil- 
son confidentially. “Thank you, young 
man, for putting me next to this,” he 
whispered. “You know the old king’s 
dead and there’s a new queen just come 
in, and she wants to go back on all that 
we've done for her particular branch. 
Oh, say—to hell with a woman queen, 
anyway. You can’t handle them. No- 
body can handle a woman. Why, take 
most of the men we’ve had, give them a 
few hula. girls and a good-looking 
crown, and you can do anything you 
please. But a_woman—oh Lord! Look 
here, young lady,” continued the plan- 
ter to Luana, “I'll just keep you in 
mind, and if things don’tago right for us 
over in Honolulu, why—I’ll see you 
later about this royal business. In the 
meantime, just go on with your little 
party. I'll give the boys one hour to 


show up and then—wiki-wiki—you un- — 


derstand, wiki-wikt.” 

Despite Luana’s all too cordial invi- 
tation, the planter rushed disgustedly 
away. 

“Don’t be mad at the sugar-man,” 
begged Luana, holding tightly to Wil- 
son’s hand as the American made as if 


to take after the departing Hatch. “We 
dance now, right now! Sit down there! 
Kapule, the hula hw’i! In honor Missi- 
ter Stranger! Now we dance the hula 
hwi just for you.” 





So while Wilson sat down again on 
the canoe, the three girls, Hopoe, Liliha 
and Luana, undulated and coqueted 
through the sensuous dance of the hula. 
Luana, unheeding the frown on He- 
wahewa’s face and Mahumahu’s black 
looks, bent her lures for Wilson, while 
the young man sat there more en- 
tranced than when he had first seen 
this strange, tropic creature in her 
gaudy golden cloak. And all unseen, his 
fiancfe , Diana Larned, watched from 
the copse behind—seeing that look on 
his face which her woman heart only 
too plainly understood, a look that had 
mever come there for her. The same 
cold fear that had obsessed her on the 
boat returned, but she only pressed the 
closer to the two missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sysonby, with whom she had 
come to seek the missing Paul. 


III 


James Sysonby and his wife had 
been missionaries to Hawaii for twenty 
years. They had worked hard. They 
had done their best. Mr. Sysonby was 
loved. His wife was feared. 

Angular, awkward and antique, she 
strode out now in front of the trio of 
girls. They stood still in trepidation. 
The music stopped. 

“My children, my dear children,” 
bemoaned Mr. Sysonby. “It pains me 
to find you dancing thus. Dr. Wilson, 
you here, too?” 

American atmosphere roused Wilson 
from his dream. “Yes, I stopped to see 
the dancing,” he replied. 

“Ah, the hula again,” sniffed Mrs. 
Sysonby. “Now, girls, listen: you march 
right into that grass hut and put on 
your holokus, your neat Mother-Hub- 
bards. Aren’t you ashamed, after all 
these years we have tried to civilize 
you, you poor misguided heathen! Such 
an ugly, disgraceful dress as you have 
on! Look at Makia there, in her 
Mother-Hubbard—she is much more 
modest and beautiful.” 

Makia, fat and lumbersome, stood up 
shamefaced. The long, awkward, baggy 
garment fell in huge creases around 
her, 
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“Much more beautiful,” repeated 
Mrs. Sysonby in an awful tone. 

“Yes, beautiful as a whale in a night- 
gown,” came a voice from directly be- 
hind. 

“What’s that? Who spoke?” cried 
Mrs, Sysonby. 

The little group turned slowly to- 
ward the spot whence the voice had 
come. Pulling himself up laboriously 
from the sand and seaweed rose a di- 
lapidated hulk—human once, degraded 
now. Ragged, unshaven, dirty, repulsive, 
this beach-comber got unsteadily to his 
feet, stepped over the outrigger of the 
canoe and seated himself in its prow. 

“Why, I did,” he remarked with the 
grim humor of the semi-intoxicated 
brain. “No use talking,” he added with 
a yawn, “this getting up early is begin- 
ning to tell on my health.” 

“What’s that?” questioned Wilson. 

“Oh, just one of the beach-combers,” 
explained Sysonby; and turning to the 
wreck before him, he mourned clerical- 
ly: “Dean, I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am to see you in this condition again.” 

“Again?” laughed the beach-comber 
called Dean. “Again? Oh no, it is the 
same old condition—which reminds 
me.” He fished back into the wreckage, 
fumbled about, and produced a bottle 
and glass from which he drank deeply. 

Sysonby, whose wife was com- 
mandeering the three younger girls into 
the hut for their holokus, began re- 
monstrating with Dean. But the beach- 
comber would listen to no Philippics. 

“Just fooling yourself with your 
work, here—that’s what you’re doing, 
Sysonby,” insisted the beach-comber. 
“You think you’ve made Yankees out 
of the Kanakas here, because they speak 
the English words you teach them— 
because they take off those pretty, nat- 
ural costumes and put on your Mother- 
Hubbards, you tell them they are white. 
But unless you force the warm, sensu- 
ous blood out of their brown hearts and 
pump in new, after you are done with 
them they will be the same generous, 
superstitious children that you began 
with. They say they believe in your 
God—” 

“They do,” interrupted Sysonby. 

“Yes,” scoffed Dean, “until Old Lady 
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Pele over there at the volcano starts 
spitting out fire. Then Mr. Kanaka 
hunts a pure white pig!” 

Diana Larned had been listening in- 
tently. While Paul had gone across to 
share in the mat-spread banquet with 
Mrs. Sysonby and the natives, she had 
been drawn instinctively toward Dean. 
His voice and accent were those of a 
cultured gentleman. Now, when he 
spoke of the superstitions of the Kan- 
akas, she drew closer. Diana Larned 
had come to Hawaii to gather material 
for a treatise dealing with savage psy- 
chology which she was preparing. 

“That’s it,’ interrupted Diana, now. 
“That’s what I came here for, Mr. Sy- 
‘sonby.” 

“For a pure white pig?” questioned 
Dean quickly. 

“No, no sir,” explained Sysonby, de- 
tailing the joint missions of Paul and 
of Diana, 

“You spoke just now of Pele and the 
superstitions of the Hawaiians,” broke 
in Diana. “Now that’s what I want for 
my book. Most particularly I want to 
find one of those men they call pule 
anaana.” 

“Oh, a priest that prays people to 
death, eh?” grinned Dean. 

Diana smiled with interest. “Yes,” 
she agreed,. “I believe in the power of 
mind over matter. They say that these 
people have developed such things to 
so wonderful a degree that a priest can 
actually strike death to an enemy with 
the power of the mind alone.” 

Sysonby scoffed, but Dean laughing- 
ly acknowledged it. “It’s a biological 
fact,, Miss,” said the beach-comber, 
“that when a Kanaka takes a notion 
to die, nothing can save him, That’s in 
their blood. Why, old Hewahewa there 
—he’s a priest. They say he prays peo- 
ple to death, but of course he wont ad- 
mit it because the law is so strict.” 

Sysonby, evidently much annoyed, 
rose and joined his wife. “Hewahewa,” 
he said over his shoulder, “does nothing 
of the kind.” 

The girls trooped out of the house. 
They had slipped on their Mother-Hub- 
bards, but Luana had contrived to make 
hers as attractive as possible with an 
abundance of leis. As she passed Wil- 
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son, the girl coyly lifted the long skirt 
on one side to show him that beneath 
it she still wore her Hawaiian dress, 

“You sit by me, Missiter Stranger,” 
she cried and pointed to the seat be- 
tween herself and Mrs. Sysonby. “And 
you!’ She motioned to Diana to sit 
farther down the table. Diana came, 
but looked inquiringly from Luana to 
Dean. For an instant Luana hesitated, 
and then crossing to Dean, begged him 
softly : “Missiter Ten Thousand Dollars 
—you come to my feast too?” 

“No, thank you, Luana,’ declined 
Dean with an elaborate bow. “Thank 
you very much, but you know I never 
eat with your people. I leave that to my 
Yankee friends. Besides, I always dress 
for luncheon.” And the beach-comber 
flecked a few bits of sea-weed from his 
clothes, and went over to a little pool 
in the reefs—where he washed his 
hands and then combed his matted hair 
with his fingers. 

“That man there,” said Diana, point- 
ing to Dean, “can’t you redeem him?” 

Sysonby shook his head. “Ah,” said 
the missionary, “Dean’s case is the 
usual one. He came to Hawaii in a 
hurry. His name was so new that he 
frequently forgot it himself. Then drink 
began to work at his soul, and now he 
is just a beach-comber.” 

“But that girl spoke of ten thousand 
dollars,” suggested Diana, tentatively. 

Sysonby shook his head. “Ah,” he re- 
turned again, “there’s something on his 
conscience.” 

The feast proceeded with laughter 
and music. Meanwhile Dean arranged 
for himself an elaborate table on the 
prow of the canoe. Spreading his soiled 
handkerchief over the prow, he picked 
up a goodly number of shells and man- 
aged to produce the appearance of a 
well-set table. With deft enjoyment, he 
arranged on one side a sharp stick, as 
though for a fork. He took out his jack- 
knife, and laid it on the other side for a 
knife. Whimsically he picked up a 
bunch of fuzzy sea-weed and stuck it 
in the neck of the bottle, as if for a 
bouquet. And then tapping Luana light- 
ly on the arm, he cried: 

“Luana, as hostess, will you excuse 
me while I comb the beach to see if 
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the tide’s cast up any—white man’s 
food ?” i 

Luana nodded, and Dean staggered 
off, while Sysonby rose to the task of 
toastmaster. 

“My dear children,” began the mis- 
sionary, “I bring to you a friend, 
a noble friend, a self-sacrificing friend, 
who is going to risk his life for others. 
Dr. Wilson here has just graduated 
from a medical college. His father was 
a famous American general, who gave 
his life for his country. And now the son 
has come five thousand miles to go to 
Molokai to the leper settlement, to find 
some way to cure that disease. Ah, it is 
noble of him.” 

The group at the table murmured in 
tribute, and Luana, visibly affected, rose 
to her knees and looked resentfully after 
the departing Dean, whose audible sneer 
floated back to them. “Ah, it is nice, 
friends,” cried Luana, “This stranger 
has a noble heart, like a king, and see, 
I put around his neck a royal lei.” 

She took from the table the yellow 
wreath and hung it around the young 
doctor’s neck. He smiled proudly, and 
Sysonby called on him for a speech. 

“Well, friends,” said Wilson, “there is 
nothing to hooray about yet. Of course 
I will go to Molokai, and if I get a 
chance I will dig into that question, but 
really I wouldn’t be here at all if it 
weren’t for Miss Larned. You see, I 
wanted a vacation before I put up my 
shingle, and she told me about you, and 
about these beautiful islands. And ‘so 
when she started, I came along with the 
party to see them—the paradise of the 
Pacific—and I’m beginning to believe 
that it is.” 

“Huh,” grunted Luana, and moved 
away from Wilson, when he resumed his 
seat. 

“What’s the matter?” 
quickly. 

“Oh, nothing,” remarked Luana, 
“only maybe, maybe you’d rather sit 
over there by—by—the lady with the 
grass hair.” 

“No,” smiled Wilson, “I’d rather sit 
right here by you and eat this breakfast 
food.” So Luana began again her task 
of feeding him poi, while Mrs. Sysonby 


he asked 


suggested: “And now, if you must 
sing, sing something appropriate—sing 
‘Work, for the Night is Coming.’ ” 

The bright row of Hawaiian faces 
fell, but Mrs. Sysonby’s piping voice 
had started, and one by one they all © 
joined in the intonation. 

“Now that we have contributed to 
your enjoyment,” commanded Mrs. 
Syonsby, “we must go, James!” 

That gentleman rose with the prompt- 
ness of obedience that is born of long 
habit. “Yes—ah, yes,” he agreed. 

“Ah, you not go right now,” pleaded 
Luana. 

“Yes, I think so,” stammered Wilson. 

“Ah, you will not take away our 


. friends so soon,” begged Luana of Mrs, 


Sysonby. “Perhaps they like to see the 
house.—You never see a Hawaiian 
house inside? No?” 

“A grass house? Why no, I—” stam- 
mered Wilson, seizing at the pretext for 
a longer stop with this fascinating’ girl. 

“I would like to see everything,” in- 
terposed Diana emphatically. Surely 
Destiny spoke through Diana. “And, oh 
see, Mrs. Sysonby, right above here— 
isn’t that the old home of Pele, the god- 
dress of the volcano, the extinct crater 
where she lived before the sea made her 
flee to the high mountains? Beautiful!” 

“Ugly, you mean,” retorted Mrs. 
Sysonby. “Don’t forget that-up there, to 
that same Pele, these people used to 
make human sacrifices.” 

“Here?” questioned Diana. “Why, I 
thought they jumped into the volcano 
itself.” 

“Well, wherever it was,” agreed the 
missionary’s wife, “it was bad enough.” 

A tropic storm had been stealing upon 
them unawares. Now a few. big warm 
drops of rain splashed down on Luana’s 
face. 

“See!” the girl cried jubilantly. “The 
rain comes quickly. You not wish to go 
away in that.” 

“Perhaps we can get back before it 
reaches us,” said Wilson lamely. All at 
once he wished to run away from Luana 
and the island. 

“No,” remonstrated Sysonby. “These 
showers go as quickly as they come. 
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Why, frequently the sun is shining on 
one side of the street while it rains tor- 
rents on the other.” 

“Then you stay, you see my house,” 
chimed Luana eagerly. She pointed to 
the upper porch, and as the last of the 
party passed inside the grass hut, the 
blackness of night fell over the beach. 


IV 


The lightning came in swift and dras- 
tic flashes. 

Slowly the rear door of the little grass 
hut swung open, and Hewahewa crept 
out into the storm. Down to the edge of 
the beach he stole, and with outstretched 
arms sobbed sadly to the winds: 

“So that white man again stops the 
hula—the delight of the goddess! Oh 
my people, my poor people!” 

The rumble of nearing thunder 
drowned the old man’s voice, The light- 
ning took up his lament in more violent 
flashes, and in the flaring illuminations 
old Pele showed angry and vindictive. 

“Hewahewa! Hewahewa!” echoed a 
long call from the farther end of the 
beach. And a giant Hawaiian, in clear 
silhouette in the flashing lightning, 
strode up over the spongy sands. Just 
in the flush strength of early manhood 
was this naked Hawaiian—Hoheno, by 
name, the man-shark, the long avowed 
lover of Luana, and the cleverest swim- 
mer and fisher and hunter on all the 
islands. Aloft he carried his broad pad- 
dle. “Hewahewa,” he cried again. “He- 
wahewa.” 

The Hawaiians, Luana’s birthday 
guests, came stealing, one by one, out of 
the grass house at sound of Hoheno’s 
voice. They were all outside now save 
Luana herself, who stopped within with 
the American party. 

“Hoheno?” questioned the old priest. 

“Hewahewa!” gasped Hoheno, sav- 
agely. “Pele!” 

“Ae, Pele,” breathed the old priest. 
“News you bring?” 

“The Mother, the fire-mother! Angry, 
angry at us and throws up high into the 
air clouds of smoke and fire!” 


NE 


Mahumahu broke into loud wailing. 
“Ah, Pele, Pele.is angry,” shouted the 
old priest. 

“But you a priest,” continued Ho- 
heno. “You quiet her. Steam and warn- 
ing—that be all. And no one dies, 
Swiftly I came for that. You pray; you 
send an offering. Ae, ae, ae!” 

“Ae, ae, ae,” assented the priest, and 
summoning Kaia, he commanded 
sternly, “The drum.” Then turning to 
the moaning men and women around | 
him, he hushed them—“Be calm, my 
people, be calm, Hoheno—there!” 

‘Slowly the old priest bent in prayer— 


Eia ka pule la, he pule ala 
He noi ola nou-ee— 


Hewahewa, disappearing into the far- _ 
thest depths of the cave, came back 
demanding, “A sacrifice, a sacrifice to 
Pele!” 

Cried Makia, pointing to the pig 
which lay for the most part uneaten on 
the mat, “The pig! The pig! Mine, and 
not a black spot was on him.” 

“Ae, ae, ae, Hoheno,” cried out Ma- 
humahu, holding out the platter and the 
pig. The youth took it, and the musicians 
set up a strumming of their sacrificial 
hymn, “Mauna Kea.” And then a 
wild-eyed Luana burst out from the 
house. 

“What is this?” she cried, for she 
had recognized the song of Muana Kea, 
“Father, Hewahewa! You sing ‘Mauna 
Kea.’ Ah, Hoheno, Hoheno, not that, not 
that pig for Pele. A gift to Pele? No, I 
say no. We not afraid of just a volcano. 
Hoheno, put that down. All of you stop, 
I say stop. Ah, what will the mikkon- 
aree say—and he right here too.” 

“Let him come,” retorted Hewahewa. 

“It is wrong,” went on Luana, “after 
all the good the mikkonaree does, here 
in the secret cave to—” 

“Ae,” interrupted Hewahewa, “Ae, 
then tell them to look within—to go over 
the black lava to the end, and they find 
the bones of Kamehameha.” 

“What?” asked Luana, awed and 
suddenly tender. “My grandfather! 
Kamehameha, in there?” 

“Ae, there he lies,” retorted Hewa- 
hewa. “Now bring the mikkonaree to 
find him.” 
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Luana’s eyes lit with mystic fire. She 
clasped her hands reverently. “Ah, I not 
know that,” she whispered. 

“Hoheno,” said the old priest, “your 
eg is strong. Take our offering to 
ele.” 

“Luana, Luana,” begged Hoheno as 
he knelt beside her with the pig and the 
platter upraised on his left shoulder. 
*‘My Luana, you let me go—for our peo- 
ple, our home, the little children.” 

“Ah, dear Hoheno,” answered the 
girl, “you not know about this. I 
trying to be a Christian, and yet—” 

“But Luana,” urged Makia, “to-day 
we send the offering, to-morrow you 
pray with the mikkonaree—it does no 
harm to try both.” 

“My grandfather,” began Luana with 
indecision—but in that moment Ho- 
heno, at Hewahewa’s signal, had put off 
into the mad sea. 

And then on the instant—almost as if 
Pele had known and acquiesced and be- 
come appeased—the clouds lifted, and 
the sun broke through. A rainbow ap- 
peared; then the rain ceased and the 
beach smiled in the sun again. 


“Yes, Miss Larned,” rose Sysonby’s 
voice in discussion with Miss Larned, 
“but we are rapidly teaching them to 
build board houses, and soon you will 
not be able to find one of these grass 
huts on the Islands.” He looked back in 
disgust at the house they had just left, 
and which had sheltered them from the 
. storm. 

“Yes, thenk goodness,” commented 
his wife. “Think of trying to keep one 
clean.” 

“Oh, but it was splendid,” mused 
Diana. “And oh, Mrs. Sysonby, I know 
there are only a few moments, but I am 
very interested in this charming little 
spot, and I’d like to stay here until the 
last moment.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the missionary and 
his wife. “The steamer will give you 
a warning whistle and the singing boys 
will come to the landing with us to sing 
us a farewell. It is their custom.” He 
went out with his wife. Diana turned to 
Paul and touched him on the arm. “Are 
you going to stay too, Paul?” 

Luana looked at the pair just in time 
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to see Diana’s movement. Her dusky 
face darkened with childish rage. 
And Diana’s face too mirrored jealousy 
when Paul answered, “Yes, Di.” He 
strolled over toward Luana, remark- 
ing casually, “Interesting—those—er, 
er—grass huts!” 

But Luana would have none of Wil- 
son’s company. So the young physician 
turned to the fat Makia at the further 
end of the mat, wondering what made 
for the the whims of women. Luana sped 
over to Diana, and sat down beside her 
on Dean’s canoe. 


V 


The two women sat and gazed at 
one another critically for a few mo- 
ments, in that silent measurement of 
each other’s strength that women have 
taken for ages. 

Luana began the conversation. 

“That man there,”—she indicated 
Paul—“you like him?” 

Diana was caught unguarded by the 
directness and suddenness of the ques- 
tion, but she was unoffended. Candidly 
she replied: 

“Dr. Wilson and I have been friends 
for many years.” 

“Oh, just that way—friends,” empha- 
sized Luana. “But you come all the way 
here with him—you say you were of the 
same party and you go away with him 
—you say to Molokai! Ah, then you 
love him!” - 

“How ingenuous you are,” commented 
Diana. “But I suppose I ought to be as 
frank with myself. I do like Dr. Wilson. 
My relatives expect me to marry him. 
But love—I had never thought about 
that.” 

“Oh, it is like you, you cold Ameri- 
cans,” retorted Luana. “If you love, you 
think and think about it. And then you 
not sure. If I love, I know, I know!” 

“Yes, I’m sure you would,” Diana ad- 
mitted. 

“Ae, I never, I never saw a man,” 
passionately went on Luana, “never a 
white man, who does not say that Ha- 
waiian girl knows better how to love, to 
love.” 

“That man who sat here,” asked 
Diana pointing to the prow of the canoe 
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on which they were sitting, “the beach- 
comber—does he say that?” 

“Him? No,” said Luana with fine 
scorn. “No, he is a fool! But any other 
—Ha! You speak to them with your 
head, if you like, but I, I use my arms, 
my lips. Ah, they are more strong. They 
hold ” 

“Perhaps,” Diana granted. 

“Ae, that man, they hold him best,” 
Luana said, stretching out her arms 
toward Wilson. 

A shadow fell across the sands, and 
Dean appeared with a large loaf of 
bread in one hand, and in the other 
a rudely opened can of pork and 
beans. Somewhat sobered by his plunge 
in the surf, the beach-comber walked 
more steadily than when he left the 
festival party, but his sight as yet 
was not accurate. He was directly up to 
Diana before he noticed her, and the 
shock and surprise sobered him still 
more. 

“Excuse me,” he murmured. “I don’t 
mean to disturb you.” 

Diana, noting the havoc she had 
wrought upon Dean’s table, rose and 
begged pardon abjectly. Dean put down 
his food with a low bow to her, and 
called out meaningly, “Pork and beans 
and bread—no pot!” 

“Hm,” snorted Luana, and then toss- 
ing a freshly- wrought Jei on her head 
at a coquettish angle, she called to Wil- 
son, “Missiter Stranger, Missiter Stran- 
ger—go away, Makia.” 

The fat girl waddled away in an ill- 
humor. Luana bent her wiles on Wilson, 
while Diana tried to question Makia. 

“Missiter Stranger,” challenged Lu- 
ana softly, “you stay over next 
steamer ?” 

“No, no,” Wilson evaded. “I’ve got to 
go on that one.” 

“Such a man,” parried the girl. “You 
come—you say it is Paradise—you go. 
You think in half an hour you see— 
Paradise ?” 

“IT have seen the Bird of Paradise,” 
smiled Wilson. “Why remain for any- 
thing else?” 

“Bird of Paradise,” 
“T never hear of that.” 

“It is the most beautiful of all birds 
in the world,” Wilson assured her. “It 


repeated Luana. 
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lives in some of the South Sea Islands.” 

“Where you see that bird?” Luana 
queried in suspicion. 

“Here! A little while ago,” confided . 
the man. “Kneeling by a pirate’s old 
treasure chest.” 

“Ah, you mean me!” 

“Yes, I do,” said Wilson. 

“Bird of Paradise,” repeated Luana, 
pleased indeed. 

“And its whole time is in 
coer? being beautifulk—in being 

app 

Then I must be that bird,” the girl 
agreed. “For my name, Luana, it means 
one who shall hve a very happy, happy 
life. But I am sorry you go so soon, be- 
cause always you will think Hawaiian 
girls are very ugly. Because you see us 
here, out of water. But when we swim 
and dive and we come in from far out in 
the ocean on top of the wave on our 
surf boards—so !” 

She posed bewitchingly before him. 
Wilson choked with admiration. “You 


do?” he asked the girl. “I’d like to see 
that.” 

“Then why you go so soon?” Luana 
persisted. “There is a half hour more. 


And, do you know what they sing? 
They sing the Song of Wai Welawela, 
the Warm Spring of the Gods, just up 
there in a cool shady place. Above—the 
cliffs and the cocoanut trees; below— 
a big wide pool with water not too warm 
and not too cold. Ah, so beautiful! And 
we stand on the cliff ; we raise our hands 
—so—and then”—-she gurgled a splash 
—“in the water!” 

Adamant could not have resisted the 
girl’s sensuousness. Young Wilson was 
not adamant. “I’m going to see that,” he 
announced. 

“Yes, they go,” cried Luana, waving 
the little group all away. “They go and I 
join them—the boat waits a half-hour.” 
She slid away with a sway of her lithe 
body and a challenging backward glance. 
Wilson gripped his hand, started to fol- 
low her, held back, and then went head- 
long up the path. 

“Hey,” called Dean, his mouth full of 
pork and beans. “Hey! You come back 
here a minute!” 

Wilson found the ring of authority im 
the voice too keen to be overlooked. 
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He went back and stood over the beach- 
comber. For the first time that day a 
trace of kindliness crept into Dean’s 
voice as he asked: 

“So, Doctor, you’re going to the leper 
colony, are you?” 

“Yes,” admitted Wilson, a trifle un- 
certainly. “Yes, I’m going by that 
steamer out there.” 

“I hope so,” advised Dean pointedly. 

“That’s the one thing I came down 
for,” insisted Wilson. “What do you 
mean by your ‘J hope so?’” 

“Man,” cried Dean, “you don’t know 
what you are walking into. I am awfully 
afraid for you. A little while ago you 
said that you had another reason for 
coming out here. You wanted to see the 
Paradise of the Pacific. That’s it. If you 
wanted to study leprosy, why didn’t you 

to—well, any large city in the United 

tates. You’ll find lepers there. Say! I'll 
bet you never went to a pest-house be- 
fore you came out here.” 

“Why no,” said Wilson, thoroughly 
confused. “Why no, I never did.” 

“The trouble with you,” remarked 
Dean, “was that you wanted to study 
leprosy in the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Why didn’t you stay home and try to 
find a cure for some of the moral lep- 
rosy that ruins many a boy’s life?” 

“Well, who are you to give me ad- 
vice?” questioned Wilson. 

“A beach-comber; and yet—” Dean 
sank back on the canoe and fell to quot- 
ing Omar Khayyam—“ ‘Let the dervish 
flout ; of my base metal may be filed the 
key that shall unlock the door you howl 
without.’ ” 

“You're a queer sort of a man,” Wil- 
son conjectured. 

“Ah, take care, take care,” pleaded 
the beach-comber. “This warm tropical 
sun will reach its flower-covered fingers 
into your brain and—well—” 

“What do you think I am, a weak- 
ling?” Wilson demanded. 

“No, but I watched you eating pot 
with little Luana just now,” warned 
Dean. “Say, I wouldn’t go on with that 
sort of thing if I were you.” 

“You degraded outcast!” Wilson 
shrieked. “You dare to say such a thing 
to me!” 

“Ves,” said Dean. .“Because—look 
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what I am! Even though I’ve kept my 
body true to my race—the Anglo-Saxon 
race. My dear friend, I hope that all 
your dreams come true. God! I wish I 
were back again, as sober, as good, and 
with the chance you have to do the right 
thing.” 

Diana, returning from her stroll with 
Makia, neared the men unseen—but 
listening. Their conversation held her 
silent. 

“Why, you damn loafer,” threatened 
Wilson, “I’ve a good mind to—” 

“Oh, Paul,” intervened Diana, con- 
cealing herself no longer. 

Wilson started at the sound of her 
voice, and put up his hands, but Dean 
laughed and urged him on. 

“All right, all right,” chuckled the 
beach-comber. “Hit me if it’ll do you 
any good.” 

“Why Diana,” urged Wilson, “think 
0’ it, think of it! This fellow is trying to 
lecture me!” 

“Paul,” ventured Diana, “you’re not 
yourself—angry like this.” 

“Well, I don’t mean to, but he rubs me 
the wrong way,” Wilson began in self- 
defense. “This sun—my head feels full 
of blood—and this drunkard!” 

But the beach-comber was reeling off 
the Rubaiyat. 

“He’s quoting Omar,” Diana cau- 
tioned. 

“All the worse,” Wilson contended. 
“He may have been somebody decent, 
once.” 

“Paul, how can you be so cruel to any 
human being?” was Diana’s last plea. 

But Paul, unfastening his collar, 
walked away. Dean gravely set down his 
bottle and his glass. He advanced to- 
ward Diana and looked down into her 
face. Retreating quickly and in alarm, 
with a hand stretched out toward Wil- 
son as if for protection, she yet man- 
aged to murmur: “Well sir?” 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Dean, mak- 
ing a grave courtesy. 

“Well?” demanded Wilson with 
threat again in his voice. 

Dean staggered again. “Oh, you can’t 
blame a fool for thanking the first white 
woman who has said a decent word to 
him in years.” 

The beach-comber returned to his 








glass and bottle, and Luana stole out of 
the door. But not until she had assured 
herself that Wilson had seen her glid- 
ing off in her short grass dress towards 
the Warm Spring did she flee from the 
enclosure. And before she left, Luana 
also made sure that what Wilson had 
seen, Diana had not. 

“TI say, Di,” suggested Wilson when 
Luana’s shadow had merged into the 
dusk of the green hedge back of the 
grass hut, “if you’re going to spend all 
of your time here—” 

“You can go, Paul, if you like,” re- 
plied the girl, holding out her hand for 
a farewell caress, “but I—I want to talk 
to this man.” 

“You'll get impudence for your 
trouble,” retorted Wilson, though he 
was secretly relieved that he could thus 
rid himself of Diana. 

“Well, I’ll risk it,” announced Diana. 

“All right, if you’re going to remain 
here,” said Wilson, “I think I’ll—”’ He 
hesitated consciously, then concluded: 
“T’ll go up to the Warm Spring near 
here. They say it is beautiful, with palm 
trees and a cliff and—and—” 

“If you wait, why I’ll go with you,” 
promised Diana. 

“No, don’t,” said Wilson hastily. “I 
don’t think there’s time for a woman to 
make it—but I’ll be right back.” 


Diana stopped for her chat with Dean. 
Bit by bit the tender-hearted woman 
drew from the man the story of his life 
in Hawaii. She learned that he had a 
scientific education, that once during his 
college course he had saved a whole 
town from an epidemic by the isolation 
of the bacteria of a plague that threat- 
ened. And then, inspired: by her coun- 
sel, he threw far from him the glass and 
bottle. 

“IT know you'll never go back to that 
again, Mr. Dean,” said the girl, and she 
held out her hand to him. 

Dean started. “No, I’m not fit,” he 
cried. 

But Diana only insisted the more. 
“Good-by, Mr. Dean,”. she repeated, 
with her hand still held out to him. And 
then as he hesitated, “Oh, if you’re not 
afraid of the lepers, then you can’t be 
afraid of me!” - 
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“Miss Larned,” he answered, “my 
soul may be rotten with drink, but what 
is left of it—I’d give that, if you could 
tell me anything I could do.” 

“Can you handle an ultra-micro- 
scope?” asked Diana. 

“Why, of course,” laughed Dean. 
“T used to—” 

“Then come with me to Molokai and 
help Paul Wilson find the bacterium of 
leprosy,” she suggested. 

Dean did not decide in a moment, 
But determination shortly flooded all his 
face as he said reverently: “Miss 
Larned, I will.” And then, with recol- 
lection of Paul stinging him, the man 
weakened. “But—he—he wont believe 
in me,” faltered Dean. 

“T will,” Diana assured him. 

“You will?” Dean repeated. 

“Yes, come!” And Diana pointed to- 
ward the farther end of the island, 
whence sounded the steamer’s premoni- 
tory whistle. And Dean followed her. 


And up at the Warm Spring? 

From the sight of Luana, her soft, 
supple body gemmed with spray, and 
sparkling in the sunlight, Wilson had 
fled like a saint from the devil. Now he 
came tearing down the pathway, and 
with one anxious glance around for 
Diana, crept into the shadow of the 
cave where old Kamehameha’s war 
canoe stood in its glory; and he hid 
there, shrinking from the band of sing- 
ing picnickers on their way to chant a 
farewell song to the steamer. Behind 
them came Luana in her native cos- 
tume, carrying her wet holoku. When 
the group had passed down the road- 
way, Wilson came forth. 

“Luana,” he whispered. 

But she ran away from him and into 
the cave. “Luana, Luana,” he wailed. 

Luana came back. “Aloha-oe,” she 
mocked him. “Do you know that that 
means ‘Good-by and love to you?’” 

“Good-by—and love to you! Ah, 
Luana, you were so beautiful, so beau- 
tiful as you came out of that water, all 
covered with the spray and laughing at 
me. You were the most beautiful thing 
I ever saw! Ah!” 

The steamer sounded its whistle 
clearly over the water. It was the last 
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warning. But Luana was in the “Missi- 
ter Stranger’s” arms, and her kisses 
were blinding his eyes. She pulled away 
from him tantalizingly and asked: 

“Now you wish to go?” 

“No, no, no!” declared Wilson, whirl- 
ing her closer to him. “No, I’ll wait, 
I'll wait till—till the next steamer.” 


VI 


For two years the tropics did their 
deadliest work with Paul Wilson. And 
then, from out of his clogged brain the 
indomitable spirit of the West stirred 
and tried to shake off the claims of the 
East. There was a growing homesick- 
ness which Luana’s love-sharp eyes 
noted with fear and which she tried her 
best to abort. 

The young physician and the Ha- 
Waiian girl were married two weeks 
after the steamer bearing Diana and 
Dean had sailed away to Molokai. Dean 
said nothing when it was found that 
Wilson had “missed the boat.” He only 
smiled grimly and was not among those 
who went to the wharf to meet the 
“next steamer,” on which Paul had sent 
word he was to arrive. 

For six steamers’ incomings Diana 
went. Then she also ceased to go. And 
Dean’s smile grew sadder. 

The second anniversary of Paul’s 
marriage found him laid up in the grass 
hut with a sprained ankle. Mahumahu, 
old Hewahewa and Kaia still lived there. 
Mahumahu did the work of the house 
as of old. Hoheno, whose stout war- 
rior’s heart had snapped when Luana, 
his loved Luana, married her “Missiter 
Stranger,” fished and hunted and helped 
bring the taro for the poi—which 
by rights should have been Paul’s task. 
Luana devoted herself to making life a 
perpetual honeymoon for her “Paula.” 
The Missiter Stranger, by right of 
Luana’s devotion, was divinity in the 
little household. 

Pallid, wearied, stupefied with awa, 
unkempt, unshaven, inert as Dean had 
been that morning when Paul and Diana 
first set foot on the island—so Hatch 
and Sysonby that morning found the 
wreck of the young American stretched 
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on a pallet in the corner. It was high 
noon when the planter and the mission- 
ary came into the grass hut. Sysonby 
was leaving that day for “home,” his 
labors on the island ended, and his mis- 
sion was to tell the little household fare- 
well. Hatch, on the other hand, had 
come queen-making. The reigning 
queen had been making trouble gener- 
ally. And so Hatch’s Yankee instincts 
and keen Yankee memory of Luana’s 
grandfather and of her regal mantle of 
golden feathers had reminded him that 
he had a better queen tucked away out 
in the shoals of Puna. 

The adieux came first. Sysonby and 
Hatch looked mournfully at Paul lying 
there barefooted, clad only in a ragged 
shirt and the crudely patched remnants 
of the trousers he had worn on his ar- 
rival on the island. 

“Paula is sleeping; you will not wake 
him?” begged Luana. Hatch pointed 
meaningly to the awa bowl, picked it up, 
smelled it, and cast it aside. ‘No, not 
when he’s enjoying himself like that,” 
snorted the planter. “Huh—awa!” 

Luana wound Sysonby in leis. Hatch 
gave him one hundred shares of sugar 
stock. 

“You’ve earned it, Sysonby,” com- 
mented the planter. “You see, Sysonby, 
the explorers find.a people like this, you 
missionaries tame ’em, and then we 
come along, put them to work, and sell 
‘em goods. Somebody says trade fol- 
lows the flag. It don’t. Trade follows 
the missionaries. The flag comes last. 

“Come Luana,” continued Hatch, 
turning to where she sat on the floor al- 
ready making a second Jei—this one for 
Mrs. Sysonby—‘can you prove what 
you said about being a left-handed de- 
scendant of old Kamehameha?” 

“Ae, true that,” nodded Luana. “Oh, 
Hewahewa,” she called to the old man, 
“come in to Capena Hatch. You see Ca- 
pena Hatch—business I do not know.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to know any- 
thing about anything,” said Hatch, ex- 
asperated. “All you have to do is to be 
queen. Queen of all Hawaii! We’ll kick 
out the present queen and put you in.” 

“What you say?’ echoed the old 
priest, who had come to Luana’s sum- 
mons, “What you say? Luana Queen?” 
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“Yes,” nodded Hatch. “But don’t for- 
get that the American Ambassador will 
be the Ace!” 

The full significance of it all reached 
Luana at last. She jumped up on the 
dingy hula drum by the head of the bed, 
and tossing on her head like a crown the 
half finished lei she had been weaving, 
cried: 

“T—on the throne—Queen! And my 
Paula .. . he be king?’ 

Hatch shot a disgusted look at the 
wretch on the bed in the corner. 

“Well, not exactly,” interposed Sy- 
sonby tactfully, “though of course in 
Honolulu—” 

“Honolulu,” gasped Luana fearfully. 
She got down off the drum. In an in- 
stant there had flashed through her mind 
visions of the American women in Hon- 
olulu. 

“Must I go to Honolulu?” she asked. 

“Most certainly,” said the “mikkon- 
aree.” 

“You'll have everything you want,” 
coaxed Hatch, and began telling of a 
coach and horses, and lovely gowns and 
—_ and a fine house and a crown 
and— 

“Ae, and Paula?” questioned Luana. 

“Paula?” Hatch waxed enthusiastic 
now. “Oh, we’re going to send your 
royal consort over to the United States 
as a delegate.” 

“What!” shrieked Luana. “You take 
Paula away from me? I no be queen.” 

“No, no, no!” denied Hatch. “You 
can keep you Paula right with you all 
the time. The details wont matter. Come, 
are you going to be queen?” 

“Ae, she will,” agreed Hewahewa. 

“Wait a minute,” sparred Luana. 
She couldn’t get those American women 
out of her mind, poor child. She knew 
that in the Hawaiian wilds by Hawaiian 
wiles she could hold her Paula—but in 
Honolulu, that Paris of the Island—the 
little Kanaka woman, queen though she 
might be, was not so sure, 

When the compact was almost sealed, 
poor Sysonby blundered into failure. 
Inadvertently he expatiated on the glo- 
ries of the future “nice white ladies of 
the court.” 

“What you say, go away off to Hono- 
lulu, where there are so many white 


women like you say, fat and pretty, 
around me all the time, and around 
Paula—and they know so much now that 
I will have to learn? What, go there 
like that when I am so happy here with 
Paula? No, no! Pau, it is done. I will 
not. You go.’ 

“Aw hell,” said Hatch. 

“These men,” cried old Hewahewa, 
“they bring me the reward of all the 
years I wait. For the sake of your peo- 
ple, will you be queen?” 

“For the sake of Christianity,” plead- 
ed Sysonby, “will you be queen ?” 

“Once for all, damn it all,” cried 
Hatch, “will you be queen.” 

“T will not!” announced Luana. “Am 
I Hawaiian princess, Hewahewa? Ae, 
Then you go. You all go. I stay with 
Paula.” 

“Speak to Mr. Wilson about it,” sug- 
gested Sysonby. “My dear Mr. Hatch, 
there is the steamer whistle; I must be 
going.” 

“Just a minute,” said the planter. 
“Here, Luana; out there in the bay is 
the Company’s fast yacht waiting to 
take my orders to Honolulu. My signal 
decides whether we’re to have a repub- 
lic or a monarchy. More than half the 
Kanakas want a republic anyhow and it 
wouldn’t be so much trouble to put it 
through. I’ll give you just five minutes 
to make up your mind to be queen; and 
if you don’t, republic she goes.” 

Luana snapped her stained brown 
fingers in his face. 

“Wilson, oh, Wilson,” roared Hatch, 
going over to the couch and shaking the 
stupefied American, “Wilson,” he re- 
peated, as Paul opened his eyes in lazy 
greeting, “say, we’ve just asked your 
wife to be queen, but she prefers to 
make poi,” 

“My wife, queen!” repeated Wilson, 
sitting up.” “Hatch, are you crazy?” 

“No, but she is,” snorted Hatch, fol- 
lowing Sysonby to the low, smoked door. 
“And you are the one that ought to be, 
because I’ve planned a trip for you to 
Washington as royal consort—American 
delegate.” 

New ‘disgust flooded the planter’s 
face as he watched vanity struggling 
with the effects of the awa in Wilson’s 
befuddled consciousness at the word 
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“Washington.” “Now, Wilson,” insisted 
Hatch, “if you can do anything with her, 
come on down to the steamer where I’m 
going with Sysonby, and don’t let her 
stop to sing about it.” 

“At any event,” finished Sysonby, 
“dear sister Wilson, you will both come 
to say aloha to Mrs. Sysonby and to me. 
Good-by, Luana.” 

“Oh, my mikkonaree,” cried Luana, 
tumultuously garlanding him with the 
yellow /ei, “always to me how kind you 
have been! And to you how much I 
owe. Aloha—love to you until we meet 
again.” 


Vil 


Round and round in Wilson’s mind 
revolved the idea that Hatch had im- 
planted about the trip to Washington. 

He pulled himself unsteadily erect 
and sat on the edge of the couch, watch- 
ing Hatch and Sysonby depart. 

“What is it, Paula,” Luana queried 
ingenuously, in reply to his brusque 

‘summons. “More awa?” 

“Not awa,” declined Wilson. “Luana, 
come here and tell me what in the world 
Hatch meant.” 

Luana, like some shy, frightened 
child, sat down on the floor beside Paul 
and rested her cheek against his knee. 

“Oh, nothing—with his foolish talk of 
Honolulu and thrones and grand 
ladies !’’ She grimaced. 

“Don’t joke with me,” commanded 
Wilson. “What was it?” 

“Bah,” sneered Luana. “They wanted 
me to go to Honolulu and be queen.” 

“But the present queen,” persisted 
Wilson. 

“She 
Luana. 

“You mean a revolution?” 

“Ae, maybe,” nodded Luana. 

“It’s been brewing all right, but that 
they should want you,” began Wilson 
half incredulously, “—how foolish; and 
yet—why? You’ve better blood than the 
queen any day. Think what this means, 
Luana! Queen of the Islands, with a 
court and—and—” 

“Ae, they’ve told me all I have!”— 
Luana stopped him angrily. “And I’ve 
refused. Why? Well—because!” 


said 


or—something,” 


dies, 
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“That’s no reason,” answered her hus- 
band, provoked. “Are you insane? 
You give me a reason.” Luana crawled 
over to the side of the Aula drum and 
wreathed Paul with her arms. 


“Ah, that’s it,” she crooned. “Ah, my 
stranger husband, my lover, it is you— 
you—that’s all—you. Don’t you see? I 
couldn’t go to a big place like Honolulu. 
Why, I would lose you. Ae! They told 
me. I would lose you because what do 
I know about the ways of the white peo- 
ple? Nothing! I just know how to love 
you. Oh, my Paula! Don’t you see—if it 
was to swim through the sharks for your 
sake, for miles and miles and miles— 
could I do that? Ae! But there you not 
need me, you not need your little Luana. 
And if you go among all the fine ladies, 
you like them.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I’ve seen women be- 
fore,” scoffed Wilson. “And you’d be 
queen.” 

“Yes, but I want just to be your 
queen,” said Luana fondly. “And don’t 
you see, dear, I want you here—here in 
this little paradise—you did call it para- 
dise—ae, you did. So I told them, and it 
is done. Pau! And if you are mad I’m 
sorry.” 

“Oh, I’m not mad,” retorted Wilson 
coldly, drinking the awa she held out to 
him. “And of course it is nice for you to 
like me that much; but don’t you think 
that after all, it would be better for both 
of us—here, here, don’t sniffle. No, I 
don’t want to go to what you call all 
those ‘fine ladies.’ ” 

“Well, go if you. want to,” she 
screamed. “Go! I’ll stay here. Hah, there 
are people here liking me”—she twirled 
the empty awa cup defiantly—‘“too— 
people who would be nice to me if I let 
them. There is a fish cooking out there 
that Hoheno bring me to-day. Hoheno, 
before I marry, Hoheno, he like me 
very much.’ 

“Oh; he did,” jeered Wilson. : 

“Ae,” cried Luana. “And I tell you 
just this; he’d never frown at me and] 
tell me I had to be old queen.” ‘ 

Wilson strode wrathfully back and 
forth. Luana saw on his face the look 
that came when in his day-time slum- 
bers he moaned inarticulately in his 
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dreams of that mysterious “home” in 
which she had no part. 

Luana ran to him and kissed him 
fiercely. “Oh, my stranger husband,” 
she cried, “I choose you. All right, all 
right—be angry at me, look away—I 


- don’t blame you. I know—I selfish like 


you say—go on—scold me—I selfish— 

I want to have you in my arms—al- 

binge and hear you call me bird of para- 
ise.” 

Wilson surrendered as he had done a 
thousand times before. “I can’t be 
angry at you,” he protested. “But, if 
only for my sake, why can’t you go 
away with me—and—” 

“Because this, Paula,” confided 
Luana, sitting down beside him on the 
couch. “I learn something about that 
bird of paradise, in the dikkonaree. It’s 
a funny bird. If you take it away from 
the place where it is born, it dies. I be- 
long here.” 

“Yes, but—” began Wilson. Luana’s 
hand over his mouth stopped his words. 

“Must I say ‘Paw’ to you too, as to 
the others; do you not know when I am 
finished without my saying to you 
‘Pau? ” 

Wilson turned his head drearily 
away. Luana ran for the awa cup, filled 
it, and steeped him with the burning 
native liquor. 

Mahumahu, with her cry, “Done, the 
cooking,” brought in the fish Hoheno 
had caught. Hewahewa came at her call, 
and when Luana, still plying Paul with 
awa to keep him distracted from his 
murmurs of “Home! To go back home!” 
took his pot over to the bedside to him, 
Hewahewa watched the pair with angry 
eyes. When finally Wilson sank back 
lazily on the couch, Luana backed 
inadvertently toward the old priest. 

“Ae, so it is pau, all pau with you 
now,” he whispered into her ear. “He 
stay here and the hopes of your people 
go forever because that white man own 
your heart. First of all, I priest of Pele. 
You fail her, you fail Pele, but I do not. 
And it does you no good to smile on me. 
From now, I do not protect you from 
the goddess. You choose. You are no 
longer Hawaiian princess. Your heart 
is white!” 
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“Oh liu, liu,’ called Lemuele’s voice 
from outside. 

“What is it, Lemuele,” asked Luana, 
glad of a diversion. 

“Oh, they come, they come—white 
people, strangers. Hear the singing boys, 
hear them,” answered the boy, as the 
Hawaiian chant of welcome sounded 
closer. 

“Who,” insisted Luana. 

A man pushed his way in. He was tall 
and well knit and well groomed, and he 
bore himself with the air of the man who 
has achieved. 

“Hello! Hello, everybody!” cried the 
man, evidently surprised at the lack of 
warmth in the greetings around him, 
“Well, Luana, I see you still live on the 
same boulevard.” 

“Ae, aloha,’ smiled Luana courte- 
ously going forward, “I live here. Some- 
thing you like?” 

“Why, Luana,” repeated the man, 
“don’t you know me?” 

Again Luana shook her head. 

The man coughed and answered 
apologetically, slowly, “I’m Dean—the 
beach-comber.” 

“Oh,” granted Luana, “Missiter Ten 
Thousand Dollars.” 

“Not yet,” laughed Dean. 

“A-ah-h,” grinned Luana. She caught 
Dean by the coat and pulled him over 
to. the corner by the couch where Wilson. 
lay oblivious to all about him, abstract- 
edly eating poi with his fingers. 

“Paula, Paula, look, see, here’s Missi- 
ter Ten Thousand Dollars!” 

Wilson looked amazed. He paused 
with his poi-covered finger high in the 
air. He looked at the newcomer. He re- 
membered. He started; his face grew 
grave, but he said blankly, “What?” 


VIII 


Dean went over to the couch. 

“Wilson,” said he, “I’m afraid you 
don’t remember me. In fact, there aren’t 
many people who want to remember me. 
My name’s Dean.” 

Wilson started to put the poi in his 
mouth; then with an abashed gesture he 
changed his mind and scraping it off 
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his finger put it back into the bowl. For 
a moment the two men sat and measured 
each other much as Diana and Luana 
had done that morning two years and 
more before, there on the beach on the 
prow of Dean’s canoe. Wilson swung 
carefully out till he sat on the edge of 
the couch. Then Dean recovered him- 
» self, and putting out his hand, said with 
genuine interest: 

“How are you?” 

Paul cringed as he shook hands with 
Dean, but he pulled himself up to his 
feet awkwardly and said as if the earth 
beneath him had been swept away: 

“You—Dean? 

-“T don’t blame you for not knowing 
me with a shave,” began Dean, blithely, 
but he brought himself to a short stop 
as he noticed Wilson’s chagrin and at- 
tempt to hide his own scrubby face with 
shaking hands, dirty nailed and tobacco 
stained. “But you see, that’s a bad habit 
I’ve gotten into—shaving. Now if I were 
here I wouldn’t shave at all. Gee, every- 
thing looks comfortable! Why even 
Lemuele there, whom I thought had got 
civilized. I guess he was, till his suit 
wore out.” 

“Ae,” assented Lemuele cheerfully. 

“Don’t let me. interrupt your lunch,” 
continued Dean.“No thank you, Luana, 
I wont have any poi with your husband, 
for we only have an hour.” 

“We—who,” Wilson repeated aim- 
lessly. 

“Why, Miss Larned is here, too,” be- 

Dean. 

Wilson choked, “Di!” 

“Yes,” replied Dean. 

“Yes, yes,” sounded Diana’s voice, 
when she heard her name from within. 
“Oh, these dear singing boys, they have 
brought me clear from the boat. Where 
is everyone?” she asked, blinded at the 
semi-darkness within after the bright 
sunlight of the beach. Diana was slim- 
mer than ever, sadly sunburned, but 
lithe as a reed by the river. Her linen 
gown was crisply starched and fitted 
snugly to her well-corseted lines. Her 
feet were trimly shod and her soft 
blonde hair showed in shining smooth- 
ness from beneath her flaring hat. 

When she had accustomed herself to 
the dim light within the grass hut, Diana 


took a swift glance around. Dean waved 
at Wilson, Diana involuntarily shrank 
back in surprise and horror. But her 
kindly heart stood her in good stead. 
Amazed that this degraded outcast could 
be the young doctor, her fiancé, wha 
had come with her to these islands only 
two years previously with hope and am- 
bition flaunting, she controlled the 
thoughts that were uppermost and 
merely cried, stupidly: 

“Why—Paul, Paul!” 

The man in that moment saw deeper 
than ever before the pit he had dug for 
himself. Luana’s devotion to him and 
her sacrifice of all her people’s hearts 
vanished. He could only put out both 
his hands convulsively and in silent 
misery. 

“I’m glad to see you again, Paul,” 
floundered Diana. 

“Are you?” 

“Why, yes,” smiled the woman. “It 
has been two years, and naturally, I was 
anxious to know what was happening to 
the man who once—I—mean—” 

“T know,” finished Wilson. “And 
Dean says you still are Miss Larned ?” 

Diana looked bitterly over at Dean. 
“Yes, I’m still Miss Larned.” 

“Paula,” admonished Luana. 

“Oh, Di, I beg your pardon; this is 
Luana, my—my—my wife,” said Wil- 
son. There was silence till Wilson re- 
sumed, “I don’t know, Di, whether you 
met Mrs. Wilson before?” The man 
was struggling hard to get a hold on 
the ropes of civilization again. Diana 
helped him out. 

“Your wife,” she said cordially. “Oh, 
yes, of course—Mrs, Wilson.” 

“Aloha,” courtesied Luana. 

“And are you going home, too?” 
asked Wilson. “You are both going 
home ?” 

“After a couple of weeks in Hono- © 
lulu, yes,” Diana told him. “Oh, Paul, 
Mr. Dean’s work is finished. Ah, Paul, 
you don’t know how splendid it has 
been, and what do you think? The 
whole world is at Mr. Dean’s feet!” . 

“At his feet?” repeated Wilson. He 
looked down at his own. They were 
bare and unclean. He shuffled around 
for his slippers and finally found the 
battered things at tlre foot of the bed. 
























Dean entered a denial but Diana con- 
tradicted. 

“What do you think he has done?” 
championed Diana. “He has isolated the 
bacterium of leprosy.” 

“I think I have,” interposed Dean, 
with true scientific modesty. 

“Why, he has done exactly what I 
might have done, what I wanted to do, 
what I would have done if I hadn’t 
stayed here,” complained Wilson. 

“Paula,” besought Luana; and then 
turning to Diana and Dean, Luana 
smiled bewitchingly and remarked: 
“Paula and I glad you come. Wont you 
sit down? We eat.” ‘ 

“We can’t eat, thank you,” declined 
Diana. “What’s that, Paul? Yes, I 
helped him—I took down all his notes 
for him.” 

“But your book about—” Wilson 
asked her. 

“About the mind and all the won- 
derful things these people do with it?” 
laughed Diana. 

“Well, Mr. Dean insists that it is 
going to be printed, but he’s only jok- 
ing, for I’ve given up the book. We in- 
vestigated the problem and found that 
it was the same old thing that we have 
always known—suggestion, not some- 
thing divine of the mind.” 

“Ah, but suggestion is divine,” Dean 
remarked. “Don’t you remember the 
suggestion that you gave me that day in 
the beach, when you urged me to come 
out and on, up, up into the light, and 
to forget what the ruin and havoc was 
that the lack of ten thousand dollars 
had wrought in my life—up, up into the 
light.” 

“Yes—or down,” Diana answered, 
“down to the dark. How about pule 
anaana—the prayer that brings death?” 

Luana and Mahumahu sank to their 
knees in fright, mumbling, “Ah, the 
death-prayer. Ah!” 

The older woman rushed from the 
room. The discussion about the death- 
prayer waxed warm among the Ameri 
cans, 

“Paul, ah, Paul,” questioned Diana 
softly, with her back to the others and 
so that only he could hear. “Paul—at 
home, what shall I tell them about you 
—about us?” 


” 
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Wilson could not answer her. Despair 
clutched at his throat. Mahumahu un- 
consciously came to the rescue with the 
word that Luana’s friends outside want- 
ed to see Diana. At that, Wilson’s wife 
and the fiancée Wilson had deserted 
went out together. And Wilson and 
Dean were left alone. 


IX 


“So,” cried Wilson, whirling madly 


on Dean, “you’ve come back. You come ' 


back to laugh and to pity me, eh? To 
rub it in! Yes, you sneak, and Diana— 
you brought her here to shame me, and 
disgust her with me, so that you can—” 

“Wilson!” Once again Dean’s voice 
compelled the other’s obedience, just as 
it had done that day on the beach two 
years before, “Yes, Wilson, I did come 
back to find you, but God knows not 
to laugh. Do you think I could sail 
away home when perhaps I was leav- 
ing you behind, a wreck, just as I was 
once? And I brought her back to you, 
too. I did want you both to meet again. 
Why, man, don’t you realize what that 
cost me? You and she together again! 
And now—you—” _ 

But Wilson had broken down. He 
was sobbing like a child. 

“Dean,” he stammered, “vou’ve taken 
me off my feet. How did you do it? 
How did you make a man out of your- 
self? My God! you were right. You 
were right about this tropical sun. It 
has got its fingers into my brain. But 
now, hold on. You’ve been in these Isl- 
ands too, in the same sun, and you 
come back here a man. It must be that 
you were wrong.” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t wrong about the 
sun,” smiled Dean. “I went up onto 
the mountain where sometimes it was 
cold, and there was snow. I let the oth- 
ers work down there in the summer of 
the tropical shore and I stayed in the 
temperate mountains, But still, without 
two things I never could have done 
what I did.” 

“Two things?” asked Wilson. 

“God and a fair-haired girl,” came 
the response. 

“Yes, you mean Diana?” 
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“Ah, Dean, you’re a good fellow,” 
he added, filling up two cups with 
@wa from Mahumahu’s black iron ket- 
tle. “Have a drink!” And he drained his 
own. 

“Awa!’ mused Dean, sniffing the 
sweet liquor. “That’s the first I’ve 
smelled in many a moon, Jove! how it 
all comes back !—Ah, the peace of those 
days!” He raised the cup as though to 
drink. “Puna, Puna,” he cried.. 

“Mr. Dean!” warned Diana, affright- 
ed, in the doorway. She had rather had 
seen him with a loaded revolver at his 
temple than awa at his lips. 

Dean tossed the cup away. “Miss 
Larned,” he said, and his face changed. 
{The steamer sounded the recall. “Will 
you make a try?” asked Dean of Paul. 

“My God, yes, yes!” promised Paul. 
“But Dean, wait a moment, I want to 
ask you—” 

As if hypnotized, Wilson followed 
after Dean and Diana, not noticing Lu- 
ana by the doorway. 

And Luana, closing the door after 
him, leaned against it, sobbing. 

Mahumahu tried to comfort her. But 
Luana would have none of her minis- 
trations, “Ah, don’t you see, don’t you 
see!” wailed Luana. “Paula is changed 
. —his face, just now it was different. 
These people here—the way he look at 
them! He don’t love me any more; he 
wants to go; he wants to go home, and 
he called her Di—Di—what shall I do? 
I lose his love—I lose him!” 

“You will not!” promised Mahu- 
mahu. “I will go to Hewahewa. I will 
make him say for you the love-prayer 
and you will never lose your Paula.” 

“Why didn’t you stay out there and 
talk to the folks?” called Diana from 
the doorway. She was garlanded with 
more Jeis than ever and she sat down 
close by Luana on the couch. 

“T not want to stay,” pouted Luana, 
and then in despair at Diana’s comfort- 
ing touch, she cried, “Ah, ah, I tell you 
—because once I say that you just 
thinking, thinking, but now I see you 
have a heart like somebody else.” 

The song of “Waiwelawela” floated in 
from without. Luana, overcome by the 
siren strain that had lured Paul from the 
woman beside her years ago, knelt be- 


side Diana and buried her face in the 
folds of the other’s white frock. 

“Yes,” answered Diana, “I’m sorry 
but I have a heart.” 

“Oh, please forgive me for saying 
that,” pleaded Luana, “‘and teach me to 
think, to be white inside and out. Be- 
cause if I am not, I lose him.” 

“Why, dear, what are you saying?” 
Diana begged. : 

“Ah, you have the best way,” cried 
Luana. “Once I laughed at you and said 
I hold him with my arms, just my arms 
and my lips. But then I didn’t know, I 
didn’t know. Now I kneel and say I am 
wrong, I am wrong.” 

“No, you were right,” Diana insisted. 

“What?” asked Luana, so amazed 
that she stopped crying. 

“It is the lips and the arms that a 
man loves,” yielded Diana. “Thinking 
is all right, but thinking isn’t all. I 
know that. How I have been made to 
know it these two years!” 

Both women looked up as the long 
sound of the steamer’s whistle, the fa- 
miliar recall, again floated into the little 
room. Dean summoned Diana, and both 
she and Luana quickly dried their eyes. 
Wilson, still dazed as a sleepy child, 
slouched back into the house. 

“I’m going to the boat with you to 
tell Sysonby good-by and aloha, if Lu- 
ana’ll find my hat and coat,” growled 
Wilson. 

“We'll walk along the beach; you can 
catch us,” Dean called to Paul, who was 
waiting while Luana brought his hat 
and coat to him. 

Despite Diana’s assurances, Luana 
was afraid Paul would go away on the 
steamer. She clung to him and coaxed 
from him promise after promise that he 
would return. 

“You'll come back and eat with me?” 
she pleaded. 

Wilson looked sadly around at the ar- 
ray of poi and fish spread out on the © 
floor, and said, with a wave of repug- 
ance, “Yes, but for heaven’s sake, 
dear, if you love me, take those things 
off the floor and’ put them on a white 
man’s table.” 

He slammed the door and was gone. 
Mahumahu, watching from her corner, 
stole up to Luana. 
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“Lae, Luana, my baby Luana! He 

Luana shook her head. “Ae, ae! He 
wants to be white! All right ; I be white 
too. Ah, the table—bring me a white 
cloth—there is none? Give me that 
dress—so!” And from yoke to hem, she 
slit her best Mother Hubbard—Mrs. 
Sysonby’s last gift to her—and covered 
with it the rude table. “Mahumahu, 
bring me cups and forks and spoons 
and sweet-smelly water like Hatch say 
they use at Honolulu for finger nails! 
Ha—Ha!” Hysterically sobbing and 
laughing, Luana clipped her nails and 
cleaned them into the two cocoanut cups 
filled with blossom-thick water. 

“Here, baby, stop crying,” chided 
Mahumahu. “Here comes Hewahewa 
now, to say Pele’s prayer to bring him 
back.” 

“Ae, Hewahewa,” asked Luana, “will 
you say Pele’s prayer to keep a hus- 
band’s love.” 

“Ae,” answered the old man. “But 
Fele helps only those who believe.” 

“Say the prayer to Pele for Paula,” 
insisted Luana. 

So Hewahewa called to Kaia to bring 
the kahilis for the hula; as they came in 
by timid, earnest two’s, Hewahewa be- 
gan the slow chant— 


Ku ka makaia a ka huak’t 
Moe ipo Ku au hele 
Eia ke kanaenae o ka leo Luana 


“Pele!-Oh, Pele! For Paula, my hus- 
band !” 

But just as she raised her hula rattle 
high, Paul returned. 

The force of, Hawaii struck him 
harshly on the newly aroused senses to 
which civilization again was calling. 

“Well, what’s this?” he demanded. 

“This, this nothing,” began the fright- 
ened Luana. “This just because the 
strangers come,” 

“But those kahilis, those torches,” 
quizzed Wilson. “Don’t you lie to me.” 

“I lie to you?” evaded Luana, “to 
you, Paula?” 

“My God,” retorted Wilson, “what 
have I come to! In my own home— 
mine, Paul Wilson’s home, these pagan 
revelries of the devil. This is what 
you've dragged me down to.” 
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“Dragged you down? No, no, Paula, 
don’t say that,” argued Luana. “Give 
me a chance.” In her desperate clutch 
at him, she spilled water from the sa- 
cred gourd. 

“What’s that?” demanded Wilson. 

“That to keep your love,” explained 
Hewahewa. 

“You mean it’s a charm,” sneered 
Wilson. “A voodoo charm? So ‘I’ve 
come to that! I’ll be something yet in 
spite of you. Luana, Hatch has offered 
me a chance to go with him and I’m 
going. No, you can’t be queen now; 
they don’t have them any more—they’ve 
got a republic. I’m going.” 

“And I’m going with you,” cried Lu- 
ana. 

“You are not,” commanded Hewa- 
hewa. 

“T will,” said Luana. “I’m sick of 
wabbling between two things.” 

“Then choose,” urged the priest. 
“Choose.” 

“I choose Paula.” 

“No, for Pele, tabu, tabu,” chanted 
the old priest with his arm upraised. 

“Pele! Ha, do you think I am afraid? 
Bah, I defy you; I defy you,” cried 
Luana, as she lifted high the sacred 
gourd. “See, I break her tabu.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” snorted the old priest. 
‘Kaia, Kaia, the prayer for death!” 

Hoheno, horrified, shrieked. Mahu- 
mahu crawled out of the darkness 
where she had crouched as usual in the 
farther corner. 

“No, not that, not that,” she begged. 
“Not the death-prayer for Luana.” 

But Hewahewa only struck Mahu- 
mahu full in the face and knocked her 
prone, There she lay sobbing while Kaia 
and Hewahewa began the fatal chant. 


xX 


Captain Hatch was host at as gor- 
geous a dinner party as ever was set 
forth in Honolulu. Diana Larned was 
there, exquisite in white flummeries of 
cloudy softness. So was Mrs. Crothers, 
a thin, dark little woman that Captain 
Hatch was trying to make up his mind 
to marry as soon as her time limit of 
conventional mourning for her soldier 
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- husband was over; also Dean, a Miss 
Faraday from the States, a lieutenant 
from the embassy and—Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Wilson. 

Hatch, jubilant over the completion 
of the republic he had just put through, 
was in high good humor. 

The only nail left to hammer in was 
Luana’s journey to Congress. As legiti- 
mate heir to the throne, Luana was 
scheduled to go to Congress and under 
the chaperonage of her American hus- 
band, Paul Wilson, inform that august 
body of law-makers that all Hawaii was 
convulsed with joy over the coming 
new government. 

Paul was his old self again in even- 
ing clothes. But Luana, poor Luana— 
in spite of her best efforts, the crudity 
of which Diana had done her best to 
tone down—poor Luana was Kanaka 
still. 

Ever since that night several weeks 
before, when she had fled with Paul 
from Puna, Luana had been learning. 
Old Mahumahu had come too, but she 
did nothing but moan and weep about 
the death-prayer. Luana thought He- 
wahewa had put the prayer on Mahu- 
mahu. Luana never once thought of 
herself in that connection. For did not 
the death-prayer “to take” have to be 
prayed upon some bit of the victim’s 
body? And she had left the grass hut 
the minute Hewahewa had begun to 
chant. 

How, then, could it have been prayed 
over her? And Mahumahu, mercifully 
enough, did not tell Luana that the bowl 
of “smelly water” into which Luana in 
her first attempts at a manicure had 
clipped the long parings of her brown 
finger-nails had been spied by Hewa- 
hewa and seized upon by him before 
Mahumahu could prevent, and made to 
do its duty in incantation. 

Luana’s fear of the carpets, the tele- 
phone, the electric lights, and the thou- 
sand and one modern conveniences that 
the hotel furnished, had compelled Paul 
to ask Hatch to let them come there to 
his house to stop. Hatch, who was con- 
cerned in but one thing, the govern- 
ment’s ratification of the new Hawiian 
republic, would have given any money 
to have humored Luana into aiding him 
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in the success of his achievement. So, to 
the disgust of Tamora, the Captain’s 
valorous Japanese butler, the Wilsons 
visited at Captain Hatch’s home. 

Luana was abjectly miserable. Her 
shoes hurt her and her lithe body re; 
belled against the tortures of stiff cor- 
sets, lingerie, and clothes generally. Her 
hair, piled up on her little sunburned 
head, was very uncomfortable, though 
she exulted in the “store” curls the hair- 
dresser had sold her. The water, yes, 
even the sand, was different here in 
Honolulu, Luana mourned, but then she 
recollected that if she was not to lose 
Paula, she must take all these discom- 
forts and be—white. 

So the little girl tried. And Dean and 
Diana attempted their best to help her. 
But it was up-hill work and Wilson, 
who once had been content to lie on the 
kopa-draped couch in the grass hut, 
smoking, drinking and eating poi, and 
who had had no fault to find with Lu- 
ana then, now nagged her till the child 
was almost in desperation. But she 
never showed it. All she did was to de- 
clate more ardently her love for 
“Paula,” 

“We've heard that a prominent 
American scientific bunch is to give Mr. 
Dean a financial reward for what he’s 
done here,” said Hatch, rising in his 
chair. “We never allow anybody to beat 
us to it. There’s nothing small about 
Honolulu, even if it is only a dot on the 
map.” 

Dean took the ten-thousand-dollar 
check Hatch offered him with ill-con- 
cealed emotion. It gave him the — 
to go back to the States, to begin life 
over. He was taking away from Hawaii 
the guerdon he had gone there to get— 
the ten thousand dollars whose loss had 
made it impossible for him to face the 
world like a man. 

“T can’t say just how I feel,” stam- 
mered Dean, “but with my thanks I 
give you a toast. ‘Here’s to the Old Ha- 
waii, the land where sunshine was the 
only tragedy and time was counted by 
the coming of steamers. And here’s to’ 
the New Hawaii! May she be the next 
star on the flag!” 

“By Jove! Dean,” cried Hatch, “if 
you can talk like that, I don’t see why 











they didn’t appoint you on the commit- 
tee to go over and interview Congress 
along with Wilson. Come, Wilson, say 
something.” 

Wilson’s speech was thick from 
liquor as he got up unsteadily and 
strove by a scowl to stop Luana’s vigor- 
ous hand-clapping. 

Three shots sounded off to the left. 
The women started, but Hatch reas- 
sured them. “It’s all right, ladies. That’s 
only Uncle Sam’s boys landing.” 

“Ah,” cried Wilson, “then, with the 
marines on shore, I have a toast also 
to propose! ‘The President of the Unit- 
ed States!’ ” . 

They rose to the toast. Luana, con- 
fused, took up her finger-bowl to drink 
from it, and when she saw her mistake 
abruptly ran away from the table. No- 
body had noticed her error, but every- 
body took cognizance of her departure. 
To Hatch it meant a confirmation of 
his suspicions that Luana, seemingly 
without reason, should leave the table 
the instant the toast was proposed to 
the president. 

“We'll adjourn on that toast,” he 
suggested, and leaning over to Wilson 
as the other guests walked away, asked 
of him: 

“Wilson, did you see that? Did you 
see your wife? What’s the matter with 
her? That Star Spangled Banner float- 
ing over the royal palace sticks in her 
craw, eh? When we drank that toast to 
the President of the United States, Lu- 
ana put down her glass and left the 
table.” 

“Nonsense, Cap,” mumbled Wilson. 
“She’s all right.” 

Hatch came nearer to Wilson. “See 
here, Wilson, I warn you,” said the 
planter. “Native awa is bad enough all 
alone. So is American forty-rod. But a 
man’s gone when he mixes the two.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Cap,” confided 
Wilson. “This afternoon I just met one 
or two of the fellows who—” 

“This afternoon?” exploded Hatch. 
“Why, I thought you went to Wailua 
to get me an option on that planta- 
tion.” 

“Why, no,” confessed Wilson. “I 
thought you might just as well do that 
after I’m gone.” 
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Hatch swallowed his disgust and pa- 
tiently tried to. get Wilson’s mind on 
business. Another burst of “All rights” 
and “To-morrows” from Wilson scat- 
tered Hatch’s patience. 

“Stop that!” insisted the en 
planter. “Ever since I bought you that 
suit of clothes and that yalla rig for 
your wife, you haven’t done a .blame 
thing except to say ‘All right, Cap!’ 
Say, what will you do when you strike 
Washington and New York? I see you 
in New York with my money in your 
pocket !” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Cap, don’t rag 
me here in front of the crowd,” begged 
Wilson. 

“Ah, sit down, Wilson,” said Hatch. 
“After all, I don’t give a damn if we 
don’t agree about business, if that prin- 
cess wife goes over to Congress and 
just sings, ‘How Glad I Am.’” 

For the five hundredth time that 
week, Hatch tried to impress on Wil- 
son what he was expected to do when 
he got to Congress. Wilson listened with 
the abstraction of the drug fiend. Still 
the truce might have prevailed but for 
an untoward occurrence: Luana stole 
back upon the company; first she 
pulled off her shoes, and secondly she 
sat down flat on the lawn, with her 
coffee in one hand and half the con- 
tents of the sugar-bowl in the other, 
and contentedly sopped the lumps of 
sugar first into the coffee and then into 
her mouth. 

This apparition of his wife on the 
ground was too much for Paul Wilson’s 
Occidental training, now that he was 
back again in the environment of the 
civilized. 

He signed for her to get up. Luana 
mistook this for a summons to caress 
him. With her shoes. in one hand, she 
ran to embrace him and so cut short 
Hatch’s digressions as to how the 
United States Commissioner had prob- 
ably reported against them and how 
much diplomacy it might be necessary 
to use. 

Luana’s caresses of Paul broke up 
the interview. “Come inside, Wilson, 
where we can talk,” Hatch commanded. 

“Kiss me, Paula,” begged Luana as 
her husband rose to follow Hatch. 
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“Here?” questioned Paul. “What are 
you thinking of? And once for all, Lu- 
ana, don’t sit on the floor!” 

He looked at her with a disgust that 
froze her, and reeled off in the wake of 
Hatch. 


x 


Dean crossed over in the moonlight 
and stood by Diana’s side. In one hand 
he held the check for ten thousand dol- 
lars that Hatch had just given him; in 
the other a roll of bills he had taken 
— his wallet. He held them out to 

er. 

“Well, what is it?’ queried Diana 
coldly. 

“Look,” cried Dean. “Oh, my dear 
girl, I couldn’t come to you before.” 

“And why not?” repulsed Diana. “Do 
you think you can buy that privilege 
now with ten thousand dollars ?” 

“Why, Diana!” said the 
shocked. 

“Diana?” repeated the girl. “It’s 
taken you a long time to call me that. 
And I suppose you presume to do it 
now because you have all that money!” 

“Oh, this isn’t money,” said Dean. 
“Tt’s something more than money. It’s 
a symbol that I’ll never go back to that 
old life; that I never will be unworthy 
of you. You told me once that the world 
would stand aside for me if I knew 
what I wanted, and I made up my mind 
that if it could give me the cold hard 
cash I needed, then everything would 
be possible. And now, dear, the world 
comes with its hat in its hand to give 
' me this—this that will square my ac- 
* count with it! Ah, don’t you see, every- 
thing is possible to me—it meant re- 
demption, and you, Diana—my Diana!” 

“But suppose,’—and Diana’s voice 
was like the tinkling of ice in its sweet 
coldness—“suppose that during every 
moment of those two years I had been 
waiting for what you seem to be tell- 
ing me now. You didn’t care, or you 
couldn’t have waited.” 

“Diana,” reproved the man, “TI loved 
you, and my biggest fight was to keep 
-from telling you.” 

“Love!” Diana taunted him. “You 
don’t know what that means. To be 


man, 
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here—in this land of love—and to be 
content to wait. You go back to Puna 
and learn from the Hawaiians how to 
love!” 

“Diana, this doesn’t sound like you.” 

“But it is, Two years here have made 
a difference in me. I don’t want words 
from you. I—I—” 

Dean had her in his arms. He was 
proving to her that he had not lived in 
the Hawaiian sunshine in vain. 

“And then you'll take me, knowin 
what I was before you came to me?’ 
he asked her. 

“But you’re not the same man,” she 
assured him. 

Luana came and caught them at their 
lovering. “Ah, I am so happy for you,” 
she cried and clapped her hands. 

“Luana,” said Diana impulsively, “I 
would rather have that from you than 
from any person in the world.” 

“Damn the President of the United 
States,” shouted Hatch from the house. 
“Here’s a telephone message. The ma- 
rines have just marched up and pulled 
down the American flag. I tell you the 
flag’s down. We’re in a pretty pickle; 
the President rejects us. A nice Ameri- 
can he is! All right, we’ll have our own 
government, and a darn sight better it’ll 
be for us anyhow.” The sight of Wilson 
emptying another glass of cordial was 
the last straw for Hatch. 

“Well, well, Wilson,” he ordered, 
“what are you waiting for?” 

“All right, Cap. Shall I come along?” 
asked Wilson. “Want me?” 

“My God!” exploded Hatch. “No. 
You’d be in the way, anyhow. You are 
the limit.” 

And the queen-maker, brewer of re- 
publics and planter, went off to organ- 
ize a caucus. 

Wilson sank into a chair in the help- 
less rage of the drunkard. Luana tried 
to comfort him, but her advances an- 
gered Wilson the more. He blamed her 
for the failure he had let himself be- 
come. Fiercely he turned upon her and 
scored her so relentlessly that Diana 
and Dean intervened. Luana blamed it 
all onto the trouble that had been bound 
to come, she said, trouble for seven 
years, because she had broken a look- 
ing-glass at the hotel and because Ma- 
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humahu had cracked the poi bow! that 
morning. 

“You see how it is,” deprecated Wil- 
son to his countryman. “It is like this 
all the time. And now Mahumahu, who 
talks too much, is going around moan- 
ing nonsense about getting prayed to 
death—and Luana here believes her !” 

“Praying to death! Ha!” said Diana 
to the girl. “Mahumahu has done every- 
thing else to try to get you to go back 
to Puna—” 

“Me, oh,” said Luana, still ignorant 
of the fact that her foster-father’s curse 
had been invoked on her own head. 
“Of course, I am an American girl and 
never could praying to death hurt me. 
But for a poor Hawaiian woman like 
Mahumahu! What does she do? She 
cannot change quick like me. What does 
she say?” 

“Nothing but this,” said Diana. “I 
shall not die; I shall live and be happy.” 

“Ah, good! A charm!” laughed Lu- 
ana. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Wilson. “Now 
she’s picked up another charm.” 

“Don’t make fun of her, Wilson,” 
suggested Dean. ‘This is only the be- 
ginning of that poor child’s trouble. It 
will be a hundred-fold worse when you 
get in. Washington and must explain 
that she’s a Malay. I wouldn’t laugh if 
I were you, but I’d get on an Inter- 
Island steamer and go back to Puna. 
They need big men down there now. 
And you took Luana for better or worse 
‘with your eyes open. Go back.” 

“IT see,” said Wilson. “You'd like my 
place on the Committee. Well, I tell 
you right now, I wont go back to 
Puna.” 

“Well then, Wilson,” urged the other 
man, “if you go to Washington and 
take that little woman with you, be sure 
that you do the right thing by her un- 
der all circumstances.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” shouted Wil- 
son, “Strikes me you’re suddenly get- 
ting interested in Luana. What’s she to 
you? Oh, I see. Perhaps you were a 
friend of hers before I came along.” 

Dean throttled Wilson and flung him 
into a chair. “Diana,” he begged, “I’m 
sorry. But I had to do it—the dog!” 

Luana came back with Wilson’s ci- 
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garettes, which she had gone into the 
house to get. Paul tossed them at her 
and moodily left her again. 

“Get out of my way, do,” he or- 
dered. 

“Oh, please, please, Miss Stranger, 
you and Missiter Dean,” begged Luana, 
“you go inside and tell everybody about 
how you are so happy. I—I—wait here 
for Paula.” 


Mahumahu found Luana there a 
cuarter of an hour later. Her drab gown 
‘was drabber than ever, her tanned face 
wrinkled. in agony. 

“Oh, my Luana,” sobbed the old 
woman, “I come to plead; do not listen 
to her, that woman. Please, please, you 
leave here now wikiwiki. You go back 
to Puna.” 

“Go back to Puna, now?” asked Lu- 
ana. ‘And all the time you talk praying 
to death! What about that?” 

“Ah, do not ask, do not ask, but go 
home—home to Hewahewa,” continued 
Mahumahu. “Don’t you see all has gone 
bad ?” 

“No, I’m not going back,” said Luana 
confidently and airily. “Did you not 
hear Missa Larned?—you foolish. I 
American girl now—look at my 


‘clothes !” 


“Ah, my voice is weak,” Mahumahu 
admitted. “You do not listen to me, but 
you do listen to one there.” 

“One? Who?” 

“Hoheno.” 

“Hoheno? Here?” Luana asked, sur- 
prised. “Oh, let him come, let him come. 
Aloha, aloha Hoheno, Aloha nui!” 

The tall youth came out from the 
shadows. His face was quivering un- 
der the stress of love and pain and 
hope. 

“Aloha, aloha, Luana!” he cried. 
“But you weep!” 

Luana withdrew her hands from his. 
She dabbed at her eyes with her bent 
arm. “Oh, I’m crying, just crying be- 
cause I’m, happy, so happy. Why, I do 
not believe it is you, but it is, it is.” 

The call of the blood was between 
these two, these two who would have 
‘wedded had it not been for the coming 
of the Missiter Stranger. Hoheno knew 
it; Luana did not. To her he was simply 
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her childhood friend—her brother who 
. had never failed her. 

“Tell me, Hoheno,” Luana petitioned, 
“is it all the same still in Puna now? 
Is the sun still shining like when I was 
there? Ah, I been feeling that it is all 
gone—not there any more—but it is. 
Ae, you say? Well, the sand—is the 
sand still black in Puna?” 

“Ae,” assented Hoheno. 

“Ae, my home,” she wailed. 

“Ae, your home,” Hoheno drawled. 
“T come for that you go back, for Pele 
—Pele is angry.” 

“Trouble, trouble, I knew it,” Luana 
echoed. 

“The fire it comes, it moves,” went 
on Hoheno. “And one after another, the 
houses they are gone. Soon all will be 
destroyed. And. our people they want 
you ‘to come to say the prayers to Pele 
while they give an offering—not a pig 
—a big offering like our fathers did 
long ago!” 

“You mean,” asked Luana dazedly, 
“you mean a woman to sacrifice!” 

“Ae,” replied Hoheno, “a woman to 
sacrifice.” 

“But, but,” pondered Luana, for she 
knew Pele’s demands on the royal blood, 
“but Hewahewa can make the prayers.” 

“Tlewahewa is dead,” Hoheno told 
them. 

“Dead, my father dead,” Luana re- 
peated, while Mahumahu fell at Ho- 
heno’s feet and commanded: “Do not 
say that to me. Ah now—now Hewa- 
hewa is dead!” 

“T will go home for a little while, for 
a week,” consented Luana, “if my hus- 
band will go with me. But now, Mahu- 
mahu, why you cry? First you ask me 
to go home and then you cry when I 
Say yes.” 

“Ah, but it is too late now for He- 
wahewa to take back the prayer of 
death,” sobbed the old woman. 

Something in her foster mother’s 
face struck Luana with fresh force. 

“Come, tell me,” bade Luana. “I am 
no more a child—was the prayer of 
death against me?” 

“Oh, no, against me, against old Ma- 
humahu,” lied the woman. 

“See that now,” cursed Hatch, sud- 
denly appearing and projecting Wilson 
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in front of the astonished Hawaiians, 
who scattered at their coming. “Do you 
see how I’m on to your schemes? They 
told me over there at the quarters about 
your damn bragging—how you've got 
the real queen for a wife! So you 
thought you’d kibosh annexation, did 
you, and grab the throne for her, eh? 
Oh, I’m onto you!” 

“Nothing of the kind,” Wilson de- 
nied, “I was only joking, and I’m sure 
these are just Luana’s friends come to 
see her for a simple greeting. Come, 
we'll ask her.” 

But Hatch was unbelieving. He was 
sure Wilson and Luana had been plan- 
ning to double-cross him. And with his 
flooding anger, Hatch’s tongue over- 
flowed too. He began a harangue that 
bowed the natives to the earth. There 
was no insult he did not heap upon Wil- 
son and Luana, “I wont have a man un- 
der me,” he concluded “that’s got a 
would-be Kanaka queen hanging onto 
his neck whispering in his ear and pour- 
ink awa down his throat. Wilson, I’m 
through with you; you can go back to 
Puna and eat poi under the palm trees, 
That’s all you’re good for. Why, man, 
you spoiled your life when you married 
that Kanaka woman.” 

“Your life—spoil—” faltered Luana 
to her husband. 

“But, Hatch, listen—”’ Wilson be- 
gan. 
“You shut up and listen to me—” 
shouted Hatch. 

“No, you all listen to me, now,” bade 
Luana, “You call me Kanaka woman, 
you, Capena Hatch. All right. But I tell 
you this: I am as good as you, and I 
am better, because I have a heart inside 
of me instead of a money bag. What do 
you care for your country or your peo- 
ple? Nothing. Just money, money, 
money. You call me Kanaka woman, 
but I—I am a Hawaiian princess, and 
for my people and for the man I love, 
right now, I would die, Ah, you believe 
that, don’t you, Paula?” . 

But Wilson had turned upon her with 
blasphemous cursing, for Hatch, shak- 
ing his fist under Wilson’s eyes, re- 
marked: “Well, Wilson, if your wife is 
through with her insults, take her and 
get out.” 
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“Go talk to him, go tell I’m sorry,” 
Luana urged her husband in an interim 
of Paul’s raging, And she watched Paul 
stagger away again. 

“Luana, I hear, I know the trouble!” 
Mahumahu came slinking again from 
the bushes whither the Hawaiians had 
vanished when Hatch began to storm 
about. 

“Yes, trouble; the last, though, the 
last,” answered Luana, for her mind 
was now determined. The little Hawaii- 
an girl had decided quickly. She had 
thought fast. “Ah, Mahumahu, I see it 
all now. Hewahewa was right when he 
said it was tabu. But I foolish. I thought 
just my arms and lips could make every- 
thing right. But I was wrong. Ah, my 
love husband. You say I spoil your life. 
Ae—I said I was princess and as good 
as they are. But I lie, I lie. I am a fool. 
It’s not the color. That only shows 
what’s outside. I am a Hawaiian prin- 
cess, and yet never will I be white. It 
is tabu to my son, and my son’s son 
and after that, tabu. Oh, but he shall 
be free—free to be the big white man 
he wishes. Ae, that’s the best way.” 

“You mean—?” Mahumahu asked. 

“My people,” Luana answered, “in 
far-away Puna, they wish a woman to 
sacrifice to save them from Pele. Well, 
I be that woman.” 

Mahumahu did not realize the work- 
ings of her foster baby’s soul. But she 
knelt at Luana’s feet. 

“Ah, then, you know, my baby,” she 
cried, “that it was against you that 
Hewahewa made the prayer of death, 
because you defy Pele.” 

“Ah”’—Luana had a new thought. 
After all, then, the American girl was 
wrong, There was no charm against 
Pele if you were an Hawaiian princess. 
But hope came into her mind. It was the 
last straw at which she clutched. 

“Mahumahu,” asked Luana, “how 
could Hewahewa make the prayer of 
death against me? Over what of my 
bedy did he have to pray?” 

“The nails of your fingers,” explained 
Mahumahu. “You had clipped them and 
left them in the bowl that day when you 
were trying to be white.” 

“The nails of my fingers!” Luana 
gasped. She held up her hands. “What 
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you think? It begins now? Yes, they 
are cold. Nothing can I feel with my 
finger.” She stuck her finger into the 
candle on the table and held it in the 
middle of the flame for seconds. “The 
candle will not burn me,” she cried. 
“The prayer to death! Pele herself has 
called me—there, do you hear the sing- 
ing of Hoheno and his friends come to 
get me—Mahumahu? Ae, ae, take me 
back to Pele—to Pele! Don’t you see 
that’s the best way? I die anyhow; bet- 
ter I do it for my people, and Paula.” 

“But your husband, he will have sor- 
row,” the old woman counseled. 

“Ha, you see,” Luana told her. For 
still a new plan had come into Luana’s 
mind, She saw her way now without ob- 
stacles, 

“Hoheno, my good friend,” cried Lu- 
ana, turning to the youth, who advanced 
eagerly from the bushes at her sum- 
mons, “come with me; we go to Paula. 
And then—I go with you—back to Pele 
—be true to me now, my friend.” 

She dragged the gay company out of 
the house with an imperious summons, 
back on the lawn before the Hawaiians, 
And then spurning Wilson, the girl ran 
= Hoheno and drew him close to 

er. 

“Paula,” commanded Luana, “look 
well, Hoheno, you see? You see him 
here. Ah, I tell you now: I go away— 
with this man.” 

“What,” exclaimed the dumfounded 
Wilson. “You leave me, you, my wife, 
you go with that Kanaka ?” ; 

“Ae,” answered Luana, bravely look- 
ing into space. Not once did she dare 
let her eyes rest on her stranger hus- 
band. 

“Ae,” said Wilson, “I suppose you 
think he can make you queen. 

“Ae, that’s it, he makes me queen.” 

“Hatch is right,’ swore Wilson. 
“You’ve lied to me. You’ve been plot- 
ting with those Kanakas, and now 
you're going away with one. And you 
say it to my face. Why, you—you—” 

Luana threw up her arms in protest. 
“Oh, Paula, say nothing, say nothing. 
You just let me go. I am not good 
enough for you—not good enough for 
you. I like you to see that.” 

“You bet your sweet life I see it,” 











Wilson blurted out emphatically. He 
was easily deceived by Luana’s acting. 

“Then I go,” said Luana. ; 

“Yes, that’s all you’re fit for. You go 
with that Kanaka; I don’t care,” her 
husband answered. “I’m through with 

ou.” 

“Ae,” Luana smiled, “And you, you 
go with Capena Hatch and be a great 
man ” 


“You bet I will,” Wilson promised. 

“Good! But Paula, in that big life 
you go to—that big work-life among 
’ white men and—women,—don’t forget, 
don’t forget sometimes those happy 
days we had under the palm trees of 
Puna. Promise me that!” 

Sarcastically Wilson retorted, “Oh, I 
wont forget them. I promise you that.” 

“Then it’s aloha—good-by and love 
to you! Will you not say it, Paula?” 

But Wilson looked the other way. 

“Aw, what’s the use,” he muttered 
morosely. 

For a second Luana tottered. There 
was Pele on the one hand, and her lov- 
er-husband with her memory in his 
heart blackened by misunderstanding 
on the other. Could she do it? 

Luana remembered. She was an Ha- 
waiian princess and her lover-husband 
said she had spoiled his life. And there 
was angry Pele and her people, and 
there was the death-prayer, and her fin- 
gers—they were growing colder still! 
It was up to her wrists now—that awful 
chill. 

Luana walked fearlessly into the 
moonlight, dropping even Hoheno’s 
hand. 

And even when her boat ran its nose 
close under the cliffs they could hear 
hurtling back on the clear air over the 
soft waters her sad, 

“Aloha-oe! Aloha-oe!” 


XII 


Kilauea’s crater boiled molten red, 
and above her chimney’s puffing steam 


the heavy mists lifted. The moon was’ 3 


topping the dark sky above the great 

volcano, Slowly along the beach and up 

the huge projection that faces the gulf 

toiled Luana and her friends. ia 

— out the incantation of the sac- 
ce: 


He baai ke kihi o Lilauea 
He komo ae lale o Halemau mau 


He kept his eyes bent on the ground. 
Old Mahumahu groveled like a snake 
along the precipitous paths. Only Ho- 
heno and Luana walked erect. 

Half-way up the cliff, the girl left 
— Hoheno was the last to leave 

er. 

“Don’t cry, Mahumahu! I am so, so 
happy to do the best I can for those I 
love,” she called back over her shoul- 
der. “Don’t cry. It is finished. Pau!” 

Upward Luana climbed alone, as all 
who climb upward to the heights sacri- 
ficial must always do. At last she had 
reached the top. And there with her 
face to the leering crater before her, 
the girl repeated steadily the ancient 
prayer: 


Aia o halemaumau kai pika ponei ke ahi a 
ka wahine 

Ke aleaaela i ka pana a Kilauea pehea hot 
au e kaluna 

O wahine kapau 


From below came the intoning of the 
sacrificial hymn, the Mauna Kea, Lu- 
ana’s face flushed with happiness. Per- 
haps a vision of the Great Afterwards 
was hers—of a reunion then with her 
lover-husband. 

Luana smiled. “Pau!” she cried, and 
leaped into the red-hot bowl beneath 
her. 

In that molten sea, her small brown 
body but flecked with a bubble’s spray 
the wrath of Pele. But Pele was ap- 
peased. 

Pau—it was finished! 








